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HE object of this book is to convey in the form 
of a story an account of tbe religious obser- 
vances and customs of the Jews at the present 
day. It is hoped that the ignorance and misrepresen- 
tation which prevail among us respecting the rites and 
ceremonies of the exiled people of God, may to a certain 
extent be removed by a perusal of the following pages. 

The author begs here to acknowledge the authorities 
— authorities recommended to him by a distinguished 
convert from Judaism — to which he has been indebted 
for his information, and regrets that in his first Preface 
this obligation should have been neglected. 

The chapter on " Modern Judaism " is mainly derived 
from the able and exhaustive work of the Rev. Dr. 
Margoliouth, entitled " Modern Jndaism investigated," 
the "Derech Hachajim (Way of Life), Vienna, 1859," 
the "Schulchan Aruch (Prepared Table), Amsterdam 
Edition," and the " Tephilloth, or Daily form of Prayers 
in Hebrew and English." 

For the chapters relating to the different Jewish 
Feasts and Religious Ceremonies, the chief works that 
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have been consulted are the " Bodenschatz verfassung 
der Juden," perhaps the most complete and accurate 
work on its subject extant ; Mr. Mill's valuable book 
entitled " The British Jews ;" " Prieres des Israelites ;" 
" Le Guide du Croyant Israelite ;" " Jerusalem and 
Tiberias, Sora and Cordova," by Dr. Etheridge ; " A 
History of the Jewish Nation," by Dr. Edersheim ; 
the " Old Paths," by the late Rev. Dr. McCaul ; " The 
Jew," a small work belonging to the Religious Tract 
Society, and other minor publications. 

The observations on the authenticity and value of the 
Pentateuch are taken verbatim from certain erudite 
articles which appeared last year in the Jewish Record, 
a leading organ of the British Jews. 

London, 
June, 1869. 
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COUNT TELEKI. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

COLD grey morning in May. The sky a dull 
leaden colour. Ploughing the chopping sea 
between Dover and Calais, the night-mail 
packet. The cliffs of Calais fast blending with the hori- 
zon, and the white shores of England becoming at every 
pulse of the revolving paddle-wheels distincter and more 
distinct Wind blowing strongly from the east. 

On the quarter-deck passengers walking quickly to 
and fro, smokii^ and gaily chatting : others lying down, 
victims of the worst of human sufferings — mal de met'. 
Frenchmen clothed in quaint garments and hideous 
head-gear, pale, tired, and bored, melancholily gazii^ 
at la perfide Albion. Germans loudly speaking their 
guttural language to each other whilst making earnest 
and pantomimical gestures. Englishmen and Americans 
smoking, laughing, and abusing the rheumatic wind 
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that swept the decks fore and aft. Sailors active like 
monkeys, uncovering tarpaulins, hauling ropes, and 
quickly obeying rapid orders, for the packet Breeze was 
nearing Dover harbour. 

A party of young Englishmen, returning from the 
Paris races, were standing near the man at the wheel, 
talking and laughing. 

" And so Dizzy is to be Prime Minister ?" 

'*So the papers say. Who are going to form the 
Ministry ?" 

" Oh, all kinds of reports. Moses and Son have been 
offered the Board of Trade, I hear — latest intelligence 
from the Minories.^' 

"I say, Charley, if the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer goes a-begging we could recommend one or two of 
the 'peculiar people' well fitted by long financial practice 
among the nobility and gentry to suck the blood of the 
nation." 

'' Yes. I was thinking of sending Mossy Bob's name 
in to my governor at the Treasury. His experience in 
bills would be useful in Parliament, and the Irish 
members would support him to a man on the strength 
of borrowing at less interest. That's something, now 
this Irish Church question is coming on." 

*' My governor says Dizzy is safe to be defeated on the 
Irish Church." 

" Our Hebrew premier and the Protestant religion ! 
wouldn't be a bad cry to go to the country on." 

^' Excellent" 
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" Has Dr. Cumming written anything about Disraeli's 
elevation being one of the signs of the times, and 
that now the chosen people are about to return to 
Jerusalem ?" 

*'I wish they would: perhaps in their eager desire 
to revisit their native land they might forget sundry bits 
of paper with my valuable signature attached." 

" Not likely, my boy. The memory of the Caucasian 
mystery is tenacious, as we all know by what our papas 
would say, alas ! sad experience." 

"They say that Rothschild is going to be King of 
Jerusalem as soon as he has won the Derby — in fact that 
he has bought the Plains of Mamre already, as exercise 
ing grounds for his horses." 

"Quite correct, my boy, as your information always 
is. A racecourse is going to be made between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. The Passover Cup is to be run before Good- 
wood ; the Lebanon Stakes and the Houndsditch Steeple 
Chase in the October meetings. These are the only 
three races subscribed for at present." 

" Dull place, Jerusalem ! I was there last year with 
my people. Awfully slow. Nothing to do, except 
seeing a lot of Jews in sackcloth and ashes. All very 
well if you care about seeing curiosities, Noah*« Ark, 
and all that kind of thing — divinity, you know — ^beyond 
that, as Sir Charles says, nothing in it." 

" But I say, it's an awful thing to think that the head 
of the Government — the first man in Europe — is a Jew; — 
a ' Eberew Jew,* as they say on the stage. Shades of 

B 2 
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former premiers, can ye rest in your graves and see your 
parliamentary descendants so insulted !" 

" Not at alL I'd far rather see Dizzy in than Glad- 
stone, and those Reformers. Conservatism and the Cau- 
casian mystery for ever ! Le Jew est fait. Vive le Jew ! 
as they say in Baden." 

" It's all bosh about his being a Jew. There are very 
grave doubts about his having ever been one, and if it 
were so, he's not a Jew now. I look upon Disraeli as 
the first man of the age." 

**Well, I don't believe in proselytes, for my part. 
Religion's like bachelorhood, once changed one never 
can be suited." 

"Besides, I object on the grounds of political 
economy," said another. 

" Political economy ! Good heavens, where did the 
fellow get the word from ? He's been reading a book 
and muddling himself in his old ^e, I do believe. Go 
on Dick, my son." 

" Shut up ! I object on political economical grounds, 
for I have heard that, by an abstruse arithmetical calcu- 
lation made by the most eminent Cambridge men 
and Broad Church divines, it takes a small fortune to 
convert a Jew. Now, I consider that that fortune, 
whatever it is, ought to be appropriated to a more 
patriotic and cheaper cause." 

" Hear, hear, Dick. Le Jew ne vautpas la chandelle P 

"My dear boy, that is twice within the last few 
minutes that you have quoted French, and barring the 
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profiunciation, you speak it well. How long have you 
been on the Continong?" 

'* None of your chaff." 

"Charley has been staying at Baden, under very 
Parisian influences, which accounts for his marvellous 
progress." 

" Oh, have you } Had good sport ?" 
Nothing much : just a little * flutter,' that's all" 
Any one break the bank whilst you were there ?" 

"Yes. There was rather a good match between a 
Jew and a Greek who were stopping at the * Stephanie.' 
The Greek bet the Jew a thousand louis that he would 
break the bank fii-st, both to play with the same capital, 
^nd each to stick to one colour throughout. The Jew 
chose the red, and each began with something like 
7000/. Having the most sublime confidence in the 
race of Israel whenever the acquisition of money is their 
object, I backed the Jew for a monkey, with Harry 
Clavering, against his opponent. For a time the colours 
turned up fairly evenly, but after a bit there was a run 
upon the black, and Mein Herr the Hebrew playing the 
maximum every time got it rather hot, and I saw the 
drops of perspiration like the dew of Mount Hermon 
standing on his brow, and I thought my monkey looked 
awfully fishy. But Israel, as usual, was equal to the 
occasion, and played with great pluck. The colour 
changed, and there was a run on the red for twenty-five 
consecutive times — ^the Jew all the time playing double 
— I mean staking the maximum at the same time both 
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on the colour and on manque^ and losing upon neither. 
The result was that he cleaned his friend the Greek 
entirely out, broke the bank, and won me my monkey." 

" Bravo !" 

" He did rather a neat thing, that same Jew. Opposite 
him, whilst he was steadily winning, was a very pretty 
girl, who had lost every thing, and womanlike, put up 
her pretty hands, and began to cry. Quietly the 
Hebrew handed over to her a five-thousand-franc note, 
saying, * Pardon^ ntadame, unmotichoirt Rather neat, 
I thought.'* 

" Very. Gallant Moses !" 

"By Jove, I see the 'Lord Warden,' quite disftinctly. 
I vote we breakfast there, and go up to town by a 
later train." 
. "Agreed I" 

Listening to this highly Instructive conversation was 
a young man, apparently of about twenty-five years of 
age. His arms were folded, and his lip from time to 
time slightly curled with scorn as he surveyed the 
several speakers. He was dressed in dark grey, with 
a thick great coat, lined with sable, and with cuffs 
and collars of the same fur, closely buttoned round 
his tall, well-made figure. On his head was a felt 
hat, shaped like that worn by a Tyrolese peasant. 
When the Englishmen had finished their conversation, 
h^ turned round and walked up and down the deck. 
Occasionally he took off" his hat, and let the cold keen 
wind play around his black clustering curls. Let me 
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take one of these opportunities to describe him. A 
broad — not lofty — forehead, all the more white from the 
contrast afforded by the rich, dark hair that surmounted 
it, curled d la Byron. Eyes, deep-set, dark, and singu- 
larly lustrous — z. sort of liquid film in their lustre — - 
fringed with long, thick black lashes curling upwards, like 
those of an Italian woman. Eyebrows well arched, 
silky, but distinctly pencilled, gave a marked expres- 
sion of penetration to his face, the complexion of 
which was a clear white, seldom seen except in the 
region of the Caucasus. A nose, not Grecian, not Roman, 
but a well-sculptured blending of the two, the bridge 
clearly cut, with nostrils delicate and transparent as a 
beauty's ; one of those noses that Leech used so well to 
portray in his * swells.* A short upper lip met a mouth 
curved like Apollo's bow — ^the lips full, but not too full, 
just enough to give a slight expression of animalism to a 
face almost too refined and delicate for a man. The 
chin resolute and well cut. No beard or whisker 
tended to vulgarize his patrician features, only a slight 
black silky moustache, carefully kept, and often stroked 
by its owner. His head was exquisitely small and well- 
shaped, and set on a neck white and full as a column of 
marble. Lovers of race would have seen in him those 
two unmistakeable signs of good birth — hands white, 
well shaped, taper fingered ; and feet small as a woman's, 
and with insteps arched like an Arab's. His figure was 
tall and graceful, and as he paced to and fro the deck, 
his air of ban. tan attracted the envious gaze of more 
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than one London dandy, who wondered who the deuce 
that fellow was. Steamboat report put him down as a 
Russian prince. 

*' Will you have some breakfast, sir ?'* said the steward. 
" Coffee, tea, eggs and bacon, and a 'am down below, sir." 

Said the stranger in a voice soft and musical, but 
with a marked foreign accent, " I thank you ; I shall 
wait till I arrive in London." 

" Long time to wait, sir. It's now six, and you wont 
be in London till nine." 

" You know London ?" 

" Depends upon what you calls London. I don't know 
much of the West End, except to take my missus 
to the theayters when I'm off duty ; but I knows 
the city, every hinch of it, cos my father's one of the 
warders of the Tower, you know, sir." 

*' I know nothing. It is my first visit to England. I 
am directed to go to Finsbury-square, in the city. You 
know it ?" 

<* Oh certainly. I knows Finsbury — it isn't what I call 
a slap-up part of the town — full of Jews, doctors, and 
such like, but it's quiet and respectable. Long way from 
the West End though, sir." 

" I care not It is the East End of London which I 
wish to see. Your Exchange, your Tower, your Bank 
your Bishopsgate-street, your Houndsditch." 

" Oh ! don't say our Houndsditch, sir. We don't live 
there — only them Jew people. It's full of them — ^them 
as ain't got much money, though for my part I never 
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knew'd a Jew wot hadn't got much money. What with 
cheating, prigging, and receiving stolen goods, they 
ought to be rich, oughtn't they, sir ? A bad lot, sir. 
IVe met a goodish many, but I never seed their virtues, 
only their wices. Show me a Jew, and Y\\ show you 
wice. But what can you expect from a people what 
hates Christianity ; and as I hear crucifies their babies 
out of derision to us, and only believes in what they calls 
circumscissoring — a kind of hopposition shop to our 
baptism !" 

" You appear to know a great deal of these people," 
said the stranger, quietly. 

" Yes, sir. My father lives not far from them. Hounds- 
ditch ain't a hundred miles from the Tower, you see, sir. 
Can't live near a Jew without knowing summut of him 
precious soon, but still at the same time there's a good 
deal of prejudice concerning them among us. I have 
knoY^n Jews as is no Jews — people quite content with 
fifty per cent, profit, and a asking three times as much as 
other people ; but them is the exception, I own. They've 
got a place down there which they calls a Sinnersgog, 
a kind of church, you know, sir, where they reads out of 
a book backwards, and prays with their hats on, all the 
time a jumping up and sitting down, and kicking up 
doose's own delight. They're a rummy lot, sir ; and 
ain't they cunning ! I never knew but one man who got 
the advantage of a Jew, and it were in this way. You 
see, sir ^" 

"Thank you, I am not curious on the subject," 
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said the stranger, curtly, and turning on his heel. 
Three hours later he arrived in London. Of all the 
dreary localities of London, Finsbury-square is the 
dreariest. It bears a striking relationship to its sister- 
spot of exile, Bloomsbury-square. Equally gloomy and 
deserted, it looks like an oasis of uninhabitation and 
neglect in the midst of a busy thoroughfare. Here and 
there the names of several doctors — doctors not yet risen 
to the medical purple of Saville-row or Albemarle-street 
— appear on the different doors of the houses, and those 
of a few merchants on dirty wire blinds, show the world 
that the large gaunt houses are occupied. No children 
gambol in the garden of the square ; nurses are never 
seen wheeling perambulators within its sacred enclo- 
sure. Not a carriage ever stands at any door, not 
a pedestrian walks its forlorn pavement It would 
appear as if its inhabitants lived entirely within their 
doors, never stirring out, and the rest of the world 
avoiding them rigorously. In this remote, unfriendly, 
melancholy spot are a few hotels, something of the 
Leicester-square type, on a strictly private scale, and 
looking cleaner. At one of these, the cab containing our 
steamboat stranger stopped. A private servant, evidently 
a valet, immediately came forward. 

" Well, Steiner," said the stranger, in German. 

*' Good morning, Herr Count. Your apartments are 
ready ; be pleased to follow me." And so saying, the valet 
led his master into a suite of rooms on the drawing-room 
floor, handsomely but gaudily furnished, and in bad taste. 
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Prepare my room, Steiner, and unpack my things." 
And so at last I am in England," said the stranger, 
throwing himself into a crimson satin fauteuil that flamed 
against the window ; '* this England, the country of so 
many of my exiled race, once our bitterest persecutor, 
now our freest home ! Surely here, in this country, so 
just in its laws, so jealous of its freedom, so genuine in 
Its sympathies, whose benevolence and philanthropy are 
proverbial amongst my people abroad ; this England, to 
whom we all look for aid in moments of oppression and 
persecution, surely here I shall find the dark clouds of 
prejudice rolled away, and my race basking in the sun- 
shine of honour and respect." 

He paused for a few moments, then continued — 
" And if not, what care we ? Here, if prejudice re- 
main, the law at least makes us equal. No oppressive 
edicts control us, confining our talents, degrading our 
manhood's honour — ^here in this country I have so much 
heard of, all professions are open to us ; Jew and Gentile 
fight alike — not perhaps equally, but still both unre- 
stricted — in the arena of life for the world's prizes. 
Here, though a Jew is a Jew, and hence subject to 
narrow-minded prejudice and the worldling's ridicule — as 
I saw on the steamer to-day — ^yet here he is a man for* 
all that. Where freedom exists, I fear not Israel's repu- 
tation. Oh, Christianity ! you have bound us down with 
cruel laws, hounded us from land to land, oppressed us 
killed us, tortured us, endeavoured to annihilate us, but 
we still exist;, whilst other nations have perished off the 
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face of the earth beneath a quarter of our sufferings ; and 
in our existence we learn the immutable laws of ethno- 
logy, that a superior race can not be absorbed in an 
inferior ! Upbraid us, when you left but one profession 
open to us — usury, and took our life when we but mur- 
mured and wished for other channels for our industry ; 
and then wonder that you made us a mercenary and 
servile people ! All we have been we owe to your 
accursed hate ; all we shall be will be due to ourselves. 
Oh, Christianity ! you hated creed of a hated prophet" — 
said the stranger, with a curling lip—" all that you pos- 
sess is deduced from us, the victims of your pretended 
derision ! Ay, you jealous Christians, pretended derision, 
for in despising us you throw derision on yourselves ! 
Our prophets are your own. The sacred history of our 
sacred race is your lamp to your feet and lantern to 
your paths. In your cathedrals and churches you read 
the pages of our fathers, and sing the melodies of our 
grandest Psalmist Nay, the very additions to your 
faith are yet from us ; your priests vainly attempting to 
deduce their apostolical succession, only prove their 
wish and anxiety to be considered as the spiritual 
descendants of Jews. The proud Pontiff of Rome 
owes all his idolatrous glory to being the pretended 
successor of him who forsook the religion of his race — 
the apostle whom you call Saint Peter. And He, your 
Founder and chief comer-stone, your Redeemer and 
acknowledged Saviour, who perished by my ancestry, 
who was He but a Jew of the purest type — ^the Jewish 
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son of a Jewish carpenter! Inconsistent sect ! you cling 
to the garments of a Jew, and from his past history 
evolve your owrt religion, and then despise him for all 
you owe to him ! But what cares the fountain head for 
the poUuticm of its stream? Give us Liberty and 
Equality, we care not for Fraternity, and the world 
shall soon see that the glory has not departed from 
Israel ! The sceptre has not departed from Judah, 'tis 
only held in abeyance for a time by the will of the 
Great Eternal ; and the clouds are now fast dissolving 
that so long have enveloped you, my beloved race, iii 
misery and oppression ; and the time is nigh at hand 
when you will have ceased your sufferings, and avenged 
your wrongs !" 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of his 
servant 

" All is prepared, Herr Count/' 
" Good. I shall breakfast an hour hence." 
And the stranger entered an inner apartment, through 
one of the folding doors. It was a good-sized room, 
containing the usual bed-room furniture in heavy dark 
mahogany. Over the chimney-piece, which looked to- 
wards the East, was what appeared to be a small notice, 
framed and hung like a picture. It contained thes6 
words : — 

"•Misrach. For from the rising of the Sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name shall 
be great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
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offering ; for my name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." 

The stranger having completed his toilet, stood for a 
few moments in meditation ; then going to where his fui 
great coat w^ hanging up, he took out of its breast 
pocket a small red bag ; this bag he placed on the 
mantelpiece, and proceeded to turn up the sleeves of the 
left arm of his coat and shirt till his arm was perfectly 
bare. He now took out from the little bag what looked 
like two small leathern ink-pots, to which long black 
straps were attached ; one of these he placed on his 
naked arm, binding its long strap seven times round at 
intervals of an inch till it reached his wrist, when he 
carried it along his palm, and twined it round his 
middle finger three times, and then twice around his 
palm. Whilst performing this strange proceeding ht 
said in Hebrew — 

"Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy precept, and 
commanded us to wear phylacteries. Thou openest 
Thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing." 

The stranger now took from the same bag a similar 
ornament, and placed it round his head, repeating at the 
same time the following blessing : — 

"Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of the Universe, 
who hast sanctified us with Thy precepts, and given to 
us the precept of phylacteries." 

Upon the coverlet of the bed was extended a long 
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white silken mantle, with a deep blue border, and 
fringes at its four corners ; this he now took and care- 
fully examined the small knots at the end of the fringes, 
to see that they were all correct, and not damaged in the 
packing and unpacking. During the examination he 
uttered the following pra:yer :— 

*' Bless the Lord, O my soul : O Lord my God, Thoti 
art very great; Thou art clothed with honour and 
majesty; who coverest Thyself with light as with a 
garment, who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. 
Behold, I prepare my body to cover myself with a com- 
manded covering for the only sacred and blessed name 
and His Sh'chinah, with fear and love, with perfect 
unity in the name of all Israel. Behold, I come to cover 
myself with a vestment of fringes, to perform the precept 
of my Creator, as it is written, * That they make them 
fringes in the borders of their garments, throughout their 
generations, and that they put upon the fringe of their 
borders a riband of blue/ For blue is like the sea, and 
the sea is like the sky, and the sky is like the throne of 
glory ; and as I am covering my body with fringes, so 
may my soul, its 248 members, and its 365 veins, be 
covered with the light of fringes which amounts to 613 ; 
and just as I cover myself with a talith in this world, so 
may I merit a Rabbinical mantle and a beautiful talith 
m the world to come, even in the garden of Eden ; and 
may my soul, body, spirit, and prayer, be delivered froni 
the external ones on account of the precept of the fringes. 
And may the talith spread its wings over them, and save 
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them, *as an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over the 
young/ I come, therefore, to increase sanctity amongst 
the celestials, and to purify all wickedness and all 
bkmishes that I have committed with my eyes, hands, 
and body, in this world." 

Having now satisfied himself that all the fringes were 
in perfect order, he placed the mantle upon his head, 
letting the ends fall gracefully behind, very much in the 
same way as a Spanish woman wears her mantilla. 
Whilst doing this, he prayed: — ^'^ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sancti- 
fied us by Thy precepts, and hast given to us the precept 
of fringes ;" and immediately afterwards he uttered the 
following : — " Lord of the Universe, it is revealed and 
known to Thee, that my desire is to do Thy pleasure, and 
to perform all the precepts which Thou hast written in Thy 
law, and to attend to all the warnings which Thou hast 
denounced in Thy law. May it please Thee, O Lord my 
God, and the God of my fathers, that Thou mayest be 
my helper, that I may be prevented from transgressing; 
either to-day, or any day, even one of the 365 precepts 
of prohibition ; and that I may be enabled to perform to* 
day, and every day, every precept that may happen to 
come in my way of the 248 precepts of commandment 
And as for those which I cannot perform, may my good 
will be taken as a deed, and may it be considered with 
Thee as if I had actually fulfilled them ; and that it may 
be made, through my fulfilling this precept, a spiritual 
garment for my soul, spirit, and breath, for my 248 
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spiritual members, and for my 365 spiritual veins'; that 
through it I may have a Rabbinical mantle in the 
world of spirits, in the garden of Eden, and be clothed 

in it at the r^urr^ctJQQ. of the dead in the wbrld to 

• ■--•-•••-■ ^„ 

come.'* 

Having finished the above prayers, he took a prayer- 
book from his toilet-table, and standing, dressed as I have 
described, facing the small picture-frame, read quickly 
but reverently the prayers for the Morning Service as 
prescribed in the Tephilloth, or daily form of prayer, 
according to the order of the German and Polish Jews. At 
the end of an hour his orisons were finished, and taking ofT 
his dress and ornaments, he proceeded to his sitting-room, 
where he found a substantial cUjeAner d la fourchette 
awaiting him. Seating himself at the table, he said, 
"Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who bringeth forth bread from the earth," and 
then commenced his repast. As the different dishes were 
handed to him, he pronounced a separate blessing upon 
each. When he had finished, he stood up and said, 
"Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who feedeth the whole world with His good- 
ness, and with grace, kindness, and mercy giveth food 
to every creature, for His mercy endureth for ever. And 
as His abundant goodness hath never been deficient to- 
wards us, so may we never be in want of sustenance for 
ever and ever, for the sake of His great name, for He is 
the God who feedeth and sustaineth all, and dealeth 
beneficently with all, and provideth food for all the cre^» 

C 
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tures that He hath created. Blessed art Thou, Lord 1 
who giveth food unto all." 

The stranger now took a cigar from out an ivory cas^ 
and in its consoling fumes was soon lost in reverie. 




CHAPTER IL 

MODERN JUDAISM. 

■ggdJANIEL TELEKI, the modest hero of these 
^§J pages, was the only son of Count Solomon 
Teleki, the wealthiest banker and merchant in 
Warsaw. At an early age he lost his mother, and was 
brought up entirely by his father, a Polish Jew of the 
most rigid class. 

Unlike most other countries in which the scattered 
nation of God have been forced by the circumstances 
of their history to take refuge, Poland has been their 
one only asylum where the line of demarcation between 
them and the inhabitants of the country of their adop- 
tion has not been so strictly drawn. In France, Prussia, 
Russia, Italy, a Jew, from the nature of his religion, from 
his peculiarity of appearance, and from Christian preju- 
dice to his race, becomes, or rather became, at once a 
marked object amongst its inhabitants, and the butt of 
their scorn and derision. In Poland, however, both Poles 
and Jews have a fellow-feeling in common — for both are a 
nation without a king, both are a persecuted people ; and 
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in their united hatred of Russian tyranny forget their 
religious differences and sectarian prejudices. Another 
cause there also operates favourably towards freeing the 
Jew from persecution, and elevating him into an object 
of respect and consideration. The Polish Jews are re- 
garded by all as the most highly gifted of the Hebrew 

race, both in intellectual power and mental cultivation. 

.- ., • • • »■ -^ 

Nearly all the synagogues of Germany are supplied with 
teachers and rabbis by Poland. All the higher branches 
of commerce and other industries are entirely in their 
hands in that' country ; in fact, we tnay say that in 
Poland, trade is exclusively in the possession of the Jews* 
Hence the Hebrews there are masters of the situation, 
and in social position, wealth, and education above the 
oppressed Pole. A link, too, exists between the Polish 
noble and the Jew. To the Jews in Poland belonged, in 
former days, the peculiar privilege that any one of their 
nation who embraced Christianity and distinguished 
himself in the army became by right a noble; and 
to this day many of the aristocracy of that un^ 
happy coimtry acknowledge their descent from Jewish 
families. 

: Among this aristocracy Solomon Teleki was enrolled, 
but the rigid old Jew was not proud of the honour. He 
regarded it as the price of his family's greatest shame^ 
for his grandfather having borne arms against Russia in 
the early wars of Polish independence, and having ren-r 
dered the greatest services to his country, was created 
Count Teleki by King Stanislaus^ and a knight of th^ 
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Order of St "Michael, on his formaUy renouncing 
Judaism. His only son, the father of Solomon Telek^ 
after having been educated in the tenets of Christianity, 
Very shortly after the death of the Count, enibraced the 
faith of his ancestors, but still retained the title, by express 
sanction of the government of Russia, to whom he had beeit 
useful in his capacity as banker in bringing out a Russiaii 
loan. Count Solomon Teleki was a type of a Jew noW 
by no means common. The prc^ess of civilization o^ 
of science had not in the slightest d^ree influenced the 
strictness of his belief. He was a Jew rather of the past 
century than of the present He loved to be considered 
as the most orthodox^ among the orthodox ; and in alt 
the observances of the ceremonial law of his creed, np man 
wais more rigid. He made broad his phylisuiteries, was 
most liberal in his charities, most particular in his cele^ 
iDration of fasts and festivals, and in keeping his Sabbath 
holy. 

Like many of his race, hfc perhaps confounded strictness 
with piety, and imagined that as long as he kept the law 
of Moses and all Jewish observances, nought else was re* 
quired. Next to his faith, all his affection was centred iri 
his only son, Daniel, whom he loved with all the idolatry 
of a fond and doting father. But the old man did not 
allow his affection to stand in the way of the education of 
his boy. Hewantedhim to be like himself, a thorough Jew^ 
proud of his religion, proud of his ancestry, and to be 
worthy to succeed him as the greatest supporter of his race 
in the city of Warsaw. The religious education of ^ Jewish 
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hoy IS by no means the same simple thing as with us. 
Judaism is full of externals, and to every external some 
important and sacred meaning is attached. A faithful 
adherence to these externals constitutes half the creed of 
many a Jew. The slightest departure from their ob- 
servance is a mortal sin, and denounced in the pages of 
the Talmud as equal to blasphemy. In fact, it is hardly 
too much to say that these externals in many cases take 
the place of the morale of religion altogether. As the 
object of the following pages is to enlighten the public 
mind r^arding the singular creed of this singular people, 
it may not be out of place to give here a brief sketch of 
those fundamental principles of Judaism in which the 
young Teleki was instructed. 

On the return of the Jews from Babylon, finding that 
all the sufferings and calamities they had endured were 
the consequence of not having kept the law of Moses, 
they determined to fulfil it for the future to the very 
letter. Accordingly, they discovered, after a most 
minute research, 613 precepts in the Pentateuch, 
which every Jew is bound to observe, and to which 
he attaches great merits. The chief of these numerous 
precepts, and which have been said to constitute 
the very basis of Judaism, are the following three : — 
Phylacteries, fringes at the corner of garments, and 
the sign on the doorposts. These three precepts are 
considered to be coeval with the institution of Judaism. 
Let us briefly examine their nature. The custom of 
wearing phylacteries at prayers by the Jews is deduced 
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from the commandment in the law of Moses, ''And it 
shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, and 
for a memorial between thine eyes" — recorded four 
times in the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy. Great 
reverence is attached to them. They consist of the four 
following parts of Scripture written upon slips of parch- 
ment rolled up and put into a little leathern box : — ist 
Part, Exodus xiii. i — lo; 2nd Part, ii — 16; 3rd Part, 
Deut vi. 4 — 9; and 4th Part, xi. 13 — ^21. This box is 
then sewn together with the sinews of a clean animal, 
and bound for a sign upon their hands. They again 
write the four passages on four separate slips of parch- 
ment, and put them into four small leathern boxes joined 
together in one, sewed with sinews as before, and put 
them as frontlets between their eyes. The rule for 
making phylacteries as laid down by the Jewish law is 
as follows : — " Take a square piece of wood : its length 
must be equal to its width, and its width to its height ; 
but it is immaterial if its height be more or less than its 
width ; it is only requisite to be careful that its length 
should be equal to its width. Make in it three deep in- 
cisions, in order that it may be made into four compart- 
ments. Take a piece of leather, and moisten it with 
water; put in it the wood cut, and make the leather 
come in between every incision. Whilst yet moist, press 
it on both sides until there be made in the leather the 
figure of a Shin with three heads,* on the right side of 



* Shin is the initial letter of the Hebrew word Shadai, Ahnighty'; 
it is something like a W. 
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him that wears the phylacteries/ and the figure of a Shift 
with four heads on the left side ; leave the leather uppQ 
the wood until it is dry, and then take off the lather 
from the wood cut, and there will be four empty com* 
partments. Then place perpendicularly a written por- 
tion in every little box. And this is the order of putting 
them in: put Deut xi. 13 — 21, in the box which is on 
the right hand of him that uses them ; Deut. vl 4—9, 
in the next ; Exod. xiii. 1 1 — 16, in the third ; and i — 10, 
in the fourth, which is on the left hand of him that uses 
them. In this manner, then, take the sinews of a clean 
beast, particularly the sinews that are in the steps of the 
animal, which are white and stiff; bruise them with 
atones, or other hard substances, until they become like 
flax ; then spin them, and with the threads sew the divi- 
sions together at the four sides; on each side three 
stitches, in order that there may be altogether twelve 
stitches, according to the number of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. If the number be lessened and made ten, ac- 
cording to the number of ten only, leaving out Judah, 
who was a king, and Levi, who was a priest ; or, if the 

» 

number be increased, and made fourteen, according to 
the number of the twelve tribes, with the addition of 
Manasseh and Ephraim, it is alsp right" 

The straps of leather, which fasten the phylacteries 
upon the head and arm are called f^tstwth. The breadth 
of the r'tsuoth for the head ought to be equal to the 
length of a barleycorn or a little wider, and the length 
to be sufficient to compass the head, and to make the 
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kesner or knot. The ends must hang down on the 
tight side as far as the navel^ and on the left as far as 
the breast, or they may be longer, but not shorter. The 
length of the r'tsuoth for the hand is to be such as to go 
seven times round the arm and three times round the 
middle finger, with a little to remain over. 

I have ialready said that the Jews attach great re- 
verence to the wearing of the phylacteries. When a 
male child is twelve years and eleven months old, his 
father is obliged to instruct him in the requisite ob- 
'^rvances relating to them, and to impress upon him the 
blessings awaiting those that use them rightly, and the 
awful punishments bestowed on those who abuse them'. 
During a whole month the child is taught nothing els6 
but their sublime holiness. When he has attained the 
age of thirteen years and one day, he takes the responsi- 
bility of the law upon himself, and is thenceforth bound 
to use them. This in the Jewish Church stands in the 
same relation as bur rite of confirmation. The father of 
the child returns thanks in the synagogue before all the 
congregation, that the Almighty has released him from 
his child's responsibility, in these words : — *' Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, that Thou 
hast set me free from the punishment of this child ;" for 
till that time has arrived the son's conduct is imputed to 
the father. The earliest time in the morning at which 
phylacteries are allowed to be worn is "when a persoii 
is able to distinguish between blue and white ;" and they 
are chiefly now used, by order of the Rabbis, at the timd 
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of morning prayers. A great number, however, of the 
Jews of Poland, Jerusalem, and Russia, wear them from 
morning until evening, with the view of separating them- 
selves from the world and enjoying close communication 
with God in their studies ; for as long as a Jew is arrayed 
in his phylacteries, his mind must not be distracted from 
worship, *' even for the twinkling of an eye." For this 
reason every one is prohibited from sleeping in them. 
The phylacteries are only worn during prayers, and 
never on the Sabbath. 

When the Jews have finished their prayers, they take 
off their phylacteries and put them together in such a 
manner that the straps may appear like doves' wings 
round the boxes. Many Jews not only look upon their 
phylacteries as a mediation between them and God, 
but also as amulets and charms to drive away spirits. 
It is not at all uncommon for superstitious Jews, when 
they go anywhere by night, to take their phylacteries 
with them, that the devil may not have dominion 
over them. Nor is their superstition at all out of place 
when we consider their importance and efficacy as 
laid down in Jewish prayers. These are a few of their 
assertions : — " Whosoever hath phylacteries on his head, 
he will not sin." " Whosoever wears phylacteries, his 
sins are forgiven him." " Whosoever wears phylacteries, 
hell fire shall not prevail against him to annihilate him." 
"Not every Israelite is a Jew, except he has two wit- 
nesses : the sign of circumcision and phylacteries." 
" The mysteries of phylacteries are extremely deep ; it 
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is impossible to write even a few of them, for the virtues 
of the precept of phylacteries are very great," &c. &c. 

Women and children wear no phylacteries. 

As in our Lord's time, the Scribes and Pharisees made 
broad their phylacteries for to be seen of men, so also 
such of the modern Jews who profess to be more holy 
than their brethren, have their phylacteries very broad 
indeed, and look down upon those who wear them small, 
considering it a sign of great carelessness. I now come 
to the second great precept of Judaism-^the borders of 
the garments or fringes. 

This precept of the ceremonial law is undoubtedly of 
Divine institution, for an attentive perusal of Numbers 
cap. XV. V. 37-40, and of Deut. cap. xxii. v. 12, will convince 
us that the Jews were commanded literally to wear 
fringes in the borders of their garments. In fact, our 
Saviour himself observed this precept according to the 
law of Moses, for we read of the woman with the issue 
of blood coming behind Him and touching the border of 
His garment. This border (ic/oaorTrcSov) signifies literally 
a fringe. From the twelfth verse of the twenty-second 
chapter of Deuteronomy — "Thou shalt make thee fringes 
upon the four quarters of thy vesture, wherewith thou 
coverest thyself," the Rabbis at first concluded that the 
fringes should be put in the upper garment, as it is parti- 
cularly stated "wherewith thou coverest thyself ;" and 
laid it down as a rule of faith. But at a later period the 
Jews were ordered to make an especial garment for the 
purpose of putting fringes on it, which is commonly 
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called bj^ Rabbinical writers a talith^ whith" s^niftes a 
vestment, but is generally applied to that particular upper 
garment which has the fringes in its four comers. It re- 
sembles a napkin, or a shawl in shape, and is made of 
,white sheep or lamb's wool The Rabbis are very par^ 
ticular as to the whiteness of the talith. They order it 
to be of the same whiteness as the garment of the 
"Ancient of days," which "was as white as isnow.'* 

At the border of every talith is a ribbon of blue 
stripes: the reason why this colour is preferred, is be- 
cause "blue is like unto the sea, the sea is like unto the 
sky, and the sky is like unto the throne of God." The 
prescribed size of the garment is that it " should cover 
in length and breadth the head and the greatest part of 
the body of a boy who is able to walk by himself in the 
market-place, and is not in want of another person td 
take care of him." It must not be of a smaller siz6 
than this, but it may be a great deal larger. Thos6 
worn by the majority of the Jews are very large* 
The Jews in Poland, Holland, Russia, Turkey, and 
Palestine have them as large as will cover the largest 
man from head to foot The very strict Jews think it 
a great merit to have their taliths very large. The 
most important parts of the garment,' however, are the 
fringes. 

The first rule laid down with regard to the fringes is, " It 
is necessary that the threads should be spun for that 
purpose." " The man who spins them must say at the 
l)eginning that he does it for the sake of fringes, or he 
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mxsit i^ay to'a/WMiian, * Spin for me fringes for a 

talith.'" "No threads spun by a Gentile are allowed 
to -be used, for it is written, ' Speak unto the children 
of Israel; signifying to preclude Gentiles/" I quote 
hfere a few directions relative to the spinning of fringes 
from some of the Jewish prayer-books, in order to 
sbowthat theise rulds are in full force at the present day ; 
indeed, if any Jew should neglect to adhere to them, he 
would be bound, according to the Rabbis, to bring a sin- 
offering, if the temple were yet standing. "It is good 
and proper, to make the fringes of nice wool, and the. 
yomen that spin fringes should be very particular about 
Idiem ; and it is good to wash the wool, in order that it 
aaay be white and beautiful, for it is written, ' This is my^ 
God, and I will beautify Him* (Exod. xv. 2), and our 
Rabbis of blessed memory have said, 'Make thyself 
beautiful before Him with precepts ;' viz., by making a 
beautiful talith and beautiful fringes ; also with all other, 
precepts; they must be spun for this very purpose, i.e. they 
that spin must say at the commencement of spinning, 
that they do so for that purpose ] for if they are not- 
spun purposely for fringes^ it would be unlawful to use 
themu'" 

The wool of which the fringes are made must be 
^orn, neither pulled or plucked. "Fringes are not to 
be made of wool that is taken hold upon by thorns,, 
when sheep are lying between them, neither of hair, 
that has been plucked out of a beast, nor from the re- ' 
^lainder of a shjuttle that the weaver leaves at the end of 
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the cloth: because this would be dishonouring the 
precept." 

The threads composing the fringes are four in number, 
and are passed through an eyelet-hole, made about the 
breadth of three fingers from each corner of the garment ; 
these threads are doubled in order to make eight, in 
accordance with the rules laid down in the Talmud ; and 
if one thread should be added, the garment is profaned 
by it. Seven of the eight threads are to be of equal 
length, but the eighth must be a great deal longer. The 
Jews assert that there is an importance attached to 
every thread, and to every knot belonging to the fringe. 
The mysteries connected with these threads, knots, &c. 
are said to be "great and terrible, and cannot be de- 
scribed on paper." Some Cabalists are of opinion that 
Abel's death was caused through a controversy with 
Cain on the mysterious fringes. It is considered by the 
Jews as a mark of great piety to have their fringes very 
long. Thus the Pharisees enlarged the fringes of their 
garments, and were rebuked by Christ for their ostenta- 
tion, as we all know. At the top of the talith is an 
atarah^ or crown, which is a band sewn at the upper 
end, in order that the Jews may not mistake the bottom 
of it for the top. For there is a far greater sanctity 
attached to the top which is on the head, than to the 
bottom. The rich Jews generally have a very expensive 
atarah, embroidered beautifully with gold and silver, and 
consider it as a very meritorious act. According to the 
institution of the Rabbis, the Jews are obliged to 
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wear fringes the whole day; but in order to avoid the 
ridicule such a costume as the one I have just described 
would occasion, they divide the talith into two distinct 
garments ; the talitk gadol, or great talith, and the 
talith katon, or little talith. The talith gadol is only 
worn during prayers in the manner I have described 
Teleki using it in my opening chapter. The talith katon 
is, however, worn constantly, in order that the Jews may 
fulfil the command of wearing fringes the whole day. 
It consists of two quadrangular pieces, generally of wool, 
the same as the talith gadol, joined together by two 
broad straps, and a space left sufficient for the head to 
pass between, exactly like a Popish scapular. From each 
of the comers hangs a fringe of the above-mentioned 
description, so that the wearer may act according to the 
tradition of the Rabbis ; namely, " Two fringes are to 
be turned in front, and two at the back, in order that the 
wearer may be surrounded by precepts." 

Some Jews make it into the shape of a waistcoat, or 
jacket, and use it as an inner garment. The talith 
katon, as worn by the Jews in Poland, Russia, and 
Jerusalem, is very long, and so made as to present the 
fringes to their view (although it is used as an inner 
garment) and thus remind them of God's command- 
ments ; but the Jews in England are very careless in 
their observance of this precept of the oral law, which 
imperatively enjoins that the fringes should be visible, 
for they wear them in such a way that they are not seen 
at all The talith katon must be put on immediately 
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after awaking from sleep, for it is unlawful to go four cubits 
distance without fringes, according to the Jewish law. 
: The influence attached to the fringes is quite as ex- 
travagant as that attached to the phylacteries. The 
Jews look upon them as amulets, to ward off alL 
dashers and evil spirits. No Jew would go out on' 
a dark night without wearing his fringes, for as long 
as he has them on he is convinced that the devil canl 
have no dominion over him. Before I conclude thi^ 
subject, I will give a few of the remarks of the Jewish 
Fathers upon their efficacy : — 

*' Great is the precept of fringes, which is equal to all 
the precepts put together." 

" There is a great obligation imposed upon man to 
make a garment for his soul daily, in which garments he 
is to enter into the garden of Eden, in which he will rise^ 
at the resurrection of the dead ; and on that day on 
which he has not made a garment for his soul, he is 
judged in hell with great punishments ; and even the 
whole object of the soul's descending into this world is 
for the sake of making those garments for herself." 

*' At that time Messiah shall reign over the celestial^ 
and terrestrials; and the evil spirits and devils will 
trouble the nations, with the permission of the Son of 
JDavid, as was the case of Solomon with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, to whom he sent a certain devil, and made him go 
down to the seven habitations of hell, until he con« 
sented to him, and complied with him, and as he also 
did with the Queen of Sheba. By reason of the strong 
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terror of Messiah, all nations will come and take hold on 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, by reason of the merit 
of the fringes which are in the talith, and the nations 
will hold it, in order that they may have protection from 
the destroying angels and the evil spirits." 

" Whosoever performs the precept of fringes is privi- 
leged to be served by 2800 servants ; for it was said, ' In 
those days it shall come to pass that ten men shall take 
hold out of all languages of the nations, even shall take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying. We will 
go with you : for we have heard that God is with you/ 
Now there are 70 nations ; 10 men of every nation 
amount to 700 on one corner, and therefore on 4 comers 
to 2800.** Every Rabbinical Jew, we are told, believes 
implicitly, and fully anticipates to realize, all the above 
mentioned privileges as a reward for carefully observing 
the precept of fringes ; and as they believe the oral law to 
be of divine origin, and therefore binding, any one ex^ 
pressing a doubt on the subject would be stigmatized as 
an heretic or seceder. The Jews of this country, however, 
even those who attempt to prove that the oral law is 
of divine origin, are cautious in propagating such a 
doctrine. 

The third fundamental principle of modern Judaism 
considered by the Jews analogous to that of phylacteries 
and fringes is the nizuzah. This word literally means a 
doorpost, but it is generally applied to a square piece of 
parchment, on which is inscribed some passage of Scrip- 
ture, which is rolled up and fastened to the doorpost of 

D 
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every Jewish house. The m'zuzah is made in the 
following manner : the portions of Deut. vi. 4 — 9, and 
Deut. xi. 13 — 20, are written on one page in one column, 
and a margin is left above and below, about the width of 
half a nail. It must be written on parchment which 
must be ruled- — if it be not ruled there is no virtue in it. 
The number of lines are twenty-two, and all the lines 
must be of equal length. Nothing is to be added to 
these passages of Scripture : but the word Shadai 
(Almighty God) is written on the outside. It is also 
customary to write outside three angelic names, in whose 
names every Jew acquainted with the particulars of his 
creed prays for success whenever he goes out to business. 
These names are "Coozu, B'muchsaz, Coozu," and 
great sanctity is attached to them. Both the Telekis 
never set out to their bank without touching their 
m'zuzah and kissing their fringes and saying, ** In your 
name Coozu, B'muchsaz, Coozu, may I go and prosper." 
When the passages of Scripture that I have mentioned 
are written, the m'zuzah is rolled together, the ends of 
the lines coming inside, and the scroll is put into a cane 
or a cylindrical tube of glass or tin, in which a hole is 
made in order that the word Shadai may be seen. This 
tube is then fastened to the doorpost by a nail at each 
end, " on the right of him that enters the door." The 
m'zuzah is commanded by the Rabbis to be placed on 
each door of a habitable house, whether parlour, recep- 
tion-rooms, bedrooms, kitchen, or cellar. The Jews 
abroad never go out of or come into their house without 
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saluting and kissing it as they pass. On fixing the 
m'zuzah to the doorpost, the following grace is said : — 
"Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy precepts, and 
commanded us to fix a m'zuzah." This command, 
however, does not appear in the law of Moses, but only 
in the pages of the Talmud. 

Houses of prayer and learning do not require any 
m'zuzah, nor is it ever placed over a bath-room. When 
a Jew changes his residence, he dares not take his 
m'zuzah with him, on penalty of the untimely death of 
his children : but if a Gentile is to succeed him, he is at 
liberty to depart with it. In its obligation the m'zuzah 
is stronger than either the phylacteries or fringes, for 
from the latter, as I have already stated, women 
and children are exempt ; but " all are bound to have a 
m'zuzah, even women and servants : little ones are to be 
trained to make a m'zuzah for their doors." This scroll 
is to be examined twice in seven years, as it is liable to 
be worn out or decay, and that belonging to several 
persons, twice in a jubilee. When worn out, it is buried 
with some great man. The same custom is adopted with 
decayed and useless phylacteries, rolls of the Pentateuch, 
and other books. Nothing on which the name of God is 
inscribed is to be destroyed. 

Like the phylacteries and fringes, the m'zuzah is an 
object of great superstitious reverence, though its sanctity 
is not nearly so great The Jew considers it as a sentinel 
to keep away evil spirits ; hence, when he is troubled 

D 2 
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with unpleasant dreams he thinks something has gone 
wrong with his m'zuzah, and immediately sends for a 
scribe to examine it. This same scribe is the only 
person authorized by the Rabbis to write them, and he 
is always a very pious man, having an extraordinary 
knowledge of the Pentateuch, as to every jot and tittle. 
The virtues of the m'zuzah are transcendantly great, 
as described in the Talmud and other Rabbinical writings. 
Unfortunately for those of the house of Israel who assert 
that modern Judaism is coeval with the institution of 
Judaism, the precept of the m'zuzah, as it now exists, is 
not mentioned in the law of Moses, nor laid down by 
him. It is merely a dogma of the Rabbis. The in- 
stitution of the m'zuzah is of course derived from the 
command, " And thou shalt write them upon the posts 
of thy house, and on thy gates." In the infancy of the 
Jewish Church, when only a few written copies of the 
law existed, it was very desirable that certain important 
and comprehensive passages of the law, especially the 
Decalogue, should be written on the doorposts and walls 
of the houses of the Jews, in order that the precepts of 
their God might be ever before their eyes. But as the 
Church grew up and took as its guide the pages of the ■- 
Talmud, a corrupt and unreasonable virtue became • 
attached to these doorpost writings, which has resulted 
in their present superstitious position. The Talmud, 
Zohar, Medrashim, and other works, are great upon this ' 
subject. The following are a few selections from their 
pages regarding it. " Whosoever attends to the m'zuzah, - 
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the days of himself and his children will be prolonged ; 
and whosoever does not, they shall be shortened." " By 
reason of the m'zuzah the destroyer shall have no 
admittance into your houses." ''The Lord is thy 
Keeper, the Lord is thy Shade on thy right hand, for 
the m'zuzah is on the right hand on entering thy house." 
** He who observes the m'zuzah will be kept from sinning." 

In the rigour of all the above observances, the young 
Teleki was educated by his father. By the time he was 
eight years old he had committed to memory the whole 
of the 613 precepts, though nearly all of them were un- 
intelligible to him. But his father obeyed to the very 
letter the law of his people, which ordains that children 
are to learn them in their infancy, as an introduction to 
the oral law. These precepts are divided into 248 
affirmative precepts, or precepts of commission ; and into 
365 . negative precepts, or precepts of omission. The 
Rabbis have also discovered that the law of Moses cor- 
responds with the construction of the human body, for it 
has 248 members, according to the number of the affir- 
mative precepts ; and 365 veins, according to the number 
of the negative precepts : hence they pray, " And that 
it may be made, through my fulfilling this precept, a 
spiritual garment for my soul, spirit, and breath, for my 
^48 spiritual members, and for my 365 spiritual veins." 

From the nature of these precepts, it is very evident 
that very few of them could be understood by a young, 
child of eight years old ; but the old Count would as 
soon have di;eamt of judging, for himself on this point, or 
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of examining into the commands of his creed, as a 
bigoted Catholic would those of his Church. In fact, 
modem Judaism resembles to a certain extent in some 
of its obligations the doctrine of Roman Catholicism. 

Count Teleki was, as I have said, a type of a Jew now 
hot very common among those of his wealth and social 
jposition. He was an Israelite to the very core. No nation 
in his eyes equalled the Hebrews in lineage and illustrious 
history. They were the salt of the earth. Before Rome 
and Athens were, Jerusalem was — a proud city, boasting 
its king, senators, temple, poets, and warriors. The Jews 
were the forerunners of civilization, as they were the very 
source of all religion. He was proud of his birth. He 
never shunned or seemed ashamed of his origin. A 
banker, a wealthy capitalist, the Russian government, 
aware of his influence in Poland, offered him honours and 
rewards. But he refused them. He rendered unto 
Caesar the things that were Caesar's because he was 
obliged : he cared not to be paid for what he was forced 
to give, and gave grudgingly. He was a Jew, and not a 
Roman. He courted not the society of the great and 
powerful. Not Till the wealth of the Indies would have 
made him iiine at the house of a Christian, not even with 
the Czar himself. He bitterly mourned the rapid diminu- 
tion of that exclusive feeling among the wealthier of his 
race. He saw them taking high civil offices in Christian 
States, and living to all appearance the life of ChristianSi 
In his eyes, between a Jew and a Gentile was a gulf im-* 
passable: — a gulf which no amount of teaching could 
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bridge over — a gulf like that which separated Lazarus 
from Dives. 

' Like father, like son. The seed of the father's opinion 
fell on good ground, and brought forth fruit abundantly. 
Daniel' Teleki became a Jew like his father, pious and 
Strict to a degree. But his religion was perhaps deepen 
He was not only a strict Jew, but a most pious one t6 
boot His prayer came from his heart ; his fastings were 
signs of real penitence. Sometimes for days he prayed 
without ever removing his phylacteries. No Catholic 
that ever perished for his creed, no Protestant that evet* 
welcomed the leaping flames around his stake at Smith- 
field for religion's sake, Was more utterly impressed with 
thd sanctity of his creed, Or more firmly believed in its 
prfece^ts than Daniel Teleki. His yoiing life had beeii 
passed \i^ith little to disturb th6 even tenor of his way, 
Onli^ two events had occurred whifch were particularly 
iihjjre^sed upon his memory, the IbsS of his mother, and 
the daty tK^e^n he wafe perrilitted to Wear his phylacteries!; 
' Well he remembered that sorrowful moment when he 
stood at the foot of her bed with eyes fixed on her dying 
countenance: ' ' How great was his grief when he saw that 
she was dead,'afl€l the face which had smiled on him so often 
Was nt>w butf lifeless clay. And then he earnestly prayed 
that God would allow his parent's soul soon to entef 
i^atadise iaiid spare her bitter pain* For the Jews imagine 
that a dead body is always in gfreat agony till it is buried; 
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and that souls are punished for their sins before entering 
{^aradise* Welliie remembered his ^even days of griefj 
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when he sat upon a low stool, wearing no shoes, and 
mourning for the dead, according to the custom of his 
race. Well too he remembered his birthday of thirteen, 
when, attired in his very best, accompanied by his father, 
he went to the synagogue ^nd was received with the 
greatest respect by the Jews. How well he remembered 
his father's voice rising clear and loud in the synagogue, 
saying, '* My son, I do hereby, in the presence of the 
Almighty God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and 
in the presence of this congregation, discharge myself 
from all your future sins. Be thou therefore strong, and 
show thyself a man, and keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in his ways and keep his commandments, 
as they are written in the law!" Beyond these two 
events, the days of his youth passed, undisturbed^ He 
was fond of ^udy and Biblical literature. His doting 
father surrounded him with every means of improvement 
jliat affection could devise or wealth purchase. Rabbis 
Reamed in Talmudical lore read with him its fables; 
French, German, and English tutors studied with him 
the several classics of their respective nations. Th^ 
result was that the young Count, as 1m^ was called, by 
the time he was twenty, could read and ^qpcak French and 
English fairly fluently, besides being acquainted with 
the literature of those countries, — could read and under- 
stand Hebrew perfectly, not by any means a common 
accomplishment among the Jews, and was a thorough 
Talmudical scholar. The following year his father took 
him into partnership, and he resided for some time in 
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Paris as head of the Count's branch there, and there 
too he married. A few weeks after marriage he lost his 
wife by an awful death, and the bitterness of his grief 
banished all his interest in life. 

He had now no soul for business, and his thoughts 
became directed to the condition of his race. He saw 
them in certain countries degraded and persecuted, and 
his heart was inflamed within him. He read of the 
miseries and injustice they endured in the Danubian 
Principalities, in Rome, on the coast line of Africa, and he 
determined to travel and to endeavour to mitigate their 
sufferings. He would drown his great sorrow in religion. 

The old Count fully entered into his feelings, and 
furthered his son's wishes as far as was in his power. 
What wealth he had was at his disposal ; he gave him 
letters of introduction to foreign courts and influential 
statesmen, and wrote private letters to his friends 
at the different towns his son would visit, ta aid him 
in his mission of charity. All that human assistance 
could effect was done, and the young Count set out 
on his travels. He visited Rome,, and saw his people 
surrounded by superstition and sunk in degradation. 
He interceded for them at Constantinople, and freely 
bribed the governors of the Principalities. He passed 
into Russia, and found there the condition of his 
people branded as the accursed and d^raded of the 
empire. Along the coast line of Africa he travelled for a 
year, and there found that justice is but the minion of 
wealth. Cruel edicts were annulled, attention was paid 
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to his remonstrances, beys and governors promised hint 
that his race should be respected and free from all unjust 
restrictions. They were feed liberally. 

Three years he spent in his charitable object tO 
alleviate the sorrows of his persecuted nation. We meet 
him now just as his travels are over. One country he 
had long desired to see — England, but various circum- 
stances had prevented him. In his sojourns in different 
dities he had met many of her countrymen ; had wintered 
with them at Rome ; talked with them at crushed assem- 
blies at Paris ; sledged with them at St. Petersburg ; hunted 
and shot with them in Algeria ; had, in fact, come across* 
them everywhere, for where abroad are Englishmen not ? 
True, his intercoursie with them had been slight, and his 
knowledge of them but superficial, owing to the exclusive 
principles of his creed ; but of all Christian nations he 
much preferred them. He liked their tone of manly inde-^ 
pendence, their respectability of character, their manners' 
and customs. He heard much too of the liberality of 
their government, the freedom of their subjects, the^ 
independence of their press, their toleration of all creeds,^ 
all which greatly prepossessed him in their favour. But' 
above all, he knew that the English law meted out oner 
system of j'ustice for Jews and Gentiles ; that though 

• 

prejudiced againist his race with a rapidly dying out 
prejudice, -a Jew was free to obtaiil all honours in the dif-^ 
ferent professions of the country. He cared little that his^ 
race should be admitted within the doors of the Imperial- 
Parliament, or that the Lotd Mayor of London should' 
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be selected from his people ; on the contrary, according 
to his lights, the Jews should wait till their return to 
Jerusalem, and not legislate for a Christian people ; but 
still it showed a respect and a feeling of liberality to- 
wards his nation which he thought other countries might 
well imitate. He therefore wished now to see the effect 
of such a regime upon those of his race. Were they the 
better for it ? — happier for it ? — above all, were they 
better Jews ? He feared not the latter/ To him, a 
strict Polish Jew, an English Jew was hardly beyond the 
name a Jew at all. He had heard of their coldness in re- 
ligious matters, their irreverence — nay, grave accusations 
against their morality ; he wished to judge for himself. 

The young Count senton his servant, formerly a valet 
to an eminent English Jew, to prepare his apartmehts. 
He had chosen the remote region of Finsbury, because 
there he would be near the chief synagogue of London, 
and close to the very heart of the Jewish quarter. As a 
strict Jew, it would be impossible for him to descend at 
any Christian hotd ; he could only reside in one kept by 
a Jew, where his breads would be baked by- a Jewish 
baker, his meat killed^ by. a Jew, and cooked by a' Jewish 
cook — in fact, where all his requirements would have to 
be the results of Jewish industry; and his present hotel 
had been well recommended to him asa temporary stbode. 



CHAPTER III. 
WITH THE CHIEF RABBL 

IN the following morning, after having perfonned 
his orisons with his accustomed punctiliousness, 
Count Daniel rang the bell for his servant 

" You presented my betters yesterday I" 

" Yes, Herr Count." 

" I am going to call upon the Chief Rabbi this morn- 
ing; where does he live ?" 

" Close by, in Great St. Helen'& Shall I conduct you ?" 

"Yes ; bring me my coat." 

Teleki, during his stay at Paris, had there been imbued 
with the Anglomania aow so prevalent in that fashion- 
able city, for imitating the English in their style of dress. 
After wearing the clothes of the immortal Poole, all 
others were distasteful, to him ; and that great tailor's 
agent, in his. periodical visits to Paris, looked upon 
Count Talllackey, as he called him, as one of his best 
customers. Without being a dandy, Teleki was careful 
in his style of dress, and shunned everything in the 
slightest d^ree outr/ with all the abhorrence of the 
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great Mr. Pelham himself. In this respect he was very 
different to the generality of his race. It was the 
same with all his appointments — ^his mail-phaeton and 
brougham were perfect of their kind, and his groom and 
valet the quietest and best bred of servants. When he 
drove out it was impossible not to regard the handsome 
young man, in his well turned-out dark green phaeton, 
high-stepping bays, and quiet groom, in the dark 
chocolate livery of the Telekis, seated behind, with arms 
folded, placid as a Stoic. There was nothing to offend, 
everything was in perfect taste ; in the crowd of various 
equipages in the Bois de Boulogne, many of them fault- 
less, that of Teleki*s never passed without the remark, 
^yQuel style /" There was, besides the gratification of the 
tastes of a man of refinement, a certain amount of judi- 
cious worldly policy in the quiet, well-bred dandyism of 
the young Count. He knew that in the eyes of the world 
he belonged to a race subject to constant derision — a race 
wealthy, but fond of ostentation in the display of its 
wealth — a race fond of all that was gaudy in jewellery, 
in dress, in almost everything. He cared little for the 
opinion of the world passed upon his nation ; men, 
however sensitive, who implicitly believe in themselves 
with respect to one subject, very seldom do. Self-con- 
fidence is decidedly pachydermatous ; and no one more 
fully reciprocated his father's opinions regarding the 
glorious ancestry of the people of Judah than his son. 
No amount of scorn or contempt, had it been shown 
him, would have made him for a moment ever forget. 
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that he was the superior of the deriders. But no one 
ever showed him aught but the greatest honour and 
attention. His high position in Poland as one of her 
nobility, admitted him to the inner circles of all con- 
tinental society; and when united to a handsome 
presence and a magnificent fortune, it was not unnatural 
that the world greeted him with that homage with which 
it always greets manners and money, especially the 
latter. To Teleki, however, this homage would have 
been distasteful had he not seen that it furthered his views 
in elevating his race in public estimation. Those who 
loved to sneer at his nation, to persecute them, to 
blacken them with a deeper dye than prejudice had 
already effected, felt themselves ashamed when the young 
man, handsome as an Apollo, and with the bearing of a 
prince, had audience with them, and pleaded for the 
alleviation of the sufferings of his people. There was a 
quiet scorn in the air of humility with which he begged 
his petitions to be granted. 

"That man a Jew!" said a Russian statesman, to 
whom Teleki had supplicated for some odious restriction 
respecting his race to be annulled, for in no country is the 
Jew more cruelly oppressed than in half-barbarous and 
wholly tyrannical Russia — " that man a Jew, one who 
belongs to the same race, and in whose veins flows the 
same blood as those accursed Hebrews around us ! Why, 
I took him for an English lord !" And in Russia com- 
pliment can no further go to describe its ideal of elegance 
and distinction. 
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The young Count knew well the greatest of all arts, 

the art of pleasing ; and the chief reason why he pleased 

was because he was so thoroughly natural. Accustomed 

from his childhood to society, he never felt that ntauvaise 

hante which is destructive to all social enjoyment, for 

shyness may indeed be called the sea-sickness of society. 

When he exerted himself to please he always succeeded. 

He drank quietly the pleasures of the world as a man 

who thoroughly enjoys what he drinks, and not as a 

man whose happiness is to get satiated. Moderation, he 

well knew, was the soul of all enjoyment, and excess 

Its tomb. He was no gay diner-out, or indefatigable 

dancer, wearying his limbs and his partner's night after 

night. Like most of his race, he was passionately 

fond of music, and dancing came to him intuitively. 

No man waltzed more elegantly. The voices of the 

fair Parisiennes, during his brief winters among them, 

ranked him amongst the most graceful dancers of the 

season. In London, where men dance with that 

rigidity of figure and expression peculiar to the sons 

of Albion, such a compliment would not mean 

much. Those acquainted with these matters say 

there are three women in our fair capital who 

know how to entertain, and sixteen men who know 

low to dance. But in Paris — ^the city of the world — 

the ball-room of Europe — this compliment was a 

^eat distinction. Like all distinctions, it had its temp- 

^tions. 

Unlike those who regard women as mere secondary 
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creatures of the creation — pretty toys to be played 
with and then thrown away — ^there was in the young 
Count an innate purity of character which ever ren- 
dered the most chivalrous homage to woman's beauty 
and to woman's graceful province over man's heart. He 
was no ladies' man — no tame cat — no mere carpet 
knight In his eyes the man who was always dallying 
about the boudoirs of women, soliciting behests to obey, 
acting the woman amongst women, was either a libertine 
or a fool. He was neither. He regarded the sex as a 
man who respects himself must ever regard them. He 
liked their pretty ways, the luxury and elegance that 
surrounded them, their contrast to men. His liking 
went no further. Was he impregnable ? more than one 
Parisian and Berlin beauty had asked herself: then 
tried her syren charms, but in vain. Around the fair 
honour of the young Count scandal sheathed her darts, 
and calumny was silent. 

At the time of which I write the Chief Rabbi of the 
Jews of Great Britain was the Rev. Dr. Hermann Bauer, 
like Teleki, a Polish Jew. England has never yet pro- 
duced a Chief Rabbi, and has, like France and Italy, to 
look for her high priests among the philosophers of Ger- 
many, or the Rabbinical scholars of Poland. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bauer gave universal satisfaction to all of his 
creed in this country. He was a man simple in his tastes, 
of kindly feeling, courteous and hardworking. No more 
erudite scholar existed among his race. He had edited 
various treatises of the Talmud ; had written one of Ae 
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most accurate of Hebrew grammars; was a profound 
Arabic and Syriac scholar; and above all, the most pious 
and orthodox of Jews. His appearance was the thorough 
realization of an artist's idea of one of the old Patriarchs. 
A tall, commanding figure ; snow-white beard ; long 
white hair brushed back, revealing a forehead which 
towered above like a very monument to intellect ; eyes 
keen, grey, and clearly cut ; an aquiline nose ; and a 
mouth, at least so much of it as the flowing beard dis- 
played, firm and decisive. The dignity of the East sat 
well upon him — that dignity, calm and self-possessed, 
which all Orientals, high and low, appear to possess ; and 
as he walked down the long aisle of the synagogue to 
his pew near the ark, his congregation congratulated 
themselves on such a representative of their religion. 

Such was the individual upon whom Count Daniel was 
about to call. The old Count had given his son a letter 
of introduction to the Chief Rabbi, whom he had known 
as a Rabbi in one of the towns in Lithuania before 
his elevation to his position in Great Britain. Dr. 
Bauer was delighted to meet the young Count. He 
had heard much of his missions of mercy to relieve 
his oppressed brethren in the Danubian Principalities 
and on the coast of Africa through the pages of the 
Jewish Chronicley and he welcomed most warmly one 
so true a son of Israel and so faithful a servant to his 
religion. 

" My dear Count," said the old Rabbi, " I can hardly 
look upon you as a stranger, nor treat you as one. Your 

£ 
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name Is well familiar to me, and I have long hoped that 
this visit to England would have been paid by you." 

" You are very kind," said the Count, bowing low, and 
with his usual stately courtesy ; " but I reserved England 
to the last: as I knew my visit would be one of 
pure pleasure; for here our people are freer than in 
France, Holland, Prussia, or Belgium, though in all those 
countries we are emancipated." 

'* Yes," said the Rabbi ; " here perfect equality, and a 
rapidly diminishing prejudice, surround us. We love 
Great Britain and its free institutions : not an English 
Jew but is proud that this country is his native land 
Here we are met as a fellow-man and a brother ; it is 
indeed a City of Refuge to us." 

'* So we term it abroad," said Count Daniel. 

" And rightly. But still," continued the Rabbi, " this 
complete emancipation has its disadvantages. As a 
race, we have all to hope for in this country. Parliament 
is open to us ; we are free from all Jewish disabilities ; 
high civil offices in the State are occupied by those 
of our faith. The clouds of oppression are fast rolling 
past, and as a race I say we have much to hope for ; 
but as a sect — rigid and exclusive — ^we have much to 
fear." 

** To fear ?" said the Count. 

" Yes ; to fear — ^but not from without, but from within 
— not from Christians, but from ourselves. The very 
liberality we enjoy is detrimental to the purity of our 
religion. Formerly, when persecuted and oppressed, our 
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people clung together, united in one bond — ^hatred to the 
Christians. The Hand that chastened us drew us nearer 
to Him. Our consolation was in our sacred religion and 
its divine ordinances. We were in the world, but not 
of it. There was a sympathy in our seclusion, which 
rendered it all the more secluded. Debarred from 
competing with the Gentiles in aught save com- 
merce, we were content with what simple rewards our 
industry procured. But now that the arena of life is 
open alike to Hebrew and to Christian, the result is that 
the former is rapidly losing that exclusiveness of his 
religion which is the very essence of Judaism. Sur- 
rounded as we are by Christian influences, social, moral, 
and spiritual— dwelling in a Christian atmosphere — our 
habits of thought and feeling have unconsciously become 
much modified. Our race has in this country studied 
Christianity more than ever it has done before. We 
are making ourselves more familiar with the doctrines of 
the Christian Church, and with her institutions and 
charities. In many instances we are Christianizing our 
Judaism." 

" Impossible !" said the Count, horror-struck. 

"True, my son. Here you will see that in many 
of our communities the mode of Christian working 
them has been introduced. We have opened Sabbath 
schools and infant schools, like the Christians. We 
employ Scripture readers, cottage lecturers, and tract 
distributors, like the Christians. In many of our syna- 
gogues you will see pulpits and organs, and hear sermons 
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in the vernacular tongue, and singing, like the Christians. 
We have adopted the title of the Christian clergy and 
their dress. All this is new." 

*' New, alas ! too new." 

*• There is no denying the fact," continued the Chief 
Rabbi, "that all institutions in this country, be they 
social or political, are instinct with Christianity. The 
mental atmosphere in which we move, breathe, and have 
our being, is Christian. Christianity is inscribed in our 
Acts of Parliament Our alternate periods of labour 
and repose are regulated by it. The current of our 
thoughts and the train of our feelings are marked by it. 
Art bears its impress ; and whether the architect rears 
his awe-inspiring pile, the painter endows the canvas with 
the spark of life, the composer and poet kindle in the 
soul the flame of the mightiest emotion — ^the ideals, 
after the realization of which they so strenuously 
strive, bear the stamp of that very Christianity. What 
is the result } The constant intercourse with Christians, 
the influence of Christianity, is sapping the very founda- 
tion of our faith. Let us, as liberal-minded men, as. 
scholars, not as bigots, read and examine, and inquire 
into the doctrines of Christianity — nay, let us borrow 
from it what we would think beneficial to our interests, 
as long as it does not militate against our holy creed. 
But we have not done so. We have gone beyond. We 
have touched pitch, and have defiled ourselves. My dear 
Count, see whether I am not speaking the truth after 
you have visited our people here." 
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" I regret to say that I have heard that the Hebrews 
in Great Britain exhibit great carelessness in religious 
matters," said Teleki. 

" Great carelessness. In fact, many of the British Jews 
hardly know what Judaism is or commands. They send 
their children to Christian schools — ^to Eton, to Harrow, 
to Rugby ; to Christian universities — to Oxford and 
Cambridge. They associate with Christians on terms of 
forbidden intimacy, dine with them, and some marry them. 
They are eager for civil offices in the State, entertain 
men of high birth at their tables, and are by them enter- 
tained, scorn the severity of our ceremonies, and in fact, 
ard Jews but in name." 

" A sad position indeed. Rabbi," said the Count. " The 
truth is, that our race has been so long oppressed, so long 
confined to low sordid pursuits, that now that the arena 
of ambition is open to them, intoxicated with success, they 
throw over their religion for the kingdom of this world. 
'Tis but the first flush of triumph, I trust. The Jew is not 
only a race, but a faith : the two facts are synonymous — 
have ever been, and must ever be. Disunion for long is 
impossible ; and talking of disunion, when in Paris, Rabbi, 
I heard much of a branch of our religion called the 
Reformed Jews, who have separated from the parent stem, 
and are flourishing greatly in England, I believe. I have 
never met them. Pray who are they, and what do they 
profess ?" 

" I will tell you," answered the Chief Rabbi. " You 
must know, that till 1841 the Jews in Great Britain 
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were divided into two communities — ^the Ashkenasim, 
of course as you know, the orthodox Jews, like our- 
selves, and the Sephardim, also as you know, the Spanish 
or Portuguese Jews. Both these communities are, I 
need hardly tell you, distinct, and separate not only 
in Great Britain, but over the whole world. In the 
essentials of Judaism we both agree, but in our ritual 
and ceremonies we slightly differ ; that is all. However, 
in 1 841, some of the so-called enlightened English Jews 
thought a modification of the Jewish service was neces- 
sary. Accordingly, several gentlemen determined to 
establish a new synagogue upon a reformed model. The 
idea originated with the Sephardim Jews, and was soon 
carried out. A synagogue has been built in Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square, called the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews, over which I have no con- 
trol. They differ from us in many respects. Their ser- 
vice is much shorter. They commence at a more con- 
venient hour : on Sabbaths and holy days at half-past 
nine in summer, and ten in winter. They have abridged 
our forms of prayer, removing those portions they con- 
sider not of a devotional character. Their service is 
assisted by a choir. Religious discourses in English are 
delivered every Sabbath and holy day. At the reading 
of the law no one is called up. But their great difference 
from us is, as you will see, a most fundamental one : 
they deny the divinity of the Talmud, or oral law, and 
only possess one law — ^the sacred volume of the Scrip- 
tures. I greatly opposed this so-called reformation, and 
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cautioned all Israelites against it, but in vain. So that 
there are now three separate and distinct communities of 
Jews in Great Britain ; but, the great God be praised ! 
we of the Ashkenasim have by far the greatest majority." 

" Sad it is to see a house divided against itself! And 
each of these communities have of course its own 
charities V* asked Teleki. 

*' Precisely. You must visit our different charitable 
institutions. Count ; they are very well organized." 

" I wish very much to do so. I was much interested 
in Paris with our excellent charitable societies in that 
town, especially with their Benevolent Society and 
Jewish Hospital," said the Count. 

" And I feel sure that in instituting a comparison be- 
tween those of England and France, you will not be 
disappointed with the former." 

Here let me make a slight digression to bear out the 
Chief Rabbi's remark. According to the Jewish creed, 
almsgiving is a most commendable act ; and it is divided 
into eight grades by their great teacher, Maimonides — 
the first or lowest grade being the act of giving reluc* 
tantly ; the second, of giving cheerfully, but not propor- 
tionately to the distress of the recipient ; the third, of 
giving cheerfully and proportionately, but not till relief 
is demanded ; the fourth, of giving cheerfully unsolicited ;' 
the fifth, of relieving the distressed in such a way that 
the recipient knows the benefactor without being known 
by him ; the sixth, of relieving suffering unknown to the 
sufferers ; the seventh, of bestowing charity so that the 
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benefactor is not known to his recipients, nor they to 
him, or his name ; and lastly, the most meritorious of all, 
the act of anticipating charity by preventing poverty. 
Such being the Jewish view of this great virtue, it is not 
extraordinary that the Jews are among the most chari- 
table people of the earth. Their charities are numerous, 
and are of three kinds, public, private, and congrega- 
tional. Among them are societies for studying the law 
and for the education and clothing of boys ; for relieving 
the sick and interring the poor gratis ; for granting 
marriage portions to fatherless girls ; for apprenticing 
poor boys ; for the distribution of bread to the poor 
weekly, and also meat and coals during the winter ; for 
the relief of poor married women at their own homes 
during their confinement, &c. In addition to these, there 
are hospitals, almshouses, ladies' benevolent societies, 
friendly societies, orphan asylums, and in fact, all kinds 
of institutions for the mitigation of distress and for the 
education and comfort of their poor. 

" I have heard," said the Count, " that education 
among the British Jews is or has been imperfect. Is this 
correct r 

" Forty years ago your remark would have been 
just, but not so now. As little by little the strenuous 
opposition to our race has been successfully contended 
with, and inveterate prejudices have been vanquished, 
so gradually a desire for education sprang up in this 
country and rapidly increased. Fathers became anxious 
to train up their children so that they should aspire to 
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higher things than the peddling, trafficking pursuits of 
their parents, which had so long rendered our people a 
by-word among the nations of the earth. All pursuits in 
life gradually becoming open to them as to their fellow- 
subjects, it followed naturally that success in any of them 
could only be obtained by rendering themselves fit to 
cope with their competitors. This alone could be done 
by education. Schools and institutions were built and 
diligently attended by Jewish youths, till we can boast 
of now more than seventeen public schools in this empire, 
together with numerous efficient private schools, and 
literary and scientific institutions. Besides these, to 
every large congregation we have a Rabbinical Institu- 
tion for the especial study of the Talmud, and in addi- 
tion, within the last few years, a Jews' College has been 
founded for the purpose of affording a liberal and useful 
education, suitable for ministers, readers, and teachers. 
No, Count Daniel, no reproach can be laid at the doors 
of the British Jews with regard to want of educa- 
tional establishments. Are you making any stay in 
England ?" asked the Chief Rabbi. 

" In all probability, I shall stay over the winter here, 
but my movements at present are uncertain." 

" Have you visited our Jewish quarters in Houndsditch 
yet ?" 

"Not yet. I was intending to defer that till to- 
morrow." 

" Have you anything very particular to do to-day } for 
if not, it will give me great pleasure if you will lunch 
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with us, and afterwards I will act as your cicerone through 
our ' Modern Judaea/ as I have to visit our free school in 
Bell-lane, Spitalfields. By the way, that is an institution 
you should see.V 

'* You are most kind, Rabbi. Nothing I should like 
better. Your guidance will be invaluable," said Teleki. 

" That's well. Come upstairs, and let me introduce 
you to Mrs. Bauer." 

The Count bowed assent 




CHAPTER IV. 



MODERN JUDiEA. 




QUAINT, dirty district is that Jewish quarter 
which the Chief Rabbi called " Modem Judaea." 
Bounded on the north by Sun-street, on the 
south by Houndsditch, on the west by Bishopsgate- 
street, and on the east by Aldgate, the whole area within 
these limits is exclusively the local habitation of the Jews. 
We, of another race, are foreigners here. A three-shilling 
fare from Pall-mall, and we are in another land. The 
inscriptions over the shops and dwellings are in strange 
characters. Curious sounds salute the ear. Occupations 
unknown to other countries flourish here. The in- 
habitants are in themselves unlike all other people. On 
every countenance a strong Eastern character is impressed. 
They all resemble each other — ^some more refined, some 
coarser in their features, but yet the lineaments are the 
same. There is a striking similarity in the qontour of 
the face ; the brow, the nose, the eye, the curl of the 
locks, the shape of the beard have a peculiar likeness. 
All here are foreigners who are not Jews. 
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What man of Christian faith — ^be he Protestant or 
Catholic — can regard a Jew without intense interest? 
What touching associations are connected with his race, 
the moment its history and character are investigated ! 
What a perfect anomaly to the history of mankind is a 
Jew ! Mingling with the various nations among whom 
he has been scattered, his national character has never 
been lost. He belongs, and always will belong, to a 
peculiar people, to a distinct people. He may become, 
has often become, a Christian, but he never can be a 
Gentile. He is a drop fallen into the ocean and pre- 
served — a lamp kept alive burning amid convulsions and 
tempests — a subject without a leader, having survived 
oppression in every form, while his conquerors are dead, 
and empires who bound him in the chains of tyranny 
have perished for ever. Alone he stands in this respect. 
No race has continued so unmixed. Other nations can 
be traced up to a certain point, but beyond, discovery is 
lost in conjecture, obscurity, and ignorance. The Jews 
only can mark out a lineage, which in its origin and 
history is without a parallel. Why? Because the 
Almighty has made them for important purposes ; some 
already accomplished ; some yet to be developed. They 
are the channels of His grace, and His victims. 

" Modern Judaea" is not a savoury locality. Hounds- 
ditch is hardly a street one would choose for a pro- 
menade, except out of pure curiosity. Nor are White- 
chapel, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, or Petticoat-lane 
districts that, without being proud, one would care to 
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reside in. Their inhabitants belong entirely to the 
poorer and inferior class of Jews. Much destitution 
prevails amongst them, but none of that extreme want 
and misery can be found within their community, as I, 
one of the almoners of the Society for the Relief of Dis- 
tress, in my parochial visits, have witnessed among their 
British neighbours, especially that improvident nation, 
the Irish. This is in a great measure accounted for by 
their habits of industry and excellent national charities. 
The poorer Jews invariably herd together. Single 
families are not frequently met with, because their reli- 
gious ceremonies cannot be performed without a certain 
number being together; hence they congregate in the 
same town and neighbourhood. Wherever a sufficient 
number of families are together, so that ten male adults 
can regularly attend service, a synagogue may be there 
erected. 

The British Jews are of all kinds of avocations — 
lawyers, physicians, merchants of every shade, gold- 
smiths, tailors, cigar makers, &c., but those inhabiting 
the district of " Modem Judaea" are chiefly glaziers, old- 
clothes men, and fruiterers. These are their principal t 
avocations, but whatever is saleable is to be found exposed 
in the Jewish quarter. Wares of all kinds are ex- 
hibited ; all kinds of food, meat, fried fish, bread, cakes ; 
all kinds of tools, ornaments, gold, silver, and pearls real 
or fictitious. Excepting the food, all are second-hand ; 
old dresses, old hats, old shoes, old cloaks, old chains, 
old rings, old locks, nails, &c. ; in fact, everything that is 
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to be found in the mercantile world, both valuable and 
worthless. 

As the Chief Rabbi escorted Count Daniel along the 
dirty, gloomy streets of this quarter, hats were touched, 
and great reverence paid to the former. 

" Pray what is the population of the Jewish com- 
munity in Great Britain ?" asked the Count. 

" I can hardly answer your question with positive cer- 
tainty," said the Rabbi, "as we have no statistical accounts. 
However, we generally calculate that in London we 
possess about 25,000 inhabitants, and in the other parts 
of the United Kingdom, the same. In all, about 50,000 
or 60,000. Latterly, the spirit of emigration has seized 
upon us, and our numbers would diminish seriously, were 
it not that the number of foreign Jews who come to 
settle among us has greatly increased for years past. 
Do you mind entering here ?" And the Rabbi walked 
into a small butcher's shop. 

" Good morning, David," said the Rabbi. 

" Good morning, your reverence," said the man in the 
dress of a butcher, very deferentially. 

" Have you received your diploma yet ?" said the 
Rabbi. 

" Not yet, your reverence. I only passed the examina- 
tion last Thursday, and I suppose the Rabbis have not 
yet decided." 

" I have no doubt you will be accepted," said the 
Rabbi. Then turning to Teleki he said, " a man whom 
I have recommended to be Shochet When it it is de- 
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cided," he added, addressing the butcher, "come and 
call upon me, as I shall wish to see you. Good day." 
And he quitted the shop. 

Here, for the instruction of the reader, I must make 
one of my numerous digressions. Among the Jews, a 
broad distinction is made in articles of food, and the 
greatest importance is attached to its observance. For 
instance, it is unlawful to eat of the flesh of any beast 
that does not chew the cud and divide the hoof: hence 
swine are expressly forbidden, the flesh of which is held 
in the greatest abhorrence, as we all know from the mild 
jokes that are made upon the subject by those not 
possessing such scruples. All kinds of poultry are per- 
mitted to be eaten, except those prohibited in Leviticus 
xL 13 — 25. Fish having fins and scales are lawful 
articles of food ; but all shell fish is strictly forbidden. 
All cattle and poultry must be slaughtered by a Jew, 
according to prescribed rules ; and as these rules are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, the killer must be duly qualified for 
his profession. This killer is called Shochet. His office 
is divided into two departments — that for poultry and 
that for cattle. The candidate for this office has to be 
examined by three Rabbis before receiving his diploma. 
The Shochet kills in a different way to all other butchers. 
With a peculiar knife he cuts the windpipe of the animal 
about three-quarters through. No more than three cuts 
are to be made, and no fewer than two. Should he cut 
a little of the throat, then stop and cut again, and con- 
tinue this till the beast is killed, the killing is irregular, 
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and the meat unlawful. Should the cutting be effected 
by pressure only, or the knife used as a hatchet, the meat 
is unlawful. Should the knife be covered with a cloth or 
hidden by the wool of the animal during the slaughter, 
the meat is unlawful. As soon as the animal has done 
bleeding it is opened, the Shochet examines the heart 
and liver to see if they be healthy, after which he pro- 
nounces the meat to be kosher, or fit for use ; if the con- 
trary, trephah, or unfit for use. The meat is then sealed 
and ready for sale. This plan of killing is adopted so that 
the blood may be entirely drained from the animal, as 
it is an article of Jewish faith not to eat the life of any. 
creature. 

" No doubt. Count, you have heard that one of the 
chief occupations of the poorer Jews in London is the 
merchandize of old clothes," said the Rabbi. 

" I have," said Teleki. " In fact, I believe the popular 
idea of a Jew is that he must be an old-clothesman. For 
a man to be a Jew and not a clothesman, with most 
people is a paradox. I know at Paris and at Berlin a 
Jew is always represented on the stage with a pedlar's 
box of sham jewellery in front of him, and an old clo' 
bag." 

" Precisely the same in England, with the exception 
that the clo' man is occasionally turned into the dis- 
honest money-lender," said the Rabbi. 

" By the way," said Teleki, " I have read in certain 
English journals grave accusations against certain 
money-lenders who call themselves of our faith." 
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" And I fear," replied the Rabbi, " that there is only 
tcx) good ground to believe in the truth of these accu- 
sations. It is such men and their infamous conduct 
that bring discredit upon our race and religion, and 
cause the world to judge us all by those who are our ex- 
ceptions. Here we are at the Exchange !" 
' The Count followed the Rabbi through a small 
passage, then ascended some steps, paid a halfpenny 
toll to a porter at a gate, and then entered the one great 
receptacle for old clothes in London — ^the Clothes 
Exchange. It is not an inviting scene. A damp, 
flannelly sort of odour exhales from the cast-off gar- 
ments ; perhaps also from the individuals who act as 
merchants on these occasions. Men from all countries- 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
flock here to transact business. The Exchange is divi- 
ded into two departments— one for the sale of goods in 
the same condition as when they were bought, and the 
other for goods when repaired. To those about to 
marry on small incomes, I should strongly recom- 
mend a visit to this Rag-fair. Tailors* bills and milliners' 
accounts now-a-days being no small items in the 
' domestic expenditure, it would be a great saving for 
iL both Pater- and Mater-familias to patronize the two 
retail Exchanges adjacent to the chief Clothes Ex- 
change. A man can hardly be considered extrava- 
gant who obtains an outfit at the following ^ alarming 
sacrifice' : — 
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FuH linen fix>nt shirt (very elegant) ••••06 

Pair of worsted stockings o I 

Pair of light coloured trowsers 06 

Black cloth waistcoat ••••••••03 

Pair of braces o 1 

Pair of low shoes o 1 

Black silk velvet stock o i 

Black beaver double-breasted paletot coat,) 

lined with silk j 

Cloth cap o I 

Pair of cloth gloves o i 

Total 3 3 

Nor need any parent grumble when he has to settle 
this little acxount for one of his daughters : 

s. d. 

A shift o 1 

Pair of stays o % 

Flannel petticoat •••••••••04 

Black Orleans ditto ••••••••04 

Pair of cotton stockings o i 

A cotton gown •••••010 

Pair of slippers o % 

Bonnet and net cap 02 

Pair of cotton gloves o [ 

A lady's dlk paletot^ trimmed with velvet, | 

quilted and wadded throughout • • • J ^ ^ 

Total 3 I 

These are no mere fancy bills on my part, but the prices 

actually paid by a City missionary for two poor people,. 

This Clothes Exchange is open every day of the week, 
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the Irish using it on the Sabbath, but both Jews and 
Irish employing it on the Sunday. 

The Sunday is a great day in this Rag-fair. All the 
thieves, blackguards, and cadgers of every description, 
flock here. The number of sellers on this occasion is 
about six hundred, and of the buyers about ten thousand. 
^The alleys all round Petticoat-lane and the Exchange 
,are impassable. Blasphemy, filth, thieving, and vice of 
all kinds, reign supreme, though on other days the place 
is quiet and respectable enough. I should say that this 
district on Sunday is about the best preparatory school 
for hell I know of in our metropolis, and my experience 
is not a limited one. 

Count Daniel and the Chief Rabbi amused themselves 
by looking on at the various buyers and sellers, and at 
the variety of dresses ofiered for sale. Old dress coats, 
frock coats, and trowsers; old uniforms, military and 
naval ; faded silk and satin dresses ; underclothing of all 
descriptions ; old boots and shoes ; umbrellas, hats ; 
everything that man or woman could want in the way 
of clothing, was exhibited there for sale. A sulky-look- 
ing English cad, got-up in the conventional style of 
Bethnal Green — ^black velvet cap, comforter, corduroy 
suit, blucher boots — was leaning against a pillar survey- 
ing the scene with contempt. 

"I say, guv'nor, here's hats for you — ^buy *em !" said a Jew 
.of the most pranonc/type — ^hooked nose, olive complexion, 
bead-like eyes, and greasy curls — ^thrusting half-a-dozen 
hats, deftly held together in onehand, into the man's face. 

F 2 
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" I aint a Jew," said the man, surlily , " and if I wos, 
yer ugly beggar, three hats *ud be enough for me, let 
alone six. Clear off, else I'll let you see them hats 
double their number, without hany hincrease to their 
walue !*' 

And the Jew slunk away. 

Having looked at all that was to be seen, the Chief 
Rabbi and the Count quitted this hospital for decayed 
garments ; the latter v/ith pleasure. It is not agreeable 
on a warm day. 

" Now, Count, I shall show you another market close 
here entirely belonging to our people — the fruit market" 
And the Rabbi escorted his friend out of Houndsditch 
into Duke*s-place. " Here," continued he, " is the chief 
mart for oranges and nuts. It is supposed that over 
three thousand orange-sellers parade the London streets, 
and nearly all of these purchase them here. The busi- 
ness done in nuts is also immense, upwards of five 
hundred thousand bushels being sold annually in the 
streets of London, and nearly all are bought in Duke's- 
place." 

" There seems also to be a good trade done in other 
fruits," said the Count, surveying the stalls full of lemons, 
figs, raisins, almonds, &c. 

" Yes," said the Rabbi. " This trade was some years 
ago almost entirely confined to the Jews, but as a 
diminishing prejudice removed its barriers, they have 
gone into less peddling pursuits, and now it is very 
much in the hands of the Irish. The scene is curious. 
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but a cursory glance is sufficient : and I have no doubt 
you think the same. Let us now go on to Bell-lane, to 
see the school." 

And they turned out of the market, and walked 
towards Spitalfields. 

" I suppose. Rabbi, that most of the schools for our 
poor are situated in this locality ?" said Count Daniel. 

" Nearly all In addition to the Jews' Free School, to 

r 

which we are going, and which is our chief educational 
establishment, we have in Houndsditch the Jews' Infant 
School, for children between two and five ; the National 
and Infant School, in Bevis Marks, close by ; the Orphan 
Society School and Villareal Charity School, both in 
Bevis Marks ; and the Western Jews' Free School, for 
boys and girls in Soho-square. In the different pro- 
vincial towns our schools there are quite as well con- 
ducted as in the metropolis." 

"And yet, notwithstanding this encouragement of 
learning," said the Count, "you consider the British 
Jews ignorant as regards religious instruction ?" 

" I do," said the Rabbi. " Nor is this complaint on 
my part either new or original. Even at those times 
when our faith in this country was most ardent, when 
religion was the grand affair and preoccupation of every- 
day life, the most devoted and the most convinced Hebrew 
could not have replied with precision to the simple ques- 
tion, ' What is a Jew ?' One was a Jew then very much 
in the same way as M. Jourdain was a writer of prose 
— ^without knowing it True, that every Israelite can 
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rq)ly that he is a descendant of Jacob who was* 
sumamed Israel. But that answer is not sufficient^ 
especially now-a-days, when there is no Hebrew nation^, 
for a people dispersed are not a people in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. The link which formed the 
descendants of Jacob into a social body, a political unity, 
being broken, they are no longer a nation ; but they are 
always a communion, and the greatest of all, for alone 
can they say, 'I am the oldest of all other creeds.* 
Politically we are but valuable by the Past and by the 
Future, by our souvenirs and by our hopes. But our 
value in a religious point of view is permanent and in- 
destructible, and it is our first duty to understand it if 
we would wish to justify the past and merit the future in 
store for us. The maxim of philosophy, ' Know thyself/ 
is especially applicable to us. Now to know ourselves 
does not merely imply to know our origin and our his- 
tory, nor even the material details of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, but to possess its principles and its spirit. Those 
principles, which constitute the very essence of Judaism, 
those principles without which it is a soulless body, how 
many of the British Jews know anything about them, or 
at least understand them ? They r^ard Judaism as an 
array of rites and ceremonies which must be- followed 
and obeyed, without knowing why ; or else they make the 
religion of Moses a sublime and impossible abstraction, 
and under the pretence that it is eminently rational, they 
see only its dogmas, and reduce it to monotheism, thus 
confounding the foundation with the building, and 
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making the Pentateuch the synonyme of the Koran. 
There is in Judaism the idea and the symbol, the spirit 
and the letter, the principle and its application. It is a 
doctrine that must be practised, but one can only prac- 
tise it on condition of believing it, and only believe it 
on condition of understanding it ; and this the Jews of 
this country care not to trouble themselves about Yonder 
is the Free School." 

This most important school belonging to the Jewish 
community was founded, in 1817, for the education of 
poor children of both sexes. Since its foundation the 
system of instruction has been much improved, and the 
building greatly increased. The institution is divided 
into three divisions : first, a free school for the instruction 
of from six to seven hundred boys in reading and writing 
both the Hebrew and English languages and in the 
rudiments of arithmetic ; second, a free school for in- 
structing from three to four hundred girls in the same 
branches of knowledge, and also in plain needlework and 
laundry ; and, third, a superior school, called the Talmud 
Torah, supported by funded property, for the education 
of twenty-one boys, regularly elected from the Free 
School, in more advanced subjects. Within the building 
are commodious residences for the master and mistress, 
and suitable playgrounds. 

As the Chief Rabbi had some private matters to ar- 
range with the head-master of the school, Teleki 
occupied himself in watching the boys saying their 
lessons, and then visited the girls* department, and 
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was much struck with the excellent needlework shown 
to him. Everything was most clean and perfectly 
arranged. 

The Government Inspector of Schools stated, at the 
last anniversary dinner of the Jewish Free School, that 
out of lOo pupils in a school, 64 are presented for exa- 
mination, and on an average 17 of them fail. Of the 
pupils at the Jewish Free School, 792 boys were presented ; 
of that number 92 failed — ^that is, 12 in lOO; and of the 
girls, out of 580 girls 562 p 




CHAPTER V. 
"THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY." 

iFEW days after the visit to the Chief Rabbi, 
the Count amused himself by mooning about 
the streets of our great and ugly city of London. 
It was Friday, the busiest day of all commercial days, 
and the different thoroughfares were crowded with the 
ardent disciples of Mammon. And a wonderful sight is 
the City between ten and four on an ordinaiy working 
day. No other European capital approaches it Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, St Petersburg, all great in their 
various commercial positions, but who ever saw any 
member of their respective nations at work — at work, 
that is to say, in our definition of the word ? Ei^Hsh- 
men as a rule do not believe in that kind of commercial 
industry which requires a big dije&ner d la fourchette in 
office hours, and discusses the state of the markets at its 
different cafis over the consoling cigar and a ckasse. 
But in London, what a different order of things 1 There 
men go into the City to toil and to work, hastily lunch, 
and know no repose till they are at their clubs or their 
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homes. What a study for a Lavater are those daily 
worshippers of the Golden Calf ! There they are, men of 
all nations, of varied education, of totally different social 
positions, but with one creed — the acquisition of money ! 
I can imagine them saying their Credo in some such 
form : — " I believe in the Bank of England, the Stock 
Exchange, and the directorships of City companies. 
In the immaculate whitewashing of Basinghall-street, the 
resurrection of bankrupts, and in everlasting swindling," 
etcetera, etcetera. When I go down into the City (since 
1866 my visits have been rare, thanks to two kindly 
banks), I look upon its votaries, anxious and eager, 
with unmitigated admiration. I rejoice to think that 
Man has found such a noble, soul-stirring arena for his 
ambition. What a splendid occupation to pass one's life 
in buying-in at the cheapest mart and selling-out in 
the dearest ! Fancy devoting all one's time, thoughts, 
and talents to the glorious object of making money ! 
O Ambition ! thou art indeed translated ! 

I can picture to myself something like the following 
advice being given by some of these Mammon-worship- 
pers — advice which, I take it, the conduct of the City 
during the last few years tends rather to confirm 
than otherwise : — " My son, if City men entice thee, 
by all means consent. Be rich. The fiat has gone forth 
from Society — irrevocable as the laws of Draco — ^that man 
without money is nought. Acquire wealth, no matter 
how thou obtainest it as long as thou dost obtain it 
The world is not intrusive ; it asks not many questions ; 
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it will bow down to thee, dine with thee, marry thy well- 
portioned daughters, with thanksgiving that its papa-in- 
law is a Plutocrat A glorious future is before thee. 
Assume the mantle of religion. Religion means respec- 
tability, and respectability means money. Remember this, 
it will greatly assist thee in thy directorships of joint-stock 
banks, City companies, railways, in fact everything. Be. 
welcome at Exeter Hall, also at St. James's Hall. Keep 
in with both parties. Hide not thy candle under a bushel 
Contribute handsomely (thy clients* or shareholders' 
money) to conspicuous charities. Open thy drawing- 
rooms for Bible meetings, for missionary meetings, for 
any philanthropic motives. All these are good adver- 
tisements, my son. Piety and Pluto the world loves to 
see united. Perhaps, notwithstanding this advice, mis- 
fortune may overtake thee. Thou mayest fail. Thy 
bank may go smash, thy railways and companies bQ 
wound up. But then, my son, there are failures and 
failures. What matters bankruptcy to thee ? Thou 
hast settled all on thy wife ; thou knowest how to manipu- 
late the money market, when to buy and when to sell ; 
thou mayest make great profit during thy decline and 
fall. No matter that thou hast lost honour, fair fame, 
and deadened thy conscience. What are these com- 
pared to— greatest of all gifts — money ? What is it to 
thee that thy life has been one system of organized 
swindling, spreading ruin and misery around thee ? 
What is it to thee that thou hast robbed yon poor officer's 
widow of her modest independence, and that now, in the 
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sere and yellow leaf of life, she has to go out as a daily 
governess ; or that yon paralytic colonel's last home may 
be an almshouse ? What care thee ? Thou art rich ; 
can human wishes go beyond ?" 

The social revolution that the City has undergone, as 
a profession, within the present century, will not form one 
of the most unimportant chapters in a future historian's 
work on the manners and customs of the English of the 
nineteenth century. Formerly commerce was regarded 
as utterly below the position of a gentleman. Society 
made little or no distinction between a merchant and a 
tradesman ; the one was wealthier than the other, but 
both were in trade. The dramatists of the last century 
invariably depicted the City man of the time in colours 
which always raised the laughter of the audience ; his 
pronunciation, his gait, his manners, his blind adoration 
of the peerage — an adoration which often extended to 
his wife, when it led to results calculated to militate 
against his domestic happiness — were all represented in 
the most grotesque fashion. The City man then was a 
City man, and nothing else ; he looked upon himself as a 
tradesman ; he lived above his shop or warehouse ; he 
belonged heart and soul to the City ; his ambition was 
to be Lord Mayor ; he was great at all corporation meet- 
ings. The other end of London was a locality almost 
unknown to him except when, in some civic capacity, he 
paid his homage to his Sovereign. He looked upon the 
West End as he looked upon a Lord. The wits of the 
coffee-houses took him off, and cruelly criticised his wife 
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and daughters. He was not popular ; his appearance 
was generally associated with writs, sheriff's officers, 
duns, and all the pecuniary " ills flesh is heir to." The 
peace after the Peninsular war ushered in a new order 
of things. Society changed its tone; men began to 
sneer at the liberal professions as but liberal poverty, with 
the prospect of a fortune when too old to enjoy it. 
Commerce was courted ; young men of birth were only 
too glad to be apprenticed to the great mercantile houses. 
Partnerships were at a premium. The El Dorado was 
discovered; a rush was made upon the City; dandies 
went on 'Change; lords and honourables went into 
banks, into breweries, into all good commercial enter- 
prises, and built up the ruined fortunes of their houses. 
A great social change was soon effected, and the result is 
that commerce is now looked upon as the most enviable 
of all professions. Dukes send their sons into trade ; 
noble lords compete for City partnership ; the magnates 
of the land are City men ; they have the finest houses, 
give the most splendid hospitalities, buy up land, are 
very popular in their county, and are rapidly eclipsing the 
: local gentry. In our public schools classes are especially 
formed for those intending to follow trade. Greek and 
Latin are shunted, and French, German, Italian, and 
mathematics take their place. The merchant is the 
rising man of the day ; his name abroad is synonymous 
with spotless honour and integrity ; and his signature till 
lately was no more doubted than the Gospels. 

The name of the City stood high as long as honest 
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trade was its object ; but then came the age of specula- 
tion, when rapid fortunes were to be made at the risk 
of everything, even honour. The panic of 1866 was 
its climax — a foul blot on an hitherto fair escutcheon 
and honest name. It will be long before swind- 
ling and speculation are disconnected in the public 
mind. 

As the Count wandered about the different avenues 
and thoroughfares of the City, he was struck with the 
' great difference that existed between the appearance of 
the busy men around him and those he had met in 
similar places abroad. Himself the son of a wealthy 
banker, he had naturally had much intercourse with what 
is termed men of business, and he disliked them. Hte 
found them often coarse, unrefined, and uneducated ; 
for commerce abroad occupies a very different position 
to what it does in England. He was therefore surprised 
at the air of fashion and dandyism he met with among 
many of the men bustling about the Exchange, &c., 
transacting business. He recognised several faces he 
had seen in the circles at Paris, and at the clubs it 
Berlin, all their butterfly air gone now, and in its place 
solemnity, almost anxiety, for there was some talk of 
War. 

As he was wandering along, looking at the people anU 
in at the shop windows with that air of curiosity an<l 
bewilderment which characterises all strangers, especially 
foreigners, in our beautiful and cheerful capital, he saw 
numbers of men entering a courtway, and disappearing 
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through a door at the further end. Imagining that it 
was some interesting sight, and being curious — as aH 
strangers are — ^he followed them, ascended a few steps, 
and passed through some swinging doors into a large 
building, with a handsome roof, and well lighted. It 
was crowde4 with men, laughing boisterously, talking, 
and hurrying about with slips of paper in their hands. 
This was the Stock Exchange. 

It is an agreeable idiosyncrasy of the polished 
members of this establishment, that if by chance any 
stranger enters within its sacred precincts he is imme- 
diately set upon, knocked on the head, and otherwise 
assaulted. No premonitory symptoms are given ; the 
attack is simultaneous and instantaneous. Teleki, 
perfectly unaware that he had intruded, was on the 
point of asking in what public building he was, 
when his hat was knocked over his eyes, and he 
felt himiself suddenly assaulted. Cries of "Turn him 
out !" " Sit on his head !" " Hit 'im 1" " He's got no 
friends !" and other popular exclamations peculiar to 
the British mind on a similar occasion, met his ears. 
The Count, though not a stalwart man, was by no means 
deficient in strength, and, above all, no coward. At 
a perfect loss how to account for this attack, he with 
a vigorous effort disentangled himself from his enemies, 
placed his hat firmly on his head, and stood at bay. 
Before him were four or five men, who, from the ruffled 
state of their dress, were evidently his assaulters. 

"By Jove, he's going to show fight 1" said one. 
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" Oh, we'll show him what fighting is," said a burly, 
thick-set fellow, with a head and shoulders like a cod- 
fish. " Here, you fellows, leave him to me. I'll teach 
him to come into the Stock Exchange." 

" All right ; go it. Smith," said the rest ; " give him a 
licking !" 

"Gentlemen!" said Teleki — and his voice was clear 
and firm — " I am a perfect stranger to London, and a 
foreigner, and am totally ignorant into what building I 
have intruded. Had you informed me of my intrusion 
—a most pardonable error for a foreigner — I would have 
apologised for my mistake. Nothing, however," said he, 
sternly, " can justify your ungentlemanly conduct You 
say I wish to fight ; it is false ; but if one of you 
attempt to oppose my departure from this place he shall 
suffer for it !" 

And Teleki prepared to go out. 

" Oh, no, you don't, my cocky young buck," said the 
man called Smith, and he caught hold of the Count's 
arm. 

Teleki's blood was up. Seizing the burly bill- 
broker with his left hand by the collar of his coat, his 
right arm shot out like lightning, and met the man's face 
just between the eyes. He fell. A regular mil^e now 
ensued. The Count placed himself against the wall and 
defended himself as best he could. The odds against 
him were severe. He was attacked right and left, and 
though using all the pugilistic skill which some English- 
men in Paris had induced him to learn from a celebrated 
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boxer then giving lessons in the "noble art of self- 
defence" in that city, he found it of little avail. The 
gallant army of Stock-brokers, half-a-dozen of them at 
least, jumped on him, smashed his hat, took him by the 
shoulders and hustled him out 

" There, my cheesey swell ! I guess you won't come into 
the Stock Exchange again in a hurry !" said one of the 
men, extending his head through the partly closed doors, 
and grinning at the plucky deed he had helped to commit 

Teleki turned quickly round and cut the man across 
his fat vacuous face with his cane. Uttering a howl of 
agony, a blood-red equator divided his globe-like face, 
he rushed upon the Count like a madman. He had 
better have taken his punishment quietly. Teleki was 
in no mood to show mercy. Twice his arm de- 
scended with all the force of his clenched fist upon his 
adversary — a cruel sound to hear: no necessity for a 
third time — ^his foe was senseless on the ground. 

The aftair had created some disturbance, and a small 
crowd was collected. A gentleman came up to Teleki 
and said — 

" This assault upon you has been most unjustifiable. 
I was a witness of the whole affair, but it was impossible 
for me to get near to assist you. It is conduct like 
that of those few blackguards which brings disgrace on 
the whole Stock Exchange. A letter only appeared 
yesterday in the 'Times,' stating that a foreigner had 
been assaulted in this establishment, and now you are 
the second." 

G 
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The prostrate man was now slowly rising, got up, 
scowled at the Count, and muttering something about 
a " future time," quickly returned to his bear garden. 

" I find that my high opinion of Englishmen is some- 
what premature," said the Count as he retraced his steps. 
" No nation I have ever seen would have acted in such a 
gross manner." Walking along in the 'rudderless* 
fashion of all those who visit a strange city for the first 
time, he found himself in Lombard-street 

It was a little past one o'clock, and the street was ex- 
traordinarily crowded. At the doors of a church in the 
centre of the street a mass of people were assembled, 
jeering and bawling " No Popery." It was evident that 
there was a row of some kind. Several policemen in 
groups were scattered about The Count approached them. 

" What is the cause of this disturbance ?" said he. 

" Father Ignatius, sir," said a policeman. " He's been 
preaching agin the morality of this street, and the City 
want to give him a warm welcome when he comes out 
That's all. I am afraid it'll be an ugly row, though.** 

" Who is this Father Ignatius ?" 

" Well, sir, I don't know much about him, *cept he 
belongs to what they call the Angler-Catholic party — a 
party as fishes for weak little Protestants, and makes 'em 
play at Rome. He had a monastery I hear say in the 
country, and a hinfant— Samivel by name— which I 
considers himproper, but it were broke up — ^the 
monastery, not the hinfant — cos the brothers wanted 
all to be cocks of the walk, bring in other hinfants I 
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suppose. But it don't matter to him, sir ; some people 
never can be put down till they're took up, say I : so here 
he is in London, started another menagerie, and began 
all his old tricks. He'll get it hot if he don't look out 
The City means mischief this time Never heard him, 
sir? Heloquent man, but not the heloquence I likes. 
Give me something that warms the heart, that — ** 
Brandy-and-water !" said one of the force. 
None of your profanity," said the first speaker ; then 
turning to the Count, he continued, " the truth is, I don't 
'old with these ere Romanising practices. If a man 
want to be a Rummun Catholic, why don't he go to 
Rome and do as the Rummuns do ? like a honest man, 
and not be a causing contusions in our Church." 

" So say I ; them's my sentiments entirely," said 
another of the force. " Our dear old Church of England, 
she's the gal for my money." 

" What is the name of the church he preaches in ?" 
said the Count 

^ ' St Edmond and Acorns,' sir," said the man. 
Is it possible to get in now, do you think ?" 
Impossible, sir. He's just a beginning his discourse 
now, and to my certain knowledge the church was full a 
good hour before service : try it if you like, sir. I 
wouldn't advise it, though." 

Teleki approached the sacred edifice. A vast crowd 
was collected round its doors, pushing and jostling each 
other to get in. But admission was utterly out of the 
question : the church was full to overflowing ; those at 
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the doors finding they had no chance of entering, 
amused themselves by knocking each other's hats off, 
rapping at the knocker on the doors, whistling and sing- 
ing out " No Popery !" " Fetch his Bishop !" &c. 

It was evident that the crowd had a strong animus 
against the preacher ; not a word was said in his favour. 
Amidst the hooting and hissing, expressions were uttered 
which meant mischief. Protestantism and punishment 
was the cry. 

" We'll Father him, by George, when he comes out !*' ' 

" Yes, give him a little of real monastic discipline- 
scourging, and see how he likes it !'* 

" We'll do to his cab what he is trying to do to the 
Church of England — upset it !" 

" Where's the Bishop of London ?" 

" Where's his papa ?" 

" No Popery ! No Popery I** 

" Down with all monasteries !" 

And then the mob indulged in all those coarse allu- 
sions which some Protestants love to indulge in wlien 
advocating their faith at the expense of Roman Catlio- 
licism. On this occasion, the fervid filth of the " Con- 
fessional Unmasked" had evidently been sown on good 
ground, for its contents were so freely poured forth as to 
show that its pages had been well studied and com- 
mitted to memory by the prurient mob. 

The Count was utterly disgusted. " Pray inform me," 
said he to a young man, apparently a Bank clerk, who 
was exhausting himself in his repeated cries of "No 
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Popery," and graceful commendations on th6 Roman 
Catholic priestly character in general, and its morality 
in particular, " what the preacher has said to occasion 
this disturbance." 

'* What he said ?" replied the youth, indignantly. 
*' What he said } Why this : that this street was sunk 
in filth, and we aren't going to stand it" 
. ''And you imagine," said the Count, dryly, "that you 
are vindicating the reputation of your street by a course 
of conduct abominable and disgusting in the extreme ?" 

'* Oh, come, I say, none of your shop ! I say, you 
fellows," said the youth, turning to the crowd, " here's 
a Jesuit a-cursing and a-swearing like anything at our 
behaviour !" 

•'Knock his hat off!" said some of the mob, together 
with a few more amiable commands, which would un- 
doubtedly have been executed to the letter, had it not 
been for a sudden and violent rush of those outside the 

« 

church doors, carrying the Count off his legs, and pre- 
cipitating him, along with those in the doorway, right 
in the aisle, to the intense annoyance of the congrega- 
tion. Feeling grateful to this human torrent, Teleki 
made his way with considerable difficulty to the Com-» 
munion-table, and there just found standing room. 

The church was crowded : not a seat was to be had. 
Every pew was filled to overflowing. Down the aisles 
forms were placed — occupied by people packed as close 
as herrings. Those unable to sit down stood up, shoulder 
to shoulder, like a regiment Around the Communion«f 
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table and pulpit, the tide of human beings was as thick 
"as even Not a vacant foot of room existed. Every eye 
was fixed upon the preacher. 

He was a young man, with rather an efTeminate-Iook- 
ingface, expressive eyes, good forehead, not lofty, but 
troad and intellectual ; the peculiar manner in which the 
hair was brushed over it rather, however, detracted froni 
its appearance ; the nose and mouth were well shaped. 
'There was an air of earnestness and determination in his 
consumptive, or perhaps ascetic face, which at once at- 
tracted the attention of his listeners. His voice was 
clear and well modulated ; his gesticulations subdued 
and . effective. As the Count entered, he was evidently 
warming into his discourse. Teleki pricked up his ears 
i— the pteacher's subject was the Jews. 
' It was a sermon on the obligations of the Christiani 
Church to the Jews. 

f " One thing is certain," said the preacher; "that the 
cause of the Jew, once taken up, must be taken up for 
ever. When, with the Bible in our hands, we turn to the 
great events of Jewish national history, we find that the 
cause of Israel is bound up with all our Christian em- 
pathies, and that it must grow more dear to us with the 
deepening experience of our Christian life. There is 
this remarkable identity in the two cases^-that the cause 
of the Jewish Church can never be separated from the 
cause of the Christian Church ; but that it is one and 
the same cause, if we regard the recollections of the past; 
the obligations of the present, and the magnificent pros-* 
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pects of the future. Why is it that the Jew is not only 
prominent on the page of the Book — ^the Book to which 
we listen as we do to the voice of God Himself — ^but 
that the Jew is himself a book, in all the events of his 
national history, a Divine book, a book written by the 
finger of God Himself, and a book full of lessons from 
one end of it to the other ? We need only turn our 
thoughts to the past, and what do we find there but the 
Jew ? The patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles were 
Jews — ^the centre of all, our blessed Lord and Master,^ 
was Himself a Jew ; He took Jewish flesh in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, and walked on the earth in the like- 
ness and in the lineaments of the Jew. Not only are 
our hearts thus bound up in close identity and sympathy 
with the Jewish cause, but by deep obligation and grati- 
tude likewise. The Jew, we must not forget, is the 
trustee of the blessed deposit of God's Word. It was 
not given to be the exclusive inheritance of his race. 
The Jew was selected as the channel to give back the 
book) in the fulness of time, to the whole world. What- 
ever charge may be brought against the Jew, there caa 
be no doubt that he has fulfilled that trust with a jealous 
and rigid vigilance, and has watched every word and 
every letter, to hand down to the Gentile Church the 
blessed Word of God in all its fulness and in all ita 
int^frity. May God be pleased to give to the Gentile 
Church grace to watch over the same Word with the 
same vigilance, and to give it back again to the Jew! 
We cannot look at the Jewish history without seeing^ 
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what a warning it contains in this respect — ^without 
seeing the lesson of national responsibilities, national 
rewards, and national punishments. We believe that 
the individual and the nation are alike included in 
God's providence, — ^that just as in God's natural worlds 
where from insects so small that thousands are scarcely 
perceptible to the natural eye, up to worlds and systems 
of worlds rolling on their orbits, — all are subject to the 
same Divine power : so it is God rules not only over 
individuals, but over nations — nations with their duties, 
their privileges, their responsibilities, and their rewards. 
But how difficult it is to bear that constantly in mind 1 
What danger there is, lest in secondary causes the Great 
Cause of all should be clouded to our hearts and minds ! 
Here we see it in the Jew, written in every part of Jewish 
history, as blazoned with the finger of God — a page out 
of the records of His own everlasting government, handed 
down, as it were, for the reading and instruction of His 
people. And if, from the past, we look to the glorious 
future, what do we find there, but still the Jew ? O 
my friends, we are not always to live in the struggling, 
wretched state which now exists. There is a good time 
coming, and our Lord and Master will bring it Himselt. 
when He comes to His Church ; and prominent in the 
picture of that glorious time will be a restored and a 
converted Israel, bringing in such a period of spiritual 
blessings to the Church of Christ as shall be as life from 
the dead. But between that past and that future there 
lies the present ; and the part which the Jew holds in 
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that present, and the obligations which we of the Gentile 
Church owe to the Jew, are not adequately appreciated. 
In the controversies of our own troubled times, and the 
peculiar forms of scepticism against which we have to 
watch, God's providence has provided for us an irre- 
fragable argument The existence of that scepticism 
has become familiar to us as a household word. We 
know that the object of the attack is to undermine the 
historical reality of those facts which are the basis of 
our Christianity. But let us lose the historical facts of 
our Christianity, and we lose* Christianity itself; the 
clear^ distinct lines that define truth become obscure, 
and objects become more dim in the gatherings twilight, 
until it settles down thick as Egyptian darkness ; and 
God, and the blessed St>irit,/and' the atoning work of 
Christ, and the everlasting life beyond the grave/ are all 
lost in that dreary and unmitigated night Now to such 
a system, we have an answer in the JeWi Here we point 
to this one ubiquitous and undying race, spread through 
every land, found in every clime — a statesman in the 
senate, a pedlar on the highway, sitting in the seat of 
philosophy, or sunk in the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion — acclimatized- in the Wesrt, familiar to the East, or 
burnt by the Nubian sun to the complexion -of a negro ; 
and yet in each and all these positions retaining his 
imperishable characteristics. It is-as if God had formed 
Ae Jew to be the everlasting monument of His truth-— 
a monument which is the more wonderful, because it 
seems not to be carved out of the solid rock, but madei 
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of the sand — and yet this pillar of sand, washed hy 
every sea, and blown about by every wind, is everlast-. 
ing and imperishable. We know that the great point 
of the infidel argument is based upon the consistency 
of natural laws. The word *law* has been used till 
Christian ministers are almost sick, almost afraid of it^ 
It has been spoken of as if ' law' was some infallible 
statute that bound the Deity, or some existing force 
and power that restrained even the freedom of a per- 
sonal God, instead of being what the word really is 
when applied to natural things — a simple expression 
of God's harmonious dealings with us. But if there be 
the law in the infidel sense, we ask the sceptics how it is 
that all other nations have lived and perished, and that 
the Jew, and the Jew alone, remains ? It has not been 
for any want of great catastrophes to roll their waves 
over them and blot out their marks on the sands of time. 
In the course of his adventurous history four great cala- 
mities have passed over him. There was first the Baby- 
lonian calamity, when the nation was carried wholesale 
into Babylon, the land left actually desolate, and even 
the sacred vessels of the holy house of God carried 
away by profane hands to adorn the pride and swell 
^e drunken orgies of Babylon. Then occurred the 
second calamity, under the Syrian Antiochus, when 
Jerusalem was given up to pillage and massacre — ^when 
the observance of the Jewish religion was rigidly for- 
bidden, and when the sacred temple itself was dedicated, 
to Jupiter Olympius, and his statue was fixed in the holy 
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place with burnt-offerings and sacrifices. Two hundred 
years only had passed, when the Jewish garner was ready 
for another harvest with the Roman sword. Then came 
the first Roman victory, when a million and a half of 
Jews perished in the war— when all the markets of the 
world were stocked with Jewish slaves, and their amphi- 
theatres were watered with Jewish blood, as they were 
set to slaughter each other for the amusement of their 
masters. And last, but not least, was the unfortunate 
rebellion under Bar-kochba, when the plough was driven 
over the foundations of Jerusalem, and the Roman settle- 
ment established under a new name, as if to wipe the 
name of Jerusalem from the record of existing cities. 
These are four great calamities, such as would have sub- 
merged and washed away other nations. And yet the 
Jew remains. Nor have there been wanting those slower 
and more protracted trials which seem to wear out 
'nations, or the opportunities of amalgamating with sur- 
rounding peoples. Since the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, exile has been the lot of the Jew. And since 
the Christian era, 1800 years have rolled their changes 
of time over him, and left him the same. He has been 
driven from every nation in Europe, — ^from some over 
and over again, with sufferings almost impossible to 
realize, and yet which have but served to clothe with 
deeper mysteriousness that strange people, who have 
'been trodden down, and yet terrible from their beginning 
hitherto. Nor has it been that the Jew has stood aloof 
•from the people among whom he dwells. The pliancy 
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of the Jew, which has led him to take up every sphere 
of human activity, and to excel in all, is one of his most 
singular characteristics. There is not a land under 
heaven, nor a language spoken, in which the Jew has 
not been heard. During the middle centuries, he held 
in his hand the literature and commerce of the worlds 
He has mixed with all nations, adopting their language 
and habits, but never losing his identity — a river flowing 
through a sea, and yet never blending its own waters 
with the wide wastes around it And when we seek for 
words to describe the peculiar position of the Jew, how 
naturally we fall back on -the language of Moses, * Thou 
shalt become an .astonishment, a proverb, and a byword 
among all nations whither the Lord shall lead thee.^ 
And when you read of Israel, how, century by century, 
this peculiar people were scattered among all other 
people : and when? you read oft the strange mixture of 
pliancy and obstinacy which marked the Jewish cha- 
racter : 'The Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even to the other ; and 
there thou shalt serve other gods ; which neither thou 
nor thy fathers have known, even wood and stone. And 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall 
the sole of thy foot have rest : but the Lord shall give 
thee a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow 
of mind.' And when the traveller in distant Palestine 
traces the landmarks of that once fertile land, when he 
walks over the plains which were once the granaries of 
the world, or traces the sunny sides of the hills, what is 
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the thought irresistibly forced upon his mind, but the 
contrast of this present and that past ? What but that 
which for three thousand years God has left upon His 
record : — * The stranger that shall come from a far land 
shall say, when they see the plagues of that land, and 
the sicknesses which the Lord hath laid upon it — even 
all nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus 
unto this land ? What meaneth the heat of this great 
anger ? Then men shall say, Because they have forsaken 
the covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, which He 
made with them when He brought them out of the land 
of Egypt.* What a blessed thing, my friends, is it to 
turn back from this stern fulfilment of the past to the 
glorious promises of the future, given by the same Spirit, 
and ratified by the same truth ! What a blessed thing to 
look forward to the time when the Lord shall pour upon 
them the Divine spirit of prayer and supplication, and 
make Jerusalem * an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations/ Thus it is that the history of the Jew, and 
the authority of the inspired Scriptures stand together. 
Until men can tear out of human history every page 
brightened with Jewish glory and watered with Jewish 
tears, they never can shake the in'fallible authority of 
that Word, or lessen the deep foundations of our histo- 
rical Christianity. May we not believe that God intended 
the Jew to add this service to the other great obligations 
that bind him to the heart of the Gentile Churches — 
that even in his suffering and exile he should witness to 
the everlasting truth which he rejects ? I know on these 
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subjects it befits us to speak with devout reverence and 
caution. It is no light thing to look into Grod's purposes, 
even when Providence interprets them. But surely God's 
own hand has withdrawn some part of the veil, given us 
a glimpse of that wisdom which has made the Jew the 
centre of all human history, the one connecting link of all 
human events, and has combined together the recollections 
of his past, the obligations of his present, and the mag- 
nificent prospect of his future. Here we are but following 
the guidance of God's Word, and feeling s^s St Paul did, 
when he broke out in a rapture of praise, * O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out !' Surely when we turn back again to God's 
Word, and find in the pages of that Word a distinct 
statement that it is His own everlasting purpose that 
the Jew should, through our mercy, receive mercy — 
surely it is not possible either to mistake our duty or 
hesitate to perform it. There must be something fatally 
wrong in the Gentile heart, if there is no room for God's 
ancient people. And may we not believe that He who 
has laid upon the Gentile Church this obligation will 
bless it ? and as He has unmistakably bound up our own 
interest and sympathies with that cause, so He will not 
refuse to pour down, in His own good time, the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, who alone is able to guide the human 
eye to see the truth, and draw the dead human heart to 
the foot of the Redeemer's cross. Surely God has done 
it He is doing it still. We are taught to believe that 
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He will be still more bounteous hereafter ; that the 
efforts now made for the conversion of Israel are but 
the drops of the coming shower, and that in good time 
will come the latter rain, when ' the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing ; the glory 
of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon, they shall seethe glory of the Lord, 
and the excellency of our God/ And every Jewish 
soul which is gathered into the kingdom is but a 
pledge of the certainty of that promise, and another 
guarantee for the future, that not distant and glorious 
future for which we thirst and work and pray, 'When 
the Lord shall come again to His people, and the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.' 

" And now to God the Father, &c." 

The preacher ceased, and then reverently knelt down 
in earnest prayer, whilst the congregation were singing 
that most perfect of all hymns, " Jerusalem the Golden." 
During the sermon not a sound was heard, save now and 
then a scuffle at the end of the church where the 
entrance doors were situated ; and even that soon ceased. 
There was something in the passionate earnestness of the 
young Monk, in his clear and effective delivery, in his im- 
pressive attitudes — attitudes perfectly natural and free from 
all histrionic attempts — that calmed the irreverent scoffers 
in spite of themselves; as for the rest of the congregation. 
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it was attention itself. A pin could have been heard 
drop. 

The Count hs^d listened to the preacher with the 
deepest interest. A Jew, stem and bigoted to a degree, he 
heard almost for the first time his race held up to admi- 
ration by a Christian. *' Son of another faith," muttered 
Teleki, " thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven," 
And as the plate came round for his contribution he gave 
liberally. The hymn ended, the Monk pronounced the 
benediction, and then descended the step of the pulpit 
The serried ranks of men divided, and through the 
human pathway he went solemnly past with head bent 
low, and hands clasped. Not a murmur was uttered — 
not a soul opposed his progress — everybody was re- 
spectful, nay, reverential. 

The crowded audience now began to disperse, but any- 
thing like a quick departure was impossible. In the 
body of the church all was orderly and decent, but 
it soon became evident that near the doorway, and 
under the galleries, the preacher's enemies were stationed. 
As slowly and slowly the different members of the con- 
gregation approached the doorway they were jeered at 
and hooted. A body of police now entered to maintain 
order, and made their way down the aisle. 

" Turn on the Mayne !" cried some of the mob, well 
inside the church. 

*' Hurrah for Sir Richard, he's the best bishop after all !" 

"Take him up, Bobby, he's been prigging lots of 
things from Rome !" . • 
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" No Popery ! no Popery !" 

And now ensued a scene of indescribable confusion. 
The crowd from the outside poured into the church, 
and opposed the egress of its flock. Ladies became 
alarmed, and hastily retreated to their seats. Their 
example was followed by many of the other sex. 
Hooting, hissing, whistling, and all kinds of cater- 
wauling took the place of what a few minutes before had 
been deep silence .and apparent reverence. The Count 
was making his way up the body of the church as quickly 
as the opposing human tide would allow him, when he 
heard cries from the mob of " Here he comes ! here he 
comes !" And walking calmly along so much of the 
aisle as was left free, attended by two or three clergy- 
men, was the monk. He was robed in a black cassock, 
with cross and rosaries hanging down at his side. A 
cloak and cowl partly covered his monastic dress. In 
his right hand he held a hat turned up at the comers, 
like those on the Continent worn by the Roman Catholic 
priests. He saw the crowd in front of him, and heard 
their insulting remarks with the most impassible face. 
As he approached Teleki, the Count bowed and said — 

" I fear if you go out that you may meet with rough 
treatment Permit one who belongs to the race whose 
claims you have so eloquently acknowledged, to offer you 
every assistance in his power. May I help to escort you V* 

" Thank you. You are very kind," and the monk took 
his arm. " I am perfectly prepared for any disturbance, 
and fear not any body of Englishmen. If I am perse- 

H 
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cuted for truth's sake, I but follow the example of my 
Master." 

Teleki was silent. 

They had now approached the doors, the crowd inside 
merely contenting themselves with uncomplimentary and 
rather weak remarks about Popery, but not attempting 
any aggressive signs of their disapproval. The appearance 
of the monk at the threshold however was the signal for an 
outburst of yelling, hissing, and hooting from the mob out- 
side. It was indeed a mob ! From the church doors to 
the opposite side of the street was one dense sea of human 
heads. The windows of the large building opposite — 2l 
bank — ^were crowded with eager faces peering out and 
making offensive gestures. The street on either side of 
the church for about one hundred yards was one mass of 
men, with hardly a " rough" or " cad," socially speaking, 
amongst them. 

The monk and the Count now attempted to descend 
the steps. In vain. A body of men made a rush upon 
them ; and if it had not been for the friendly intervention 
of the police, it would have gone hard with them. 

" Go back, sir," said the police to the young preacher ; 
"you can't leave now. They mean mischief!" And 
they forced him to retire, though against his will, within 
the church, and quickly closed the doors. By some acci- 
dent or other the Count had been separated from his 
newly-found friend, and was shut out. He remained on 
the steps of the church, which were now thronged, 
calmly facing the human sea in front of him. 
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Fortunately the attention of the mob was so concen- 
trated on the monk that it had taken no notice of his 
companion, who certainly would have fared ill. 

The crowd, baffled of their prey for a time, amused 
themselves by assaulting the different individuals who one 
by one or in little batches issued from the church doors, 
which were immediately closed on their departure. 
Clergymen were evidently the objects of their detestation. 
No sooner did any of that body appear than he was im- 
mediately greeted with apples, rotten eggs, and had to 
run a pleasant gauntlet through the hostile ranks of the 
gallant cits. An aged man — a clergyman — would have 
been knocked down had not the Count bravely come to 
his assistance, and with a few others made a way for 
him. He was an eminent evangelical clergyman, as it 
happened, who had been attracted solely by curiosity ; so 
the Protestant abuse of the crowd was needlessly ex- 
pended. 

But the conduct of the mob did not end here. With 
a coarseness and blackguardism that would have shamed 
the lowest cad, these City gentlemen kept the cream oi 
their abuse for the different ladies of the congregation, 
which was levelled at them the moment they appeared 
without the doors. As they stood on the steps, deeply 
blushing and timidly looking for protection to their 
brothers, fathers, or other male friends, against the jeering 
faces in front of them, it was a sight that would have 
moved the compassion of any man — far more gentleman. 
Not so on this occasion. Questions of the most indecent 
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character were asked them — ^all that peculiar kind of 
filth which some Protestants love to glean from the 
perusal of Roman Catholic works, or pretended works, 
skipping all that is pure and true, and gorging themselves, 
like flies upon carrion, with the improper, was vomited 
forth upon the unhappy defenceless women, irrespective 
of age or condition, by these gallant defenders of their 
faith. Can this be England? are these Englishmen? 
more than one father, brother, and husband uttered, 
when he heard those he loved insulted in the grossest 
manner, and he powerless to defend them. 

At this juncture, two very pretty young ladies, accom- 
panied by their mother, came out of the church, and 
alarmed at the crowd, turned quickly back to re- 
enter; but the doors were closed and ingress was 
impossible. 

The mob, delighted at their expression of alarm, yelled 
with joy, and seemed to concentrate their disgusting 
questions upon the trio. Colouring with shame and in- 
dignation, they felt completely ignorant what to do. The 
few police were but a drop in the ocean, and all they 
could do was to prevent people from being assaulted 
physically, verbally was beyond their reach. 

The Count had just returned from escorting the aged 
clergyman out of Lombard-street, and was ready to 
offer his services to the monk who still remained within 
doors. Seeing the embarrassed position of the ladies, he 
gallantly offered to escort them. They gladly accepted. 
Just then a man who had madehimself particularly obnoxi- 
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ous by his remarks, bawled out to one of the young ladies 
the most offensive question that had been made on that 
occasion. It was so coarse that a dead silence followed, 
and for the first time that day the City felt ashamed of 
itself. The man was close to the Count. He was a 
short, bull-terrier looking man, with a squint, and a flat, 
Calmuck-looking nose. Teleki approached him. 

" These ladies have placed themselves under my pro- 
tection," said he, quietly, '^ and they shall be protected 
against all insult at every risk." At that moment one 
of the carts of the London Sewers Company, completely 
full of melted mud, that oozed over its sides like " choco- 
late as in France," was going up Lombard-street, but 
owing to the great crowd was blocked up before the 
church. The Count seized the man by his collar with 
his left hand and half throttled him, whilst with his right 
he caught hold of his clothes at the back, raised him from 
the ground, and deliberately tossed him headforemost 
into the cart, the driver of which had never imagined 
receiving such sewerage, and looked first awfully aghast, 
and then nearly split his sides with laughter. 

"Filth to filth," said the Count, as the astonished 
Murphyite took his "header" into his pleasant bath. 

The crowd yelled with delight. All their aggressive 
feelings were now centred upon the unhappy in- 
dividual as he emerged to the surface, oozing the 
pearly drops of London sewerage at every pore. 
During this diversion, the Count rapidly escorted his 
new friends out of Lombard-street A few minutes 
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after his departure, the monk was placed in a Hansom 
cab by a strong escort of police, amid the yells and 
groans of the mob. As he passed the Count,, the latter 
saluted him: the monk courteously returned it, and 
made the sign of the cross. Teleki shuddered. 

The rest of the day the Count amused himself by 
visiting the Tower, till the waning light of day rapidly 
deepening into the roseate hues of sunset, warned him 
that the Sabbath was nigh at hand. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT. 

||Uui>iJilN a former chapter, I stated that Modern Judaism 
mn iSI has been divided into three fundamental princi- 
ples, I ought more properly to have said four — 
the additional one being the observance of the Sabbath 
day. Among the Jews, the fourth commandment is 
obeyed to the very letter. It is more than a command, 
it is a positive dogma of their faith. The slightest de- 
parture from the rules laid down for the observance 
of that day is a very grave sin. And these laws 
are most strict Those people who in our Christian 
Church imagine by having cold meat on Sunday, by 
readily good books, by going to church twice, by not 
walking or driving out, by reading sermons, or making 
their infant children learn the Catechism, the Gospel of 
the day, and passages of Scripture, and generally hushing 
the playful noise of the nursery, &c. &c., that they are 
keeping the Sabbath holy, and acting as most shining 
lights to their neighbours, fall very far short of the 
manner in which a pious Jew observes that day. In 
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fact, it has always been a disputed question how far we 
are under this commandment. It is very doubtful 
whether the fourth commandment, as addressed to the 
Jews, is applicable to the Christian Church at alL Many 
maintain that under the new Dispensation it should not 
be enforced, but be regarded like certain other divine 
decrees, as given exclusively to the race of Israel, and 
not binding upon us. Whilst others hold that " Re- 
member that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day," should 
be considered as a positive command from God, 
addressed to both the Jewish and Christian Churches. 
However, in whatever light we regard this question, it is 
perfectly certain that no section of Christians, be they 
Roman or Anglo-Catholics, Presbyterians, Calvinists, or 
any of the different sects of Protestants, observes the 
Sabbath-day with the same rigour and Pharisaical severity 
as the Jewish Church. I shall devote myself therefore, 
in this chapter, to a description of how those at the 
present day, of the same faith and piety as Count 
Daniel Teleki, obey this commandment to their 
ancestors. 

On Friday afternoon, some little time before suilset, 
the Jews begin to leave off their workday occupa- 
tions, and commence preparing all things necessary for 
their Sabbath-day — ^which day, I need hardly say, lasts 
from sunset on Friday to sunset on Saturday. Their 
first business is to prepare fish, meat, and flour for their 
respective meals ; these meals on the Sabbath consisting 
of three — ^the first on Friday evening, the second on 
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Sabbath noon, and the third at the close of the day. 
Accordingly they bake three, or at the utmost four long 
loaves, like the French bread, made of pure flour, which 
they call challah, in order to have two such loaves whole 
at each of their three meals. 

Nothing is to be cooked on the Sabbath. Everything 
required for food is placed on Friday in the oven, and 
when their holy-day commences, the different dishes are 
taken out at meal times by a Shabbath-goi, or Gentile 
servant especially employed on the Sabbath for that 
purpose. For in the Pentateuch it is written, "thou 
shalt touch no fire." So strictly do they obey this com- 
mand, that they are not allowed to place their provi- 
sions upon anything which gives heat, as for instance — 
not upon a hot oven or a coal fire. Nor dare they put 
cold food in hot vessels to warm it. If they wish to 
warm their provisions, they can only effect this through 
the Christian servant ; but this warmth must not be of 
such a degree as to boil : this Gentile servant is ex- 
pressly engaged for that day to attend to the fires and to 
snuff the candles, and she generally waits upon several 
families at the same time, going by turns to the dif- 
ferent houses to attend to her duties. As an instance 
how strictly the Jews observe the law against touching 
fire, one Sabbath evening, whilst Count Teleki and his 
son were at supper, the snuff of a candle, which had long 
remained unsnuffed, dropped upon the table-cloth, and 
set it on fire. They both started up in great confusion, 
and began to call for the Gentile servant to come and put 
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out the fire ; but she was in a neighbour's house snuffing 
the candles, and could not come immediately. Not one 
of them durst touch the table-cloth, but looked on till it 
was consumed, as well as many other things upon the 
table. The Jews have no scruples, however, in asking 
Christians to break the Jewish laws, for they consider that 
all Gentiles are in a wicked and lost state, and that 
God has given them no laws or promised them any 
blessings. 

Before the Sabbath the Jews are obliged to wash 
their hands and feet with warm water, cut their nails, 
clip their beard with scissors (never shave), and put on 
their Sabbath garments. The Jewesses, in their turn, 
have to plait their hair, take their veils, bathe, and, 
before Sabbath begins, deck themselves out in their best 
dresses, as if they were expecting the visit of a great 
lord ; for the Rabbis call the Sabbath a Queen, and the 
first words with which they greet it are — " The Bride is 
coming ! the Bride is coming !" These Sabbath clothes 
are reserved most strictly only for that day. To wear 
them any other day would be a mockery. " That thy 
Sabbath apparel be not like thy daily clothes," is a 
Jewish law. 

Before the commencement of the Sabbath every Jew, 
no matter how great his wealth, how high his social 
position, must attend to some domestic duty, must 
sharpen the knives, or trim the lamp, &a This is done 
to. honour the Sabbath. When the holy-day actually 
commences, all money is at once laid aside. The 
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Jewesses cover the table with a clean white cloth, get 
ready the plates, dishes, seats, &c., for the feast. Upon 
the table they lay two loaves, and cover them with a 
napkin ; this done, they light a lamp, suspended from 
the ceiling like our gas chandeliers, with from four to 
eight burners. As soon as the lamp is lit the Jews 
suspend their week-day occupations, and the Sabbath 
commences. 

A visit is now paid to the synagogue, when first vespers 
(minchah) are said, and afterwards the evening prayers 
(or maribh-prayers). A portion of the Talmud is then 
read. Should a holy-day fall on the Sabbath eve, the 
precentor, at the end of this chapter, speaks the benedic- 
tion over the wine, and then gives it to some lads to 
drink. This chapter read, then follow the ordinary 
prayers, which terminate with the orphan kadish, or 
prayer for the dead. The congregation now go home, 
wishing each other a " good Shabbas." 

On arriving at home they find the table prepared with 
all things necessary for the Sabbath meal, together with 
salt, a goblet of wine, and the two loaves I have already 
described. Before eating, the father of the family 
washes his hands, recites part of the second chapter of 
Genesis, and pronounces the benediction. During this 
benediction the two loaves are covered with a napkin, in 
order not to distract the attention of the speaker. The 
words of the blessing run thus : " Blessed art Thou, 
Lord our God ! King of the Universe, who hast created 
the fruit of the vine." During the pronunciation of this 
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blessing the speaker must look at the Shabbas lamp, for 
the Talmud declares that, " If during the week one loses 
the fiftieth part of his sight, he can only receive it by 
looking at the Shabbas lamp, when he speaks the 
,blessing over the wine." A second benediction now 
follows : " Blessed art Thou, God, who hast hallowed 
the Sabbath-day in Israel." The speaker then drinks 
first of the wine, and afterwards hands it to the others^ 
who have also to utter a blessing over it as well. 

The wine having been thus blessed, they proceed to 
the benediction of the loaves. At every meal two 
whole loaves are necessary, one placed upon the other ; 
the father of the family lifts up one of them, makes a 
sign on the other, then lays his hands upon both of them, 
and says : " Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of th^ 
world, who hast produced the bread from the earth;" 
and distributes it among his household. 

With the Jews the Sabbath is regarded as a festival, a 
day on which they are to live rather sumptuously, and 
be merry, but still a day dedicated to the Lord. In 
fact, the Rabbis teach that the Sabbath should be 
divided into two equal parts — half to the service of 
God, and half to the pleasure of man. For this reason 
they go early to the synagogue, pray, read and study in 
the law, and then return home to eat. After the evening 
meal they attend again the synagogue, and afterwards 
sit down to supper. Accordingly, their table remains 
prepared the whole day. The Sabbath lights have also 
to burn from the commencement of the Shabba3 until 
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its conclusion. After supper, especially in winter, the 
German Jews sing Sabbath songs ; the Portuguese Jews, 
however, sing them summer and winter. These songs 
relate to the great rewards in store for those who observe 
the Sabbath carefully, and certain directions how to 
behave on that day, and what to eat, drink, and avoid ; 
they also give an account of the Sambatjon, or Sabbath- 
river, a river which the Jews believe exists somewhere 
in the world, and which flows rapidly the whole week 
through, but on the Sabbath is silent A prayer is now 
said before retiring to rest, and with this the Friday or 
Sabbath-eve preceding the real Sabbath is brought to a 
conclusion. 

Early on the Sabbath morning — ^though not so early 
as on week-days, as it is a day of rest — the Jews rise 
from their beds, say their usual prayers, and then repair 
to the synagogue for morning prayers. This service con- 
sists of four principal parts. First, the ordinary morning 
prayers, of which the most important is the Shemonah 
esrahy an appellation for eighteen prayers, believed to 
have been composed by Ezra and the men of the Great 
Synagogue. On this day the phylacteries are not worn. 
Second, the reading of the Torah or law, which is the 
five books of Moses, and is the most important part of 
the Sabbath service. It is divided into fifty-four por- 
tions, one or two of which is read in the synagogue 
every Sabbath. Each portion is again subdivided into 
seven chapters. Third, the Haphtorah, or conclusion, 
which is a selection of the prophetical writings, a portion 
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of which is read immediately after the reading of the 
law. And fourth, the Musaph, or additional prayers, 
which consists of prayers and portions of the law 
referring to certain sacrifices performed under the 
Mosaic dispensation. The above are the chief parts 
of the Sabbath morning service, but the most im- 
portant, as I have already mentioned, is the reading 
of the law. A slight account of the formalities con- 
nected with this proceeding may be interesting to the 
general reader. 

In each synagogue towards the east are some shrines, 
called by the Jews " the holy ark," where they keep copies 
of the law written upon long rolls of parchment, without 
points and accents. 

When that part of the morning prayer which is called 
*^ Shakreth" is finished, the curtain which hangs before 
the ark is drawn aside, and the door opened, so that 
the congregation have a full view of the books of 
the law; upon seeing which they exclaim, "And 
when the ark set forward, Moses said. Rise up. Lord 
and let thine enemies be scattered, and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee. For out of Zion shall 
go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem." 

Then some one takes the roll out of the ark, and gives 
it into the hand of the reader, whilst the former is saying, 
" Blessed be he who gave the law to his people Israel 
Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Jehovah. Our 
God is one : our Lord is great : holy and reverend is 
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His name." The latter replies, " Magnify the Lord with 
me, and let us exalt His name together." 

Then the whole congregation join in, saying, " Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty, for all that is in heaven 
and on earth is thine ; Thine is the kingdom, and Thou 
art exalted. Exalt ye the Lord our God, and bow down at 
His footstool, for He is holy : exalt the Lord our God, and 
bow down at His footstool, for holy is the Lord our God." 

The roll of the law is then taken to the reading-desk, 
which is in the midst of the synagogue, and there un- 
folded. Seven of the congregation are successively 
called upon to approach the reading-desk, to hear the 
words of the law in this order. First, a Cohen, a son of 
Aaron, then a Levite, next any Israelite. The reader 
calls upon the Cohen to approach, in these words : — 

** God will help, protect, and save all that trust in Him, 
and let us say Amen. Ascribe ye power unto our God, 
and give honour to the law. Cohen, draw nigh ! Arise, 
N., son of N. Blessed is He who has given His law to 
His people Israel in holiness. The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple ; the statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandments of the 
Lord are pure, enlightening the eyes. The Lord will give 
strength to His people: the Lord will bless His people with 
peace. The way of God is perfect : the word of the Lord 
is tried : He is a shield to all those that trust in Him." 

Upon which the congregation reply, "And therefore 
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ye that cleave to the Lord your God are alive, every one 
of you, this day." 

The Cohen then draws nigh to the roll, and places 
himself on the right of the reader, who points out to him 
the beginning of the lesson, which the Cohen touches 
with the fringes of his talith, then kisses the fringes, and 
says, " Bless ye the Lord, who is for ever blessed." 

The congregation reply, "Blessed be thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who has chosen us above 
all nations, and given us His law ; blessed art thou, 
Lord, the giver of the law." 

The reader begins now to read one part of the section 
to the Cohen ; when this is done the roll is shut, and the 
Cohen says : — 

"Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast given us the law, and planted among 
us eternal life ; blessed art thou, O Lord, giver of the law.' 

In the same way the six remaining approach, and hear 
the law. 

Fifty-four portions of the other books of the Bible 
have likewise been selected, one of which is read every 
Sabbath-day as the second lesson, after the reading of 
the law ; then the roll is placed again into the ark. 

A curious circumstance is connected with this same 
reading of the law. As the Pentateuch must be brought 
from its depository to the desk for this purpose, prior to 
the veil being drawn for taking it out, the head clerk put§ 
up the privilege of doing this by auction. Observing a 
Jew giving the signal for a bidding with his finger^ — ^for 
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instance, one for a shilling — ^he proceeds exactly like an 
auctioneer, and at length the highest bidder is the buyer. 
As a general rule, the successful competitor presents his 
purchase to a friend, and gives his name to the clerk. 
The individual thus preferred, while all is silence, takes 
his garment with its fringes, wraps it almost over him, 
and walks with a solemn step before the Chief Reader. 
On reaching the Holy of Holies, he draws aside the 
veil ; and as the people chant a form of prayer, he takes 
the Pentateuch out of its depository in his arms, and 
puts it on the reader's shoulder. As the reader ad- 
vances to the desk, the Jews, as far as possible, touch 
and kiss the roll. Strange as it may appear, this privilege 
of taking out the roll has been purchased as low as six- 
pence, and as high as fifty guineas. 

A variation from this course takes place when the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy is read, enu- 
merating the curses connected with disobedience. On 
this occasion, instead of being sold to the highest bidder, 
a servant of the synagogue, a poor man, is paid a certain 
sum for coming up to the desk, and having that chapter 
read to him, and which is done in a voice scarcely audible, 
and in a very mournful tone. 

When the appointed portions of Scripture are read, 
the honour of holding up the scroll to the view pf thjB 
tx)ngregation, and returning it again to its place, is als© 
«gld to the highest bidder. Sums varying from one 
nhilling to fifty guineas have been obtained for this 
privilege — ^in addition to perquisites of the clerks, readers, 
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&c., the whole of which goes into the treasury for chari- 
table purposes. " A few years ago it was stated that the 
treasury box of the great synagogue in London was 
nearly or quite exhausted. On the following Sabbath, a 
gentleman celebrated for his wealth, put in iocx> g^ineas^ 
his lady 500 guineas, and in one hour and twenty minutes 
the sum contributed was 28,000/." 

The Sabbath morning service concludes with the 
Musaph, a prayer imploring the Lord to restore the 
Jews to Jerusalem and to their temple. 

On returning home the Jews have their second Sabbath 
meal, in very much the same manner as on the Friday 
evening. In the afternoon, or about evening time, they 
repair again to the synagogue for vespers. They b^in by 
reciting the 145th Psalm, and pray for the coming of the 
Messiah ; after which they take out the Torah, and read 
the first chapter of the lesson appointed for the following 
Sabbath, dividing it into three portions, the first of 
which is read before a Cohen, the second before a Levite, 
and the third before an Israelite. Benedictions and 
prayers are then said, and the worship terminates with 
the Psalm of Degrees. They now return home, and have 
their third meal, but this time take no wine. As soon 
as the stars appear in the sky, they again attend the 
synaigogue for night prayers ; and afterwards the pre- 
centor pronounces the benediction in the following 
manner. He takes wine in his right hand, and a spice- 
box in his left, whilst a boy holds a burning wax torch 
towards him. Having spoken the blessing over the 
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wine, he takea the spice-box into his right hand, speaks 
the benediction over it, smells it, stretches out his hands, 
and keeps them incurvated round the torch, and says : 
" Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the world, 
who hast created a shining light !" They then say the 
final benediction ; after which the precentor pours a 
little of the wine on the ground, and gives the rest to 
the children to drink. All now return home, wishing 
each other " a good week :" and with that their Sabbath 
ends. 

The Count, living in Finsbury-square, and being a 
most orthodox Jew, went of course to the first and chief 
synagogue in London at Duke's-place — ^the synagogue 
of the Chief Rabbi and of the Rothschilds. There is 
nothing peculiar in the exterior of the building to dis- 
tinguish it as a Jewish place of worship. It possesses no 
elaborate architectural designs, but, on the contrary, is 
plainness itself. The interior, however, is exclusively 
Jewish. It is divided into two separate parts, the body 
of the building and the gallery. The body is appro- 
priated to the men,, who are not allowed to sit else- 
where. There are no pews, as with us, but open seats 
or forms. Every form is divided into a number of sit- 
tings, with a box underneath each seat for the owner to 
deposit his talith and prayer-book. No division exists 
between the sittings. The congregation consists only of 
the male sex, of which there must be ten above the age 
of thirteen, otherwise the service cannot be proceeded 
with. The women do not count as a part of the congre- 

I 2 
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gation ; they sit in the gallery, and are not allowed to 
join in the service on any occasioa In front of them is 
a kind of lattice-work, through which they witness the 
congregation worshipping. 

At the east end of the synagogue is the ark. Itis always 
situated at the east end, to direct the worshipper towards 
the rising of the sun. This ark is a kind of large wooden 
chest, placed in a handsome receptacle. In front of it, 
to screen it from the gaze of the congregation, hangs a 
large silken veil. The ark is the depository, already 

* 

said, for the law, and on this account is called the Holy 
Repository. In many synagogues there are forty or fifty 
copies of the law. These copies contain the five Books 
of Moses, and are written on vellum. They are pre- 
sented, as voluntary offerings, by opulent Jews, and are 
very costly, from the. precision with which they are pre- 
pared. The vellum, for instance, must be manufactured 
by a Jew, and the skin be of a calf which has been 
slaughtered by one. Should a spot or the feast blemish 
be detected when manufactured, the skin is considered 
defiled, and cannot be used. On an average a roll of the 
law will take sixty skins ; for the middles are taken out 
in a square piece, and joined to each other, after which 
they are affixed to two mahogany rollers. 

TJie Pentateuch must be written by a scribe, or married 
man, and one of learning, integrity, and dignity. His 
charge is therefore equal to hfs station. Various circuni- 
stances are also specially determined. The Pentateuch 
is written in columns about sixteen inches wide ; and no 
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word in it must be divided. A trifling number of lines 
only must be written in a day on the first five days of 
the week. Certain prayers are to be said during the 
time. Even the ink is made in a peculiar manner, and 
of ingredients not to be defiled by other hands. 

Those who present one of these rolls to the synagogue 
consider it much more honourable to have it prepared 
under their own roofs. At different periods while it is 
being written, Rabbis come to examine it, that it may 
contain no mistakes. On each of these visits they are 
entertained by the host, and the roll frequently occupies 
two years in its preparation. It is therefore manifestly 
a costly gift 

A superb covering is also prepared for the Pentateuch, 
which consists of rich brocades embroidered with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, according to the fancy of the 
given Two sockets made of gold or silver, and ieach a 
foot in length, are fixed on the top of the two rollers, and 
the whole is richly ornamented. A small gold hand, the 
forefinger of which is pointing while the rest is shut, is 
fixed to a band a foot in length, at the end of which is a 
loop hanging down outside the covering. 

On the completion of the Pentateuch, a day is appointed 
by the Chief Rabbis for the presentation of the gift. The 
synagogue is generally crowded on the occasion, and the 
offering is made during the time of service. All the 
I^entateuchs are taken but of the ark by the different 
donors, if present, or by their relations, who carry them, 
weighty as they are, in their arms. They walk in pro- 
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cession with them round the desk, which is placed in the 
midst of the synagogue. The procession is headed by 
the donor of the new gift. If presented in the evening, 
the synagogue is brilliantly illuminated. At the close of 
the ceremony, it is usual for the donor to invite the Chief 
Rabbi, and the circle of his relations and friends, to a 
feast. A prayer is offered during the day for the bene- 
factor, and each one present offers a piece of money, 
which is put into the treasury for the benefit of the poor. 

Between the centre of the synagogue and its west end 
stands the Teveh, or reading-desk. It is a kind of raised 
seat, of circular form, and boxed all round. On it all 
the officers of the synagogue take their seats, and in the 
western part of it the singers. The Chief Rabbi, however, 
occupies a seat near the ark, as the most honourable 
part of the synagogue. All sittings increase in price as 
they are nearer the ark. The charge for sittings varies 
from two to fifteen guineas a seat. In the western part 
of the building is a lamp continually burning, to repre- 
sent the Shechinah, or the Divine Presence, as in the 
temple of old. 

I have already said that the British Jews have among 
their brethren a name for great coldness and carelessness 
in religious matters. As Teleki entered and made his 
obeisance to the ark, he was struck with the irreverence 
of the congregation. They walked about, talking to each 
other, and some laughing. In the different intervals 
between their responses many were discussing matters 
of business. To a Christian, this system of conducting 
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worship is most odd. The mere fact of all the men 
wearing their hats and never kneeling at their prayers 
gives it the air of a shabby House of Commons, and 
tends anything but to impress the spectator that those 
men with heads covered, standing and sitting as the 
humour suits them, talking to each other, coolly crossing 
over the floor during service and shaking hands with 
some friend opposite, discussing business matters in any- 
thing but a low voice, are supposed to be praying. The 
fact is that modern Judaism is a dull and lifeless religion. 
The spirit of it has departed, and only the dead body 
remains. It has no temple. It has no high priest. It 
has no sacrifices. All it depends on is a cold cere- 
monial law and rigid observances. It is salt that has lost 
its savour — light without the sun. 

The Count felt deeply pained at what he saw, and he 
augured badly for the religious condition of his race as 
compared with that of his own dear Poland. 




/ 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE RUDOLSTADTS. 




JARLY the following week, Teleki rode his 
favourite horse Sobieski — a pure Arab, and 
the faithful companion of his travels, gift 
of the Bey of Tunis, — down Piccadilly. It was a 
glorious afternoon in June, and the London season at its 
height. Well appointed equipages drove rapidly to and 
fro, their occupants all the different types of English 
beauty. Loungers slowly and languidly wended their 
way to the Park — peripatetic advertisements of their 
tailors and hatters. Here and there on the pavement 
knots of men met, some outward bound to calls or the 
Park, others homeward bound to their clubs and the 
ante-prandial cigar, and stood chatting to each other, 
their chief theme of conversation being the favourite for 
the Cup — for Ascot was approaching. 

It was the young Count's second visit to the fashion'^ 
able quarter of London. He had heard much of Hyde 
Park, or 'Igh Bark as the French call it at Paris. The en- 
thusiastic Anglomaniacs who idolized everything English 
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were wont to speak in raptures of the beauty of Albion's 
daughters, and of her horses, and they hardly knew to 
which to give their preference. La blonde mees Anglaise 
and the **'orse" were inseparably connected in the 
Parisian mind. Teleki had often met in the different 
continental towns he had visited, both in society and in 
wandering about picture galleries, numerous fair-haired 
English girls who fully supported the high opinion of his 
Gallic friends respecting their beauty, and he was very 
fond of quizzing their peculiar style of dress. For it is 
an idiosyncrasy of the British mind — ^both male and 
female — ^that ** anything does for the Continent." 
Accordingly we meet paterfamilias on the Boulevards 
of Paris, or in Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Florence, Naples, 
&€., clad in that remarkable suit of clothes suggestive of 
"gents'best style, 24s.6d.," though in London he is a most 
respectable individual, and would as soon think of walk- 
ing down Pall Mall or even to his chambers in the 
Temple in that wonderful tweed suit and still more 
wonderful hat, as he would in his night-shirt. But " any- 
thing does for the Continent !" His delightful example 
is implicitly followed by his wife and daughters, who 
wander about the foreign streets and picture galleries in 
that peculiar limpness of attire inseparably connected 
with " things put away," and those extraordinary head- 
gears which always attract the hostile criticism of "those 
horrid foreigners !" Far be it from me to advocate 
the elaborate toilettes of the over-dressed Parisiennes^ 
no husband will thank me for increasing milliners* bills 
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nowadays — ^but why should not English men and 
English women dress abroad as they dress in London, 
instead of as if they were going out shooting or down 
a coal pit ? Till we get over that polite theory that 
" anything does for the Continent," our smiles of derision 
at the quaint foreigners of Leicester-square and the 
Quadrant are rather superfluous. 

Teleki very naturally wished to gratify his curiosity, 
and see that wonderful galaxy of female beauty which 
his foreign friends told him always assembled be- 
tween five and seven in the Park. Besides, after his 
different visits to the poor of his race, — for he was among 
them daily — in the squalid streets of the modern Judaea, 
he thought a sharp trot and an occasional canter on Sobi- 
eski in the Row would kill two birds with one stone, — 
satisfy his curiosity and improve his health. He had not 
as yet presented any letters of introduction, and felt that 
as regards the London world he would be a perfect 
stranger, with the exception of some English he might 
perhaps meet whom he had known abroad. As he en- 
tered the Park at Apsley Gate, he was astonished at the 
dense concourse of carriages and people. It was a very 
good Park. Her Gracious Majesty, after a two years' 
seclusion, had gratified the curiosity of her loyal subjects 
by driving through in a closed carriage to a neighbouring 
railway station, and to witness this remarkable sight, all 
London (a few thousands out of the three millions) 
had turned out. From Apsley Gate to Knightsbridge 
Barracks was one mass of carriages of all descriptions. 
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Fashionable people and would-be fashionable people, 
walked, lounged, or sat down on either side of the 
drive. Fair forms, all golden hair and muslin, looked 
happy, unhappy, or indifferent, according to their 
different views of the lords of creation who bowed to 
them or addressed them. Dandies moved along in their 
peculiar gait, as if the Park was their especial property. 
Remarks, laudatory or the contrary, were freely indulged 
in by every one upon every one. A nice genial kind of 
tone pervaded the spasmodic conversation of those who 
looked into carriages and those who looked out. 
'* Beautiful complexion ! my dear fellow, enamelled, 
nothing else ; beautiful for ever and all that kind of 
thing." " Awfully fond of him— not a bit ; married him 
for his coin, and is now sweet on young Seed, Lord 
Carrowa's son, you know !" " Clever book, but entre nous 
he never wrote it — ^got a fellow to do all the conversation 
and then cribbed the plot from a French novel." " You 
believe in Boodle's * Travels in Central Africa ?' My 
dear boy, he wrote it all in the British Museum, I can 
assure you." " How those people keep up appearances 
I can't make out ; they must go smash before long !" 
"Pretty woman! What taste you have! Capital 
artist, and paints beautifully — herself." " Who's Seton > 
Son of a bankrupt hatter in Fleet Street, and his mother 
ran away with her husband's foreman — at least so I have 
heard !" &c. &a 

As Count Daniel was endeavouring to make his way 
to the "Row" through the dense crowd of carriages 
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—a proceeding which made Sobieski rather restive — 
he fancied he heard his name uttered by a soft voice 
close to him. He turned round and saw a very hand- 
some woman seated in a barouche, bowing to him 
with that smile which indifference can never imitate. 
The next moment he was at her side. 

" My dear Baroness, this is indeed a most fortunate 
rencontre, though I can hardly call it unexpected, for 
I imagined I might meet you here, I was so sorry 
you were out when I called." 

"So were we — extremely sorry. Did you get a 
letter from me ?" 

"A letter?" 

"Yes, asking you to come and dine with us' quite 
enfamille to-morrow; but I suppose you will find it 
on your return." 

" You are most kind. Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure. I trust the Baron is well ?" 

" Thank you, perfectly well. I expect him to meet 
me here shortly. He has gone dowa to TattersaU's 
about some racing matters or other. You know his 
horse 'Mount Sinai' is second favourite for the Ascot 
Cup, and we anticipate a great triumph." 

" Really! I trust your expectation will be realized !" 

A four-in-hand, endeavouring to steer round the 
comer, began to cause Sobieski to prick up his ears, and 
to indulge in a slight exhibition of temper, which would 
have been awkward, considering he was surrounded on 
all sides by carriages of all descriptions. 
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" Would you tell my coachman to drive on under the 
trees ; it will be far more agreeable for conversation. • It 
is such an age since we met, and I want to have a long 
chat with you," said the Baroness, with her most 
charming smile. 

In another minute they were under the trees at 
the commencement of the then deserted *^ Ladies' 
Mile." 

" No doubt you are surprised why we don't drive along 
here, instead of choosing the inferior road on the other 
side ; but the English are an imitative nation. A certain 
very distinguished lady, wishing to avoid the crush and 
confusion of the drive along the water, and enjoy the 
doles far niente of yonder crowded road, then utterly 
deserted, commenced to drive up and down it. Her 
example was followed by another lady not so dis- 
tinguished, and so on, till it is now the fashionable 
promenade of the hour. By the way. Count Daniel, I 
trust you are not going to live for long in Finsbury- 
square. You must find it a gloomy change after your 
rooms on the Boulevard Montmartre ?" 

"Fair madam, I can assure you I have not the 
slightest intention of confining myself to that parti- 
cularly cheerful quarter," said the Count, laughing. " As 
soon as the object that brought me to London is com- 
pleted, I shall see if I cannot suit myself equally as well 
in London as in Paris." 

"I trust much better," said the Baroness, "for I hope 
you will be our guest. We have taken a villa at 
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Windsor for the Ascot week, and we shall be delighted 
to receive you." 

" My dear Baroness, you are kindness itself !" 

"I don't think you met my sister-in-law^ Miss 
Rudolstadt, at Paris, last winter ?" 

** Can you ask me such a question ? Was it not the 
burden of my complaint all the time I was there, that 
one of whom I had heard so much, and of whom all 
Paris raved, was away at Nice ? I trust her health is 
now quite recruited." 

" Perfectly ; and you can judge for yourself to-morrow, 
as she is making a long stay with us. Ah, here is the 
Baron !" 

A tall man, with light chestnut hair and a long silky 
beard of the same colour, approached. He was dressed 
in the usual quiet style of an Englishman : a black 
frock-coat buttoned across broad stalwart shoulders, re- 
vealing just a border of white waistcoat ; black satin scarf, 
with a gold pin, the design of which was a racing-cup (a 
pair of stirrups hanging over it, and a whip twining 
through the whole), high stick-up collars, dark trousers, 
patent boots, and a very heavy sporting-looking Lincoln 
and Bennett, very much arched at the side. He was not 
what is termed a good-looking man ; the blue eyes were 
too small, and the nose rather shapeless ; but he appeared 
what he was, a thorou^lxly manly fellow. One never 
thought whether he was handsome or not, there was 
that genial, good-tempered look about him which always 
goes straight to the heart. Though by no means an 
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Adonis, he. was just the kind of man who would have a 
pretty sister. He was delighted to meet Teleki, 

" Mon cAer, I was so sorry not to see you when you 
called. Why didn't you drop a line to say you were 
coming, and we'd have stopped in for you ? It is no 
joke coming from Finsbury-square to Eaton-square on a 
fruitless errand. But I hope you will migrate from that 
delightful spot, and stay with us. If you stop in London 
and not be our guest, I shall never forgive you. Is that 
your groom ? — ^yes ? Let him take your horse, then-^ 
fine old boy," said the Baron, patting Sobieski — " and 
come and have a drive with us. Jump in !" 

The invitation was at once accepted. 

Some young men now approached, and bowing to 
the Baroness, entered into conversation with her 
husbahd. 

" Well, Baron, so the ' Mount' is being made a hot 
favourite, eh ?" 

" Dambadton has scratched * Atlanta,' and I hear that 
* Caesar' cut-up awfully badly in his trial. Just like my 
luck — my pet investments, too !" 

" Do you think ' Coolie' is a good thing for a 
place r 

" Well, I don't know," said the Baron ; " one never 
knows the moves of that stable. Newhope is entirely in 
the hands of Padlock, and I don't know how ' Coolie's' 
running would suit his book. I'll give you a good tip ; 
back the *Mouht' to win, and youf money is as safe as 
the Bank," . 
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^'I funk the *Cheetar ;' the 'Mount' can't give him 
7 lbs. over that course." 

"Well, nous verrons r' 

"Baroness, are you going to Lady Trac^jrave's 
to-night ?" 

"No; we are going to see the new play at Drury 
Lane." 

" Oh, you will like it immensely ; everything just like 
nature — real water ; real pump ; real horse ; real Hansom 
cab ; real man falling from a real tower ; real railway«- 
engine going to run over a real man, laid down on real 
rails; real everything except the dialogue and plot, 
which are quite the contrary — ^stilted, vapid, and con- 
fusing. But with that exception the play is a real 
success — ^vide the public press." 

" Oh, Mr. Mauleverer, you always are so satirical" 

" I hope Miss Wudolstadt is quite well," said a very 
nice lady-like young man, with delicate features, pink 
and white complexion, and about half a dozen hairs on 
his upper lip, which he pulled about always till he made 
himself sore. " I was quite distwessed at not seeing her 
widing this morning, positively distwessed. The Wow 
does not seem the Wow without her pwesence. Nothing 
sewious, I hope." 

"Your fears are quite groundless. Lord Carnation; 
my sister is perfectly well, but has gone this afternoon 
to play croquet at Richmond." 

*' Cwoquet at Wichmond — Stwsibewy Hill, I suppose? 
^owid game, cwoquet ; vewy good for cuwatei5,'but *^ 
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*'Then I shall take care to remember your dislike, 
otherwise I might forget, and ask you to play with us in 
the square ; it's so unpleasant, knowing that a guest is 
bored !" said the Baroness. 

" Oh pv/ay don't. Now, weally, I wather like cwoquet ; 
but it depends on the people one meets gweatly, I 
think." 

" So does everything, my dear boy," said the Baron, 
" conversation included. Well, ta ! ta ! you fellows. I 
shall see you at the club to-night, Spencer, and we'll talk 
over that match. I'm convinced that ' Blue Blazes' can't 
give the ' Lion' 61bs. over that distance ; however, we'll 
see. Good-bye." 

And they drove off. 

Everybody in the slightest degree acquainted with 
financial circles, is aware that four families occupy the 
proud position of being at the head of European com- 
merce. These four families are all of Jewish extraction, 
and consist of the Rothschilds of Germany and England, 
the Pereiras of France, the Rudolstadts of Prussia, and the 
Telekis of Poland, The two former we have little to 
do with, except to say en passant that they are the ready 
friends of all charities and benevolent institutions. Second 
only to the Rothschilds in financial importance is the 
Prussian firm of Rudolstadt and Rudolstadt, bankers and 
general agents. The old Baron von Rudolstadt is the 
head of the house at Berlin, and uncle of Baron Rudolph 
Rudolstadt, the husband of Teleki's fair friend. On the 
establishment of a branch firm in London, the young 
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Rudolph, then only twenty-four, was placed at its head, 
with a magnificent share in the business. His occupation 
was merely nominal Managers, sub-managers, and 
clerks transacted all the work, and the young Baron had 
ample time to indulge in all those pursuits he madly 
loved — hunting, driving, racing, shooting, and sports of 
all kinds. Whilst at Paris enjoying the triumph of seeing 
his horse " Count Otho" win the Grand Prix, he met and 
soon afterwards married a Madlle. Nathalie de Chaumont, 
a handsome Jewess, and daughter of a wealthy banker 
in the Rue Lafitte. He now gave up all his nomadic 
pursuits — ^shooting in the Orkneys, hunting in Algeria, 
yachting in the Mediterranean — ^took a house in London, 
a large comer one in Eaton-square, and became a regu- 
larly settled man. Living in town in the season, racing, 
hunting at Melton, shooting in Scotland, he managed to 
thoroughly enjoy life in the manner he most desired. He 
idolized his wife with that depth of affection which is 
a characteristic of his race. 

The Baroness Rudolph was undoubtedly a handsome 
woman. Had she not possessed the Jewish expression 
in her eyes, she could have easily passed for a Roman 
beauty. Thick black hair, worn perfectly smooth in 
front, and curled d la Grecque in dark coils behind, like a 
torpid snake. A low forehead — broad, not oval — dark, 
well pencilled eyebrows, slightly overhanging, so that 
the eyes — ^brown and large as a gazelle's and ex- 
quisitely soft in their expression — seemed always shaded^ 
a circumstance which added much to their depth and^ 
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beauty ; an aquiline nose, the nostrils transparent and 
delicately curved ; a mouth slightly full, but perfect 
in its bow-like shape. Her figure was tall and stately, 
and the small head set upon a neck white as alabaster 
and firm as a marble column. Et vera incessu patuit 
Dea. 

The house of the Rudolstadts was one of the most 
agreeable in town. There was an utter absence of all 
selfishness on their part, which made them the most 
kindly and attentive of entertainers. The Baroness, a 
thorough woman of the world, liked to be surrounded 
with gaiety, and was so accustomed to excitement, that 
it would have been difficult for her to exist without it. 
A ready welcome and a cheerful smile invariably greeted 
all her friends. She was one of those women who are 
ever the same. Always good-tempered, amiable, a 
perfect hostess, what more could the world want.^ 
Nothing. And to show how society appreciated her, 
she was in everything and at everything. Her husband 
was also popular in his way, but he was rather too fond 
of racing, sporting, and acting as an amateur fireman to 
be exactly appreciated by the acquaintances and friends 
of his wife. It was a certain fact, however, that he 
was immensely rich, and his dinners the best in town, 
and that was quite sufficient for the Baroness's friends* 
husbands. Baron Rudolph, to the public at large, was 
known as one of the most honest and straightforward 
men on the turf, and respected accordingly. 

The religion of their race sat lightly on them. Like 
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many of their creed in this country, who, by their 
fortunes, are tempted to break the barriers of rigid 
Judaism, and occupy an important position among the 
subjects of their adopted land, they regarded many of 
the exclusive orders and ceremonies of their faith as but 
the results of ancient prejudices, and not compatible 
with the enlightened spirit of the age. Surrounded on 
all sides by Christians, and constantly having intercourse 
with them, the little amount of Jewish antipathies they 
possessed gradually dissolved into a tone of Catholi- 
city, Alt religions were equal, they argued Protestants 
and Catholics, Quakers and Greeks, met indiscriminately 
in society ; why should not Jews do the same without 
detriment to their creed in its main points ? True, they 
were forbidden by their laws, but those laws were framed 
under the old dispensation of things, and not applicable at 
the present day. To obey them implicitly, they would 
have to become social sort of pariahs — exiles — ^in the 
midst of a brilliant society. And this by no means 
suited the tastes of the Rudolstadts. They tried at first to 
blow hot and cold, to serve God and Mammon, by holding 
on to Judaism, and also to the pleasures of Christian 
society. But they soon found the two things incom- 
patible. The result was that their religion ultimately 
consisted in obeying the merest externals — going to 
the synagogue once on the Sabbath, or on the most 
important feasts, in patronizing all Jewish institu- 
tions, and in contributing liberally to Jewish charities. It 
went no further. If it had not been that their family 
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was so well known over Europe to be of the Jewish faith, 
they would hardly have been taken to have belonged 
to its religion from their conduct and profession. 

But precisely because they were so lax in the ob- 
servances of their creed, they respected those who rigidly 
obeyed them. It was for this reason that Count Daniel had 
always been regarded by the Rudolstadts — and especially 
by the Baroness — ^with the utmost consideration. They 
respected his fidelity to his faith, his nobleness of conduct, 
his unswerving love to his race, in short, his genuine 
Judaism, The friendship was on their side, and of their 
own seeking. The Count liked them, but it was the liking 
of Protestant for a Catholic — religious feeling could 
have no bond of union between them on his part. If 
it had not been for a touching association in the Count's 
life, and in which the Baroness Rudolph was connected, 
in all probability the intimacy between them would have 
been of a colder nature on his side. 

Five years ago, when studying at Paris, Count Daniel 
had met at the house of M. de Chaumont, the father of 
the Baroness, a beautiful young lady — a Jewess. Well 
educated, deeply pious, and amiable to a degree, he was 
intensely fascinated with her, Madlle. de Chaumont 
became his confidante. His affection was reciprocated, 
and after a brief courtship the two young lovers were 
linked in the most sacred of bonds by the Chief Rabbi 
of Paris. With a heart beating high with hope, full 
of gratitude for the purest of God's gifts — a loving 
wife — the young Count and his beautiful Countess 
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set out on — ^youth's most rapturous of all journeys 
— their honeymoon. Three weeks they spent amidst 
the inimitable grandeurs of Swiss scenery. How well 
remembered in after-life were those quiet walks, 
beneath the frowning mountain passes, when heart 
beat with heart in joyful unison; those twilight rows 
upon the Genevan lake, calm and still as love itself ; the 
often upward turning of that beauteous face wreathed 
in smiles, or bathed in sadless tears ; the silent pressure 
of that hand, the tender confidence of the beloved, so 
bewitching in the bud of marriage ; the gleeful chats on 
the happy future, opening on both like the view of 
Canaan to the prophet of old ; the thousand and one rosy 
tints with which Venus decks her early morn ! Re- 
membered? Ay, too well. Too well for the peace 
of mind in after life. Too well for the seared 
wound ever to heal. For there is a bitterness worse 
than death— a sorrow keener than a two-edged sword— 
for what can equal love crushed at its outset.^ 
One day the Count, accompanied by his wife and 
a guide, crossed the Wengern Alp. A storm was 
lowering, and soon broke out with all the suddenness 
peculiar to those regions. Forth flashed the vivid light- 
ning. The thunder of heaven pealed with a thousand 
echoes. Black as despair were the clouds over them, 
save when riven by the lurid flash. No shelter nigh. 
Woman-like, the young Countess began to be terrified. 

" Fear not, my own !" said the Count, rapidly shawling 
her ; " it will soon be over." 
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A terrific peal boomed along the Alpine heights, the 
next moment the Count seemed enveloped in a blaze of 
light Then all was calm. And there prostrate at his 
feet — ^struck by lightning — ^was all he held most dear ! 
She lay perfectly motionless. Not a quiver upon her fair 
face, not a sign there of the cruel death she had met with. 
She looked more hushed in sleep than in death. The dress 
scorched, and the hands black as charred timber, alone 
declared the way she had met her fate. Low he bent down, 
kissed her pallid cheeks, then silently and reverently 
mourned back to Interlachen ; not a tear dimmed his eyes, 
for there is an intensity of misery which even Nature her- 
self is powerless to relieve. Who can tell what he suf- 
fered ? It was a subject he never alluded to. In the 
Jewish cemetery at Warsaw, a simple grave, a brief 
epitaph, and a broken Corinthian column tell only where 
she was buried. Her name never passed the Count's lips. 
Anything or anybody in the slightest way connected 
with one so truly loved, however, was a sure bond of union 
with him. It was for this reason that in the Baroness 
Rudolph, he saw her who had been the confidante of his 
only love, and in whose father's house that love had been 
united. It was more than sufficient for him to r^ard 
^ her ever with a peculiar interest. 

The following evening Teleki drove to Eaton-square. 
As he entered the drawing-room he saw standing on the 
hearthrug, engaged in conversation with the handsome 
Baroness, the well-known Jewish Baronet, Sir Aaron 
Ararat — ^known for his difli'erent philanthropic journeys 
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to mitigate the sufferings his race, in many of which, he 
had been accompanied by Count Daniel Their pleasure 
at meeting was mutual. 

" Why, my dear Count, I haven't seen you since we 
were at Galatz together. By the way, I read in the 
evening paper of another fresh case of persecution in the 
Principalities. I trust it is a canardV 

" Amen !" said Teleki, gravely. 

" Count Daniel," said the Baroness, " let me introduce 
you to my sister-in-law, Miss Rudolstadt You know 
you were unfortunate enough not to meet her at Paris." 

Both bowed. 

Let me try to describe Roxandra de Rudolstadt, 
though many a better pen has failed ; before Nature, in all 
her perfection of beauty, how powerless is every attempt 
of Art ! There are some faces which defy the artist's brush, 
which sculptors essay to chisel, but in vain, which render 
all imitation poor, vulgar, and contemptible. And yet 
examine them, feature by feature, and there is nothing 
so remarkably difficult to portray — the difficulty but 
lies in the depth and ever-changing tone of their expres- 
sion. Such was the case with Roxandra de Rudolstadt 
There were many women more beautiful, in the common 
acceptation of the word — none in whom shone with more 
effulgent splendour the divine light of expression. Not 
only in her eyes, but in every feature of her countenance, 
there was the mind's vivid stamp ; the soul spoke in 
every lineament. Imagine a delicately oval face, with a 
complexion white as snow, save where the gentle hue of 
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health kissed its surface ; hair, not auburn, and yet not 
golden, but of that dead-leaf colour, with here and there 
a yellow light, as if a sunbeam were captured in its 
tresses, its smoothness undulated by a ripple like the 
Faintest zephyr blowing over a field of ripened corn ; a 
forehead pure as marble, well-shaped and low, as Titian's 
Venus ; eyes large and lustrous, of that warm, deep blue, 
like an Italian lake in the sunshine, whose long black 
lashes and delicately arched and pencilled eyebrows, 
jave additional eloquence to their expression ; the nose 
X) slightly aquiline that it was commonly considered 
jrrecian ; a short upper lip — ^that necessary completion 
>f all real beauty — caused the mouth always to be 
dightly parted, revealing teeth dazzling as pearls ; and 
)ver all imagine the most bewitching expression that 
>layed with constantly varying notes upon the chords of 
)eauty. Her figure was tall, just that proper height 
vhich combines grace and dignity. A certain majesty 
n the turn of her head, the fall of her shoulders, the 
>readth of the brow, invested her with an air which I 
lave never seen equalled by any one. Her shape was 
•Qunded and sufficiently full to show that, in middle age, 
ts beauty would be preserved by that richness which a 
:noderate increase of the proportions always gives to the 
>ex. Her arms and hands were, and still are, models 
for a sculptor ; on this occasion they were bare to the 
shoulders, and girded by dazzling gems, which at once 
set off and were foiled by the beauty of Nature. To 
these attractions add a throat, a bust of the most perfect 
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whiteness and the justest proportions ; a foot whose 
least beauty was its smallness ; a waist narrow — not the 
narrowness of tenuity or constraint — but round, gradual, 
insensibly less in its compression, and my heroine is 
before you. An expression of mingled curiosity and 
pleasure lit up her face when Teleki's name was 
mentioned. 

The Count was not one of those men who stand silent 
as mutes before dinner is announced for fear of losing all 
their stock of conversation and having none left for their 
partners at the table. He sat down, and was soon en- 
grossed in a discussion whether Nice or Hydres was the 
best place to winter at. 

" Count, will you take my sister down ?" said the 
Baroness. 

It was purely a family party, the only strangers being 
Sir Aaron and his wife and the Count. 

"I hear that you are staying in Finsbury-square," said 
Miss Rudolstadt, " in order to be near the poor of our 
race. How interesting it must be ! I know so little 
of our people at that end of London, as we go to 
the synagogue at Bayswater. I wished very much to 
visit Houndsditch and talk and read with the Jewesses 
there; but my brother objected. Do you find their con- 
dition worse than those in the other towns you hav^ 
seen r 

"Certainly not. The Judengasse at Frankfort, the 
Jews' quarter in Vienna, and the Ghetto at Rome, are 
very much worse." 
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" Oh, you have seen the Ghetto ! How I should wish 
to see it. I have heard it is such an extraordinary 
place." 

"It is a curious place. All sorts of things are 
bought and sold there, with the exception of houses 
and lands, to which the Jews as yet have no right. 
Everything you can conceive — rare jewels, quaint 
antiquities, furniture of every description, splendid 
mirrors, sabres and pistols, gold embroidered luxuries 
of Constantinople, Tunis, and Morocco — all are there 
for sale. And yet nothing is exhibited in the win- 
dows ; all is stored under cover, so as not to attract atten- 
tion, for it is not considered prudent in the Ghetto to 
expose good articles in the street A cunning lot are 
their inhabitants ; a mait must have his eyes wide open 
indeed if he wish to get the best of a bargain. 

" I am afraid that the poor Jews are very dishonest, 
not only in the Ghetto, but almost everywhere," said 
Miss Rudolstadt 

" I fear so ; but then their temptations are very great. 
I am only surprised that they are not more dishonest. 
Look at them going about towns with their sacks from 
morn till night to' purchase old rags, clothes, bottles, and 
such like. Who reply to their cries ? Chiefly ser- 
vants, who know that the Jew can give money for 
rags and bones, so they sell him something better 
than either. The temptation for the poor Jew is 
great ; he cannot resist the chance of making a good 
bargain, and so it is that so many valuable and stolen 
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articles find their way to the Jews' quarters. But 
the Jew pedlar ought not to bear the whole onus of the 
guilt." 

" Certainly not ; but prejudice, Count Daniel, goes a 
great way. The Christians are only too glad if they can 
detach suspicion from themselves by blackening those of 



our race." 
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Quite so. * Give a dog a bad name and you may as 
well hang him' is very applicable to us." And then they 
talked upon various topics. 

The young Count was very much fascinated with his 
beautiful companion. He liked the simple, earnest 
way she talked of her religion and all that related 
to it. There was an air of true modesty about her 
which was particularly agreeable to him after the 
worldly, artificial manners of the generality of the 
women of the present day that he had met Her 
low, soft voice, the bright smile which now and then 
broke out into a musical laugh, the pleading sort of 
look in her wonderful eyes reminded him of the One 
woman of his life ; and instinctively he found himself 
wondering who gave her a beautiful rose she wore in 
her waistband. 

What a magnificent rose !" said he. 

Yes ; I picked it from the conservatory, much to my 
sister's disgust, I believe," said she. 

The Count felt relieved, and was half amused at him- 
self at feeling so. And then the ladies retired, and 
Teleki's heart beat quicker than it had done for years as 
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he saw that stately figure with its lovely face pass him 
at the opened door. 

''Well, Teleki," said Baron Rudolph, as he settled 
himself in his wife's chair and passed the decanters, '* I 
hope you are going to cut Finsbury-square and come and 
stay here. Next Thursday fortnight we go up to 
Windsor, and shall fully expect you to be our guest 
You must come and see Ascot ; it is the most superb 
sight for a foreigner to see in England, especially on this 
occasion, when you'll see the ' Mount' walking in — ^walk- 
ing in, sir ! What a rage Cloudesley will be in to be sure ! 
He stands to win over 100,000/., and hasn't hedged a 
penny, so sure is he that the ' Cheetar' will win." 

" You seem very sanguine about your animal," said 
Teleki. 

** Yes, and so will you, when you see him at the post." 

And then the conversation turned upon politics and 
the ordinary topics of the day. A friend of the Baron's 
happening to drop in on his way to a neighbouring ball, 
the two were soon lost in a deep and earnest con- 
versation about the " Mount" and sundry other horses. 
Sir Aaron was explaining to the Count, Colenso's objec- 
tions to the accuracy of the Pentateuch. 

" Now," said Sir Aaron, " it is all very well to object 
to the historical value of the Pentateuch if you could 
judge it by the same standard as other books ; but you 
cannot ; the Pentateuch stands alone, it is unlike every 
other work. All other histories are the histories of 
individuals or of people written by mortals from materials 
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either within their own knowledge or collected by them. 
But the value of these materials is merely conventional, 
for so long as man possesses prejudice, he cannot cor- 
rectly judge, and so long as he possesses secretiveness^ 
he cannot be correctly judged. Therefore, while man 
tells the tale of his fellow man, doubt and suspicion will 
always be on the watch ; doubt as to the bias of the 
writer, suspicion as to the means whereby he formed his 
conclusions. The Pentateuch only is the work of God, or 
of a man so entirely His representative, that it is always 
possible to trace the rare occasions in which, as a man, 
Moses acts for himself. The Pentateuch, therefore, has 
no more to prove itself, or facts which seem to grow out 
of its facts, than Nature has to produce witnesses to 
testify to her truthfulness. Deductive philosophy has 
discovered some of the laws which prevail among phy- 
sical phenomena, but these are only the result of obser- 
vation, and are as often upset by the phenomena 
themselves as they maintain the phenomena. Long con- 
tinued heat and drought in a temperate climate, ought to 
be followed by violent electrical outbursts, but while 
they often are so followed, they as often give place to 
cold and rain without an intervening lightning storm. 
The theory of earthquakes is pretty generally accepted, 
but the progress of some particular earthquake defies 
all preconceived calculations. The reason is obvious. 
While God has given to man enough of His spirit to 
enable him to read some of the secrets that surround him. 
He has not endowed him with His own wisdom, or His 
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own power to know. But in his desire to establish his 
character and to prove his erudition, man would syste- 
matize everything, not only that which is his own, but also 
that which belongs to God ; and if his judgment proves 
at fault, or his own formulae are not verified, he is so 
self-satisfied, that he would rather exclaim against God 
and Nature than admit that his theories are unfounded. 
And this is especially the case in the present treatment 
of history. Because most of the traditions coming down 
to us from remote antiquity are evidently myths, they 
must all be my^s. Because the chronology which deals 
with Zeus, Jupiter, Brahma, and other imaginary divini- 
ties are clearly as false as the gods they try to prove, 
the chronology which deals with the Deity must also be 
false. But God needs not to justify Himself, nor can 
man legitimately apply any law to his proceedings, which 
often do repeat themselves, but as often do not. For 
example, it is asserted that the longevity attributed to 
antediluvians is fabulous, because they are determinate 
relations between the period of puberty and the total 
duration of life. Even if this have been the case during 
the period submitted to scientific inquiry, not only have 
some very remarkable exceptions occurred which entirely 
dispose of any attempt to found an inalienable law, but 
it may be contended that no theory, based on modern 
investigation, can apply to the exceptional state of 
things that prevailed before the flood. Besides, ethno- 
logists and chronologists are so much. at variance among 
themselves, that if one were disposed to follow their 
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teachings, the puzzle would be to decide which teachings 
to follow. One writer claims for the world an existence 
5000 years before the Christian era; another asserts 
that Egypt was civilized 1000 years before Abraham ; 
another advances 30,000 years as the age of the world, 
and a fourth 57,600 years, and so on ad infinitum. 
Amidst these discrepancies, each one, be it observed, 
the result of ' unfailing' science, which is to be chosen ? 
And is it not just possible that where all disagree none 
may be right, and that the real truth, like other great 
truths already deduced, lies in that revelation, without 
which though science might do much, human discoveries 
could not, as has been shown, attain to God ?" 

" Precisely," said the Count. " Men love to theorize 
the eternal acts. They strive to bring all about them 
into the circle established by their own reasoning ; and 
especially so at the present day. This tendency to ele- 
vate science into unfailing rule over creation, is nothing 
£lse than to make human system superior to Nature, 
and the theories of human intellect, with all their contra- 
dictions and varieties, superior to the unerring wisdom 
of Providence. That men, calling themselves atheists, 
and hence desirous of claiming a higher divinity for their 
own reason than they would ascribe to Grod, should 
adopt such conclusions, is but consistent ; their edifice 
of unbelief could not be reared except on the foundation 
laid by themselves. But that believers, men who recog- 
nise the existence of God and the fact that He has com- 
municated that existence to man, should follow in the 
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same track, appears unintelligible. They acknowledge 
that to the Eternal they owe all the faculties they pos- 
sess, alike to soar to Him and to investigate His works ; 
they admit that much as they can fathom, there is still 
more that they cannot penetrate ; and yet they abuse 
the very gifts for which they profess gratitude, by bring- 
ing their intellect to prove that the only record of God's 
intercourse with the world is enveloped in so many con- 
tradictions that its authenticity is untenable. Fortunately,, 
their views are adopted only by units ; the mass still re- 
mains steadfast to, that higher conviction which sinks 
reason below faith ; but, if the contrary were the effect 
of their endeavours, if they succeeded in destroying the 
recognition that the Pentateuch is the book of the reve- 
lation of Divine Truth, they would be the pioneers for the 
ultimate abolition of all morals and all religion. For if 
one generation denied the Pentateuch, consoling itself 
by the adoption of revelation as independent of the 
Mosaic account, the next generation would be bound to 
declare this reservation unfounded, and therefore un- 
necessary ; they who followed would inevitably attempt 
to establish a code of life of purely human standard^ 
and in the end, mankind would drift into that anarchy 
and that violence from which Divine mercy res- 
cued the world, when it thundered forth the truths 
of Sinai." 

Coffee was now brought in, and shortly afterwards the 
gentlemen went upstairs. 

. As the Count entered the drawing-room he found Miss 

L 
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Rudolstadt seated at the piano in the inner room. He 
approached her. 

" I suppose my brother has been indulging you with a 
glowing account of that remarkable animal * Mount 
Sinai/ " said she. " I wish, though, Rudolph would 
spend his time more profitably. I cannot but think the 
turf a most dangerous pastime." 

" It appears to be so, especially in England, if report 
speaks truly of the splendid fortunes that have been lost 
in this country," said the Count 

** Yes, I am sure it is true. I have heard of so many 
young men being ruined for life, and their fine ancestral 
estates being lost to their descendants for ever. It is 
very sad. Happily, my brother seldom if ever bets. 

The Baron crossed over to his sister. 

" Now, darling, give us some music." 

The Baroness sat next the Count, and talked over old 
times and reminiscences. As the beautiful voice of 
Miss Rudolstadt fell upon his ear he thought of the bitter, 
bitter Past ; and then he looked at the lovely singer, and 
wondered whether the dead past would bury its dead, 
and he would live again in a happy future. Why should he, 
with youth on his side, go through the world alone, for 
ever nursing his great sorrow. Was life always to be to 
him a cold, dreary, hopeless existence ? Was it right for 
him to go on wearing mourning in his heart i Did it not 
seem, by so morbidly cherishing the remembrance of 
his early love, like a constant murmuring against the 
will of the Eternal Often he had asked himself these 
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questions, but his heart never gave a satisfactory answer. 
And now as he thought of Roxandra de Rudolstadt, 
involuntarily a new life seemed to dawn upon him. He 
saw the cloud of his sufferings for the first time fringed 
with a silver lining. Hope beckoned him on. 

He spoke much to her that evening. He saw that she 
was very different to her brother and sister. The spirit 
of her religion was no mere ceremonial, occasionally 
attended to, but deeply engrafted in her heart. She 
mourned the coldness of those around her in religious 
matters. Much that they did she disapproved of, and 
much that they wished her to follow she gently refused. 
Like most girls deprived of their parents, she had felt the 
want of a loving, sympathizing heart. Her uncles and 
brothers were all most kind to the lovely orphan ; but 
there was a want of that perfect sympathy between her 
and them without which love is but little more than 
friendship. Lovers she had in scores, but she had met 
none to whom she could have given her whole heart with- 
out one single pang, without a doubt for the future. She 
sometimes felt that she would never marry ; that she was 
too hard to please, for her husband must not only have 
all her love, but all her esteem. A true Jewess, she 
wanted him to be her lord and master. But among the 
young men she saw she found none worthy of the honour. 
They were either cold, calculating, selfish, or else foppish, 
empty-headed, and worldly ; and it was not for one of 
these that she would degrade her ideal of a woman's 
truest friend and protector. As she retired to her couch 

L z 
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that night the inner voice of conscience whispered, '*thy 
ideal is found." 

The Count drove back to his hotel, and he thought 
how sweet would be the presence of a certain fair form 
always at his side. Yes, he would abjure solitude, and 
accept the invitation of the Rudolstadts for Windsor. 
Who knows what might happen ? But when a man asks 
that question under similar circumstances, he generally 
knows very well what will happen. 

" I say, Nathalie," said the Baron, on retiring to rest, 
" I think Teleki is rather sweet on Roxy." 

" I hope he may be," said his wife ; " she would make 
him an excellent wife, and no one I should like Roxy 
better to be married to." 

" I suppose he'll come to Windsor," yawned her 
husband, and then fell asleep. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

AT ASCOT. 

RS^nOUNT DANIEL was now a constant visitor in 
K^n Eaton-square, and found himself unconsciously 
ever thinking of the fair Roxandra. " Resign thy 
soul again to love," was the never-ceasing refrain of his 
thoughts ; and it caused now no jarring feeling of discord 
in his heart. He was a man, like most of those of his 
race, of deep affection. A happy home, a loving wife, were 
in his eyes the two greatest gifts that man could possess. 
Domesticity he r^arded as the climax of love. And it 
was precisely because he held so sacredly the affections, 
that he was doubly careful how they wound their toils 
around him. He was no general lover, sipping honey 
from every flower but caring to settle down to none. 
Where was the flower blooming in the garden of beauty 
which he could pluck and be content alone with its 
honey ? In the worship of Love was there not such a 
thing as satiety, as misplaced affections, as bitter dis- 
appointments ? Such had not been his own practical 
experience ; but as he reflected upon-thc different women 
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he had met, he began to think that his sainted wife 
was the one woman in the world who had been pure, 
holy, unselfish. His experience in Paris and Berlin had 
gone far to confirm this notion. The closer many of 
the fair sex tried to allure him by their syren charms, 
the more he retreated within his inner self. Such was 
not the kind of love in which he could live over again his 
former life. He wanted something more than a pretty 
toy — ^a toy well dressed, well bred, that had been taught 
to sing a little, to talk a little, and to smile with the 
most stereotyped sameness at things witty and indif- 
ferent. He wanted more than this. He wanted a woman 
to be his companion and best friend, to sympathize with 
him in his tastes, to cheer him by her counsels, to be so 
completely his alter ego that they would both indeed 
be one. Friendship he did not believe in. I doubt if he 
ever had a friend in the world's acceptation of the name ; 
acquaintances in legions, but not friends. He was too 
reserved a man to admit many into his confidence. As 
long as social intercourse was confined to the ordinary 
amenities of life no man was more agreeable, or a 
better companion ; but when that intercourse attempted 
to overstep the barriers of generalization and try to dis- 
cover, as the Scotch say, " what like the man was," he 
retreated within himself and became cold and distant 
He was the same with both the sexes, and it was 
therefore that women called him impregnable. He 
was no such thing. He was simply a man too pure 
of life to sin as they sin in France, philosophically, and 
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he avoided the temptation. But because he did not trust 
friendship he firmly believed in love ; only he was exacting 
in his love, and had found none since his widowhood that 
came up to his ideal and fulfilled all his requirements. 

And now he met Roxandra. The first night of his 
acquaintance he had been struck with her surpassing 
beauty, and he found on a very short examination of her 
character that it was a beauty reflected in her mind. He 
saw in her a woman deeply pious, full of love for her 
nation, and with none of the indifference of her sister. 
She was a true Jewess. Unlike the Baroness, her inti- 
macy with Christians was of the coldest and most distant 
nature. They were alien to her in race and religion. 
No sympathy could exist between them and her. She 
was not ashamed of her blood, and she did not seek or 
wish to elevate her social position in the eyes of the world 
by consorting with those who were not of her people. 
She was Roxandra de Rudolstadt, the daughter of a Jew 
banker. What cared she for the highest of an aristo- 
cracy which was as nought in lineage compared to her 
own. She required no favours at their hands. They were, 
true, the best of England's bloqd in England's eyes ; but 
she was not of England's blood but of Judah's, and to her 
they were Gentiles and heretics. It was not long before 
she recognised in Count Daniel her ideal of all that was 
lofty, noble, and true. She had heard much of him; but 
she was rather a cynical young lady, and was always in- 
clined to disparage those in her mind of whom she heard 
much. They seldom came up to her expectations. 
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In the case of Teleki, however, she was not disap- 
pointed. Though rather indifferent to externals, she 
was woman enough to admire the handsome presence of 
the young Count His thoughtful, earnest face, and the 
deep dark hazel eyes that said so much when they spoke, 
were rather too constantly in her thoughts for her peace 
of mind, and she regarded the clear tones of that manly 
voice as the sweetest music to her ear. But it was not the 
Outward man alone that fascinated her. " Handsome is 
that handsome does," was her motto ; and she found that 
it might well be applied to the actions of the Count 
Daniel. His deep piety and love for Israel beat in unison 
with her own. She loved to hear him talk about his 
various journeys and doings among his nation. Nor was 
Teleki himself indifferent to the beautiful Jewess. He 
found in her a ready sympathizer with his ideas» 
and she became gradually the recipient of his con- 
fidence. Their chief topic of conversation was the con- 
dition of the Jews at the present day, their former per- 
secutions, and their rise now in the social scale. This was 
common ground : but often they stepped aside into other 
more private paths. He spoke to her of his father, of 
the early loss of his mother, of the old Polish castle of 
Shreckenstein, which had been so long in his family, 
but since his mother's death unoccupied by his father. 
And then she told him the brief tale of her early life : 
how she was an orphan when quite young, and lived either 
with her uncle or her brother, and modestly spoke of her 
regret at being so surrounded by those careless of reli- 
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gious matters and indifferent to their faith. These conver- 
sations used to take place in their morning rides together 
either in the Row or to some favourite suburb near 
London — Richmond, Kew, Hampstead. The Baroness 
was a most discreet companion ; and though she 
invariably accompanied her sister, she was only too glad 
to see their intimacy becoming more and more tender, 
^d always contrived that her friends should join her in 
the Park, so that the two might not be gin^d by her 
presence, or else she made up a riding party — another 
yrord for unbounded flirtation. 

The Baroness, as I have, said, looked with very 
approving eyes upon her sister's choice, for there 
could be no doubt now that Roxandra wa» "sweet" 
on Count Daniel^ as the Baron Rudolph expressed 
it. This fact being fully ascertained, it was no fault of 
the Baroness if Teleki had not -plenty of opportunities 
to become more acquainted with Miss< Rudolstadt 
But these opportunities were offered in the most graceful 
and delicate manner. There was no vulgar ostentation 
about them. They were accorded with that exquisite 
tact of a true woman of. the world. The most sensitive 
lover would have accepted them without being in the 
slightest degree aware that they were intentional. There 
was not the slightest indication - on^ the Baroness's part 
that could give Teleki an idea that she wished the match 
to take place, or that she recognised even the probability 
of such a result He was simply her friend, and a 
stranger in a strange country, and it was very natural 
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that she showed him attention. Besides, though the 
truth was gradually dawning upon the Count that in 
Roxandra his former wife would find a most worthy 
successor, he had not yet given any hints verbally that it 
was his wish or intention for her to occupy that place. 
And so the Baroness occasionally did not accord him one 
of his accustomed opportunities, but intruded upon them, 
and never allowed the conversation todrop intothe tender. 
The result was that the Count began to feel, when he 
could not enjoy the society of Miss Rudolstadt without 
the presence of her sister, that he had been disappointed 
The day seemed a blank. He almost considered it a 
liberty of the Baroness to encroach upon their sacred 
selves. Hence he appreciated afterwards all the 
more when these opportunities were occasionally doled 
out to him. 

" Darling !" said the Baroness to her sister, " I'm sure 
he loves you ; for when I told him, when he called this 
afternoon, that I was going to water my plants, and 
would he help me, he appeared quite annoyed at having 
to leave you out of politeness to me. He looked so bored 
when I talked botany (of which I know nothing) to him. 
In fact he was a perfect monster, watering all the wrong 
flowers, and spilling the water about upon my nice tiles. 
I showed him your favourite rose-tree, and he brightened 
up and said he should like to pluck one of its roses, which 
' looks healthy,' as Rudolph says. My dear, you may look 
upon it as an arranged thing that you will be the Countess 
Teleki — ^in fact, a ' moral,' as my husband would say." 
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And then they of course kissed each other. The alter- 
nate struggles between hope and fear were beginning to 
tell on the love of Roxandra. Unconsciously the subtle 
coils of Cupid had wound around her, closer and more 
close as each day passed over her head ; the flood-gates 
of her heart had been opened, and Love's fervid stream 
flowed in. She was all his, but was he all hers ? Was 
there not something almost immodest in being so wholly 
another's in her own mind, without, perhaps, any actual 
grounds for encouraging that deep love ? And then she 
became a little peevish and irritable, and thought slio 
would be cold to the Count ; but when that kindly face 
smiled upon her, and his sad tender eyes looked as if to 
read her true heart, she felt she was no actress, that 
her affections were beyond her power, and she could not 
repel him. 

" Wait for Windsor," said the Baroness, prudently. 

And now the Ascot week was close at hand. The 
Rudolstadts drove down on the Friday before to their 
villa, just out of Windsor Park — a beautiful little house, 
all mirrors and dark polished cedar floors— and on the 
Sunday after the young Count joined them. A large 
party of the Baron's friends were assembled, all in high 
spirits, for various reports were about that the " Cheetar" 
had come to grief, and the backers of the "Mount" 
became more sanguine than ever. A great triumph was 
anticipated. On Sunday those not of Jewish faith went 
to church at Windsor in the morning ; for in this respect 
society, however worldly, is generally exacting. The 
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ladies employed themselves in criticising the tout en- 
semble of the congregation, and in frequently using their 
scent-bottles and fans, for worship (if mere attendance 
at church can be called worship) is so fatiguing, you 
know ! Their husbands, on the other hand, made little 
sums of figures in their prayer-books, and wondered 
whether this day week their hopes would be realized ;— 
and then they all returned back to the villa with a feeling 
of thankfulness that there was no more religion for ano- 
ther week. However, they were all very strict that their 
servants should go in the evening. 

Meanwhile the Count and Miss 'Rudolstadt were 
sitting on the lawn beneath the shade of a friendly tree 
in conversation. . As the young Lord Carnation saw 
them whilst dressing for church — his mother, a stem old 
Countess, kept him tightly in hand, much to the amuse- 
ment of his friends — ^he vowed in his own heart that 
" he was vewy; sowy he was a:,Chwistian," and bitterly 
hated Teleki for so completely cutting him out with the 
fair Roxandra, though the object of his adoration had 
never given the lad of nineteen a single thought be- 
yond that which ordinary politeness demanded. 

" Pray, Count Daniel," said Miss Rudolstadt, " what do 
you think of the character and work of our Messiah ? 
Seeing all these Christians going to worship Him they 
consider as their Messiah, naturally draws one's attention 
to the subject There is such a great difference existing 
among our people on that point that I should like to 
know your opinion." 
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" You ask me rather a difficult question, Miss Rudol- 
stadt, and you are quite right in saying that a variety of 
opinions exists among us. Every one believes in the 
Messiah, but all shape out their own Messiah. The 
vulgar see in the Messiah the avenger of Israel, who shall 
bring back the Jews to the Holy Land. The rationalist 
expects no personal Messiah — civilization is his Messiah. 
For my part, I regard the Messiah as a Man, a King 
and Prophet, who has the sole right to rule over Israel ; 
who will restore to Israel its nationality, its laws ; and 
the Mosaic edifice will be again established. He will be, 
in my opinion, possessed of supernatural power, and will 
change the face of the earth, the doctrine of the unity of 
God will be generally acknowledged, and Jerusalem will 
be the metropolis of the world Our learned Rabbis say; 
'The appearance of the Messiah will be ushered in by a 
forerunner, Elias ; by an anti-christ, Gog, king of Magog ; 
and finally by the appearance of a pseudo-Messiah, the 
expiatory victim for impenitent Israel.' This victim will 
be a descendant of Joseph, the Messiah of sorrows and 
death ; by the shedding of His blood, and by other un- 
heard-of trials, Israel will be regenerated, and then the 
glorious Messiah of Israel's redemption will appear. The 
time of Messiah's advent God, of course, alone knows; but 
this thing is known, Messiah will put an end to the exile 
of Israel, and as this exile is the consequence of Israel's 
sin, it depends upon us to hasten the coming of Messiah 
by a general and complete repentance. But as there 
are just men in every generation, and those just who 
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died in exile cannot be deprived of the immense joy of 
redemption, God will work in their behalf a miracle till 
then unheard of. The elect of Israel will rise from the 
dead : all those who have merited it will assist at this 
great resurrection. The one and the other will be invited 
by the God of Israel to the banquet of the future, which 
will last to the end of time. These are the principal 
elements of the Messianic doctrine that I gather from 
the Bible, the Talmud, and our most acknowledged 
doctors." 

" Thank you. Oh, what a happy time it will be for 
Israel when that day does come ! How I long for the 
restoration of my race, and for them once more to be 
the superior, as they were in former ages, of all the nations 
of the earth," said Roxandra. 

" I trust," said the Count, looking at her earnestly, 
** that it may be in our time, and we may both see that 
happy event ;" and then they talked upon several matters 
of Jewish ritual, and afterwards of the gaieties of the 
ensuing week, a conversation in which they were soon 
joined by the Baroness. 

Who can describe anything about Ascot that has not 
been written over and over again. It is an old song, a 
played-out comedy, a thrice three hundred times told 
tale. Those who are sufficiently fresh as well as 
sufficiently indurated in the pomps and vanities of 
the world to like Royal show and state cannot 
better indulge their weakness than by going to Ascot 
races. On the scrubby Berkshire heath, black with its 
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patches of stunted furze, and with its loose, ash- like soil, 
the gathering is always noble and gay, and the proces- 
sion to the Royal standard is almost as formal and pom- 
pous as when the monarch himself wore the same sort of 
crisp curly white wig which now adorns the state posti- 
lions. It is a pageant, this annual visit of royalty to 
Ascot Heath. The traditions of days when sport was a 
grave and ceremonious matter revive in the races for the 
Gold Vase given by the Sovereign, and the Ascot Cup. 
For the occasion, the Master of the Buckhounds puts 
on a livery between a groom's and a gamekeeper's, and 
the scarlet-coated footmen of the Prince of Wales con- 
descend to wear buckskins and top-boots. Now also 
the coats of the huntsmen and the postilions are ablaze 
with refulgent buttons and stripes of gold lace, and their 
clean-shaved red faces are radiant, and the powder of 
their wigs of state is as the lily for its whiteness. . 

An immense attendance witnessed the opening of the 
Royal meeting. All the world was there. The prestige 
of the reunion was sustained by his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, who wore 
an emerald green dress, the Princess Mary, and other 
members of the Royal family. Turf patrons mustered 
in great force, and were busily chatting with each 
other in the enclosure. Baron Rudolph was in high 
spirits, and was engaged in earnest conversation with 
that most splendid handicapper. Admiral Nous. The 
ground was awfully hard, and though " in the straight," 
the water-cart had been freely used, the Baron feared 
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that it would be too hard going for his horse " Mac-* 
pelah," whom he had hoped would land the Prince's 
Stakes, and had backed slightly, accordingly. However, 
ihis fears were not entertained by the public, for lOO to 
! 30 was taken freely about the " Peeler." It was known 
that the Rudolstadt stable was in good form, and those 
who had backed its horses were very sanguine. The 
" Mount" for the Cup on Thursday was as firm as ever 
at 7 to 4, with every probability of starting at a shorter 
price. 

The day was beautifully fine, clouds veiling the sun, 
but not hiding its brightness. A fashion-book, too 
voluminous to study at one sitting, was afforded by the 
ladies' dresses which at luncheon time covered the lawn 
and made a sunshine in that shady place. Here, and on 
the stands, and in the enclosures, and in open carriages, 
opposite these places of seeing and of being seen, 
were as many toilettes as are generally seen on the 
Cup-day at Ascot ; and hence the Baroness augured 
I that a splendid attendance would assemble for the Cup, 
and, of course, see the gallant victory of the " Mount" 

To Teleki it was indeed a new and splendid sight ; 
sucb a galaxy of beauty he had never seen before ; but 
one fair face he thought more beautiful than alL Miss 
Rudolstadt was " got up" to perfection. The Count was 
a severe and exacting critic upon women's dress, and no 
one held in more scorn the theory, that "beauty un- 
adomed's adorned the most" A dark-eyed gipsy 
approached their barouche. 
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" Cross my hand with silver, my pretty lady, and Til 
tell you your future." 

" Go away," said the Count. 

"Oh no, sir; I can't go away. Cross the gipsy's 
hand with silver, and she'll tell you your fortune. Yes, 
sir, the wind comes from the south, that means sorrow ; 
your eyes are dark, that means love ; and you'll marry 
the pretty lady opposite ; but sorrow will cross your path 
first, and then -" 

" Oh, go along with you," said Teleki ; " there's a 
shilling." 

And now Baron Rudolph came up to them in great 
glee ; the "Peeler" had pulled off the Prince's Stakes, 
winning very easily by a length. 

" Did you see him ? — no ! then I'll tell you. Lady Susan, 
you know, jumped away with a slight lead of Timbuctoo 
and Ritualist, but after about a hundred yards the running 
was taken up by Ritualist, Lady Susan following about 
a neck behind, you know, just in advance of Mumbo 
Jumbo, and Child's Nightlight, Macpelah bringing up the 
rear. In this order, at a goodish pace, they ran down 
the hill to Swinley Mile Bottom ; Ritualist, you know, 
still maintaining a slight lead of Lady Susan, who, a few 
strides further, was joined by the Nightlight. Well, 
approaching the site of the lime-kilns, Nightlight im- 
proved the pace. Lady Susan shut-up, and directly they 
got into .the straight the Peeler took up the running, 
and beating Nightlight at the commencement of the 
Stand enclosure, won by a length. There, that's good 

M 
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news ! If the ' Mount* does as well on Thursday, I shall 
— ^well, give you those emeralds, Roxy, you have set 
your heart upon so." 

" Merci, monfrirer said that young lady. 

To Teleki the chief amusement of the race was thef 
fun of the fair. He liked to look at those vagabond en- 
tertainers whose faces are bronzed with open-air life, and 
whose voices are hoarse with being continually exercised 
out of doors; the banjo-player; the nigger minstreb^ 
the quack doctors ; in fact, the whok host of the world 
of cadgers that assemble on such occasions, amused 
him, a foreigner, very much. Their jokes, the sharpness 
of their wit, their gestures, the extraordinary medley of 
their attire, were all very novel to him. 

As they drove home to the villa after the last race tfie 
Count felt however that the chief enjoyment of the day 
was owing to the society of Miss Rudolstadt. He had s6en 
far more of her at Windsor the Sunday and Monday 
than he ever had in town ; and the arrow of Cupid wa* 
beginning to fester in his heart. Would she accept him ? 
This was the burden of his song now that he had made 
up his mind to propose. She liked him ; he fancied she 
respected him ; but did she — for after all, that was thfe 
point — love him ? He reflected anxiously upon all the 
little things that had occurred favourable to his suit; 
and then, as soon as he had come to the conclusion that 
she must be in love with him, some malicious imp of a 
thought suggested something that his beloved had said 
or done which made him arrive at quite the contrary. 
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For though Roxandra fancied she had exhibited the 
ftate of her feelings too openly to her lover, it was 
but a fancy dependent upon her innate sense of modesty. 
Tme, she had evinced towards the Count that his 
society afforded her pleasure, but nothing on which he 
could build up a future hope that she was willing to 
be his wife. And now he wanted her to become his 
wife; The dead past could bury its dead. He could 
oflfer her not a warmed-up heart, a rechauffi of his former 
affection ; but a true, earnest, genuine love, all the more 
pure and sacred from being tried in the furnace of 
sorrow. He had walked through the valley of affliction, 
Car more bitter than the shadow of death ; but if 
she would accept him, he saw the end opening, and 
elemal sunshine overhanging his future. He made now 
no secret of his feelings towards her. In fact, the two 
were ticketed already as engaged. The guests of the 
Baroness regarded them as particularly sacred to them* 
selves. When the Count approached Miss Rudolstadt, 
it was surprising to see how suddenly other male admirers 
ceased talking to her, and dropped away quietly, as if 
they had been encroaching upon another's rights. The 
jealous young Carnation muttered something about 
"Houndsditch making all the wunning," and looked 
daggers at Teleki, and tried to curl those few hairs on 
his upper lip with an air of ferocity. Nor did any one 
ever intrude upon the fair Roxandra, when in the evening 
they sat chatting in% conversation deep and tender upoo 
some secluded ottoman, for " a little music." 

M 2 
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Baron Rudolph said it was " a case." 

The evening before the Cup day the Count saw the 
Baroness standing on the lawn alone, having just left the 
billiard-room, watching the splendid sunset bathing the 
stately pile of Windsor Castle in its lurid golden light 

'*What a magnificent view!" said he, approaching 
her. 

"Beautiful!" said she, taking his arm; and they 
walked down the lawn. Both were silent for a time. 

" Ma chkre ami** said Teleki, " does this walk remind 
you of one five years ago, when I spoke to you then of 
the wish of my life ? Is it strange, or is it providential, 
that you should be twice the recipient of my confidence 
on the same subject V* And then he told her of his love 
for her sister, spoke of the past, and all his fond hopes 
for the future. " Will they be realized V* said he. 

" Am I my sister's keeper ?" said the Baroness, smiling 
through her tears. " Here she comes." 

And, indeed, it was Roxandra, with a Leghorn hat 
upon her head, and an Angola shawl wrapped around 
her evening dress, running across the lawn to meet 
them. 

" Oh, Nathalie, Rudolph wants to see you ; and I 
have been hunting for you everywhere." 

" Oh, really ; V\\ go at once ;" and then, as she left 
the Count's arm, she whispered, " Ask her." 

And he did ask her. There was no mock sentiment 
in his declaration, no search for pathetic expression, no 
poetry, no dramatic gestures ; he simply told the most 
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beautiful tale that woman's ears can ever hear — ^which 
falls sweeter far than the sweetest music — ^the tale of 
his love. 



«< 



She listened with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 

For well she knew he could not choose 
But gaze upon her face." 



Then turned her lovely face upwards to his, placed her 
hands in his, and said — " My own !" Only two words, 
but they spoke all her fond love. All the language of 
poetry could not have revealed more to the young Count 
how wholly he was hers. 

" My heart's darling !" said Teleki, drawing her close 
to his breast, and imprinting on her brow a long pas- 
sionate kiss. The last time he had pressed his lips upon 
a woman, it was on the pallid face of his dead wife. 
" My own, own darling !" 

Perhaps you may think it strange, fair reader, that a 
man who had so long nursed his sorrow alone — ^was so 
devoted to the memory of his first wife — should have 
succumbed in a brief three weeks to the charms of almost 
a perfect stranger .? Not at all. The very causes that 
made him so exquisitely sensitive to grief made him 
equally susceptible of sorrow's antidote, joy. When 
once that antidote is found the cure is sudden, almost in- 
stantaneous. A chord is struck which has never been 
struck before ; a new life is awakened ; the past forgets 
its keenness in the sunshine of the future. But find the 
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antidote I Ay, there's the rub. Love can only be cured 
by love. And it is not every Teleki that meets his 
Roxandra. 

Baron Rudolph congratulated most warmfy- his guest 
upon his choice. 

" Under her father's will I am Roxandra's trustee ; I 
know she has about seven thousand a year, and at the 
death of 

*' My dear fellow !" said the Count, " don't let us enter 
into these details." And then he shook hands and went 
to bed. 

Brightly shone the sun the following day, which was 
to witness the success of the Mount. Count Daniel 
and Roxandra intended driving on to the heath in 
the Baron's mail -phaeton, so that they might enjoy 
their own society without interruption. The other 
guests were going to take up their position in the Grand 
Stand. 

" Well, darling !" said Baron Rudolph to his sistef, as 
she was seated next to her lover in the phaeton, prepa* 
ratory to their starting off for the course — " happy ?** 

Happy 1 No need to ask that question ; she was per- 
fectly radiant with bliss. As Teleki drove along he felt 
that life was indeed now worth living for, since he should 
possess such a partner, and was proud of the attention 
that his fiancee attracted from the occupants of the dif- 
ferent carriages that he passed en route. The Count's 
groom, behind, had been discussing the charms and 
fascinations of his future mistress in the servants' hall, 
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and had arrhred at the conclusion, delivered oracularly, 
^ that master couldn't have done better." 

It was a glorious day, only rather too hot. The dry, 
hard, dusty heath seemed drier, harder, and dustier than 
ever, the black vegetation looking as if it were not merely 
parched but choked with thirst, for it had been an 
unusually hot summer. The number of carriages, the 
crowd of spectators, the brilliant toilets, and the pervad- 
ing gaiety of the scene, showed that " Royal Ascot" was 
as popular as ever. At half-past one the State pro- 
cession peculiar to Ascot races came at a slow trot along 
the course, led by the Master of the Buckhounds, in his 
green hunting-coat, with his insignia of office. The 
royal huntsmen, outriders, and postilions were all in full 
blossom, and the gold lace looked resplendent in the 
sunshine. In the four open carriages were the members 
of the Royal Family, with their respective suites. A 
punctuality and precision very agreeable in their effect 
marked the arrival of the Royal visitors and the com- 
mencement of the day's sports. 

The crowd hurrah as the cavalcade wheels through the 
gates of the royal stand ; the illustrious, personages 
quickly enter the pavilion, and take their places at the 
window ; the bell rings ; the course is cleared ; and the 
horses walk out of the paddock in a line, and then take 
their preliminary canter; they are at the starting-post 
now; the flag falls; they are off; yellow makes the 
running ; they dip into the hollow and bring out with 
them a white cloud of dust ; the old ones are foremost ; 
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it IS yellow still ahead. "Tommy Dodd wins!" "No! 
Filthy Lucre wins!" " Champagne Charley wins, for a 
hundred !" and Champagne Charley does win, the blue 
with crimson cap breasting the yellow in the front of the 
Grand Stand, and striding into the first place before the 
judge's box is reached. Up go the numbers ! — Champs^e 
Charley first. Tommy Dodd second. Filthy Lucre third. 
A very pretty race indeed, well won by the jockeyship of 
Fordham ; for Count Beatany's three-year-old had meant 
winning all along, and had made a brilliant fight of it 

And then the second race is run. Soon afterwards a 
party of the Baroness's guests come up, and luncheon is 
got ready. But they are all too excited to eat. Baron 
Rudolph is inspecting the ' Mount' in the paddock com- 
pleting his toilet under the supervision of his trainer; and 
shortly after, the ' Mount's' rivals, in the presence of a 
host of admirers, come on to the course, the ' Cheetar' 
leading the way, followed by 'Ruy Bias,* and 
' Double Stout.' The great race for the Cup turns out 
to be a small race in point of numbers. Late scratch- 
ings have reduced the field to but six horses, and out of 
these six the race lies at the mercy of the Cheetar oc 
the Mount. Opinion is equally divided between the 
two favourites. The trainer of the Mount speaks with 
the utmost confidence of the horse for a hundred yards 
or for six miles. The front of the royal lawn is cleared, 
and the two favourites are paraded in front of the Queen's 
stand. Nothing of note occurred in their canters, and 
with as little delay as possible the starting-post is 
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reached. Mr. M'George lowered his flag at the first 
attempt, the six horses starting abreast of each other. 
Cries of "they're off," "they're off," deafen the ear. 
Count Daniel stands on the seat of his phaeton, anxious 
to see his future brother-in-law's triumph. Through his 
glass he gazes excitedly at the scene. In a few strides 
the Mount on the left takes the lead of the Cheetar by 
about a neck, who holds a position next the rails, Ruy 
Bias lying at his quarters, but in the centre of the pair, 
the rest nowhere — ^lengths behind. Before reaching the 
Stand, the Cheetar draws level with the Mount, whom 
he heads at the commencement of the enclosure, passing 
the Stand a clear length of the Baron's horse, Ruy Bias 
about two lengths in the latter's rear. The crowd fran- 
tically shout, " the Cheetar wins !" Directly they round 
the top turn the Cheetar takes a lead of a couple of 
lengths, amid the cheers of the mob, at the same time 
improving the pace, which up to this time even had been 
pretty good going ; and as they descend the hill for 
the Swinley Mile Bottom, Ruy Bias, still on the outside, 
runs up to the Mount's neck, the Cheetar drawing him- 
self three lengths clear of his formidable rival. The 
vociferations of his backers are perfectly demoniacal, 
but those of the Mount know their horse and quietly 
bide their time. When fairly in the Swinley Bottom, 
Ruy Bias gets on level terms with the Mount, and imme- 
diately afterwards the pair decrease the Cheetar's lead 
to a length. In this way they run until approaching the 
mile post, reminding one of Mr. Browning's galloping 
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anapaestic poem about three horsemen who rode together 
but spoke not ; so it seemed with those three men, or 
rather lads — Cameron, Kenyon, and Edwards — 

** Not a word to each other ! — they kq)t the great pace — 
Neck by neck« stride for stride, never changing their place." 

But this equality is only maintained for a few brief 
moments. On approaching the mile-post, the Mduot 
takes his position on the outside of the Cheetar, 
Ruy Bias following at an interval of a length. Nearing 
the bend into the straight, the Mount deprives the 
Cheetar of the command, and rounds the turn into 
the line for home at least a length in front of the 
Cheetar, who is in " difficulties" at a few strides from 
the commencement of the Stand enclosure, amid the 
yells of his disappointed backers, an example which 
is followed by Ruy Bias a little further on ; whilst 
the Mount, to the vociferations of his friends, 
gambols on, passing the post an easy five lengths 
winner: the Cheetar coming away passes Ruy Bias 
opposite the Stand, and finishes two lengths in ad- 
vance. 

And now the usual cheers and cries of " I told you so ;" 
" Why didn't you take my advice ;" " The Cheetar never 
had a chance," &c. &c. met the ear. 

" Well, Teleki, my boy," said Baron Rudolph, in the 
greatest state of excitement, " that's racing for you : two 
miles and a half in four minutes and thirty-eight seconds 
by Benson's chronograph." 
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•' Oh, the poof horses !" said his sister. " I pity them 
intensely ; how they must suffer afterwards !" 

" Not half so much as their owners, Roxy, for they 
don't lose thdr money, and get all right again in a very 
short time ; but there's many a man been ruined to-day 
by the Mount's running," said the brother. 

"And you encourage this system of wholesale ruin.?** 
said Roxandra, looking sadly at the Baron. 

** Oh, now, no sermons, pet ! I told every one of my 
friends to put their money on the Mount, and those who 
did will make a fortune. I don't call that wholesale 
ruin ; on the contrary, the Mount has been the salvation 
of many a man this day." 

" But I don't look at it in that light," said Roxandra ; 

" I know you don't," said the Baron, laughing ; " but I 
can't stop here talking to my good little sister ; leave 
that to Teleki. You've got your emeralds, anyway, 

Roxy ; may they be as " and he was going to give 

her a r^ular Jewish blessing, burlesquing it ; but he saw 
the grave face of the Count, and so desisted. 

" Well, you two," said the Baroness, approaching them, 
" not tired of each other yet ?" And then the other guests 
came up, and the conversation turned on Baron Rudolph's 
triumph, and congratulations followed thick as hail. 

Soon after the race they returned back to the villa. 

A messenger covered with dust delivered to the young 
Count a telegram. 

" From your banker, sir." 
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He had desired his father always to address him at Us 
banker's in Lombard-street, as his movements . in 
England were uncertain. He opened the telegram with 
quivering lips and blanched face. It ran thus : — 

"My Son, — Return home at once. I am dying. 
Paralysis. "S. Telekl" 

" My darling," and he spoke to Roxandra in German, 
" I must be off to Warsaw at once. My beloved father is 
dying. I leave for Paris to-night, and shall write to yoi 
as soon as possible. Nay, weep not, my own ; I shall 
return ere long, and I trust that my father's fears will 
not be realized." 

They walked into the library. 

" Tell your sister how sorry I was not to see her before 
my departure. Should circumstances prevent my return 
to England soon, you must all come to Warsaw." 

In. another hour he had gone. 





CHAPTER IX. 



A JEWISH FUNERAL* 




WO days' and two nights' rapid travelling brought 
Count Daniel to Warsaw. They had removed 
the old Count from his mansion, near his bank, 
to the castle of Shreckenstein, for the benefit of the 
purer air and greater quiet. It was evening, and the 
setting sun was burnishing the distant hills of Vladimir 
with its gold-red hue when the son approached the bed 
of his father. 

"Daniel, my son," said the old man, holding him 
feebly with his left hand, " my last days are approaching, 
I feel each hour they are drawing nigher. Thank the 
Eternal that I can see you, my boy, ere I depart ! I 
feared your arrival would be too late, and that strangers 
would have to close my eyos. But not so now," and the 
Count pressed his lips on the tearful face of his son. 
*' I die as I would wish to die, Daniel, now that you are 
here. Methought I saw your mother last night beckon- 
ing me above with joyful smile and open arms. Ay," 
and the old man turned his eyes to heaven, "Miriam, 
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my beloved, a few brief hours and we shall meet — 
meet never more to be parted — never more," he 
whispered. " Daniel, you are the last of our race ; 
on you all my wealth devolves ; I should like to 
have left you happy, my son, with the love for 
your former wife welded in that of another; but I 
suppose *' 

" Father," said the son ; *' live, my father, and all will 
yet be well with us." And then he told him of his 
engagement to Roxandra. 

" Ay," said the old man, his face brightening up, " I 
can leave you now, my son ; and there yonder," and he 
pointed to heaven, ** beneath the shade of the Great 
Eternal, we both — ^your mother and I — ^will be your 
guardian angels till death unites us all above. Come 
near, my beloved Daniel, and let me bless you ere I 
die." His son placed his father's paral3i;ic hands upon 
his head. " May the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
bless, preserve, and keep you, my son. May He send His 
light to shine upon you, and keep thy feet from falling. 
May sorrow no more encompass thee, nor affliction txy 
thee. May thy wife be a crown to thy life, and a joy to 
thy days — ^the fruit of her womb the solace of thy youtii, 
the hope of thy declining years. May Israel find in 
thee ever a friend and protector, and thy heart's love be 
for Jerusalem. May you become like Ephraim and 
Manasseh. May the Lord bless and preserve you, and 
make His face shine upon you and be gracious. May 
the spirit of God, the spirit of wisdom and of intelligence 
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tiie spirit of knowledge and of the fear of God, repose 
upon you, my son !" 

, ** Amen !" said the son. " Amen, my father 1" 
: And now the Chief Rabbi of Warsaw entered the 
room and approached the dying Count. He was a tall 
mail bearded like a Patriarch, and had received many 
a munificent donation for his Synagogue from the 
moribund. 

**My son," said the Rabbi, "the days of thy life will 
soon be numbered, according to all human probability. 
Man cannot save thee, thou art beyond all human means. 
Rest thou in the faith of thy God, and He will do what 
He thinks best. Call to mind, thou worthy son of 
Abraham, all thy deeds which thou hast done in thy life- 
time. In thy dying will take consideration of the 
poor, the schools and synagogues, inasmuch as alms- 
giving accompanies thee after thy decease. Confess thy 
sins before God, and crave the pardoning of the same, 
few all who are truly repentant of their sins past take 
part in the Olam habbo (the world to come)." 

** AH this I have done," said the Count ; and he then 
Ideated these words : " I acknowledge and confess 
before thee, O Lord, the God of my forefathers, that my 
health and death rest with thy hands. If it be Thy will 
that I shall recover, make me perfectly whole, but if it 
he Thy will that I shall die, then let my death be a re- 
conciliation for all my sins, transgressions, and wicked- 
ness which I have committed, and in Thy infinite mercy 
be pleased to allot me my share in the Garden of Eden, 
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and to deem me worthy of the life to come of which the 
righteous partake." 

This said, he fell back languidly, and remained silent 
for a time. He then whispered, " Rabbi, my hour is 
at hand ; pray for me !" 

Around his bed, one by one, came the Rabbis of the 
town, the Count's friends, and in the background his 
different servants. All had prayer-books in their hands, 
out of which they continued to utter prayers for the 
dying soul, holding burning candles all the while they 
recited them. 

It was evident that the last moments of the old man 
were drawing rapidly nigh. He gasped for breath, and 
became rapidly pale. Suddenly his eyes brightened, his 
whole frame quivered, he tried to bend forward, then 
eagerly said, " I come, Miriam, I come, I come !*' These 
were his last words. With eyes that pierced the veil of 
the future beyond the grave he had seen his sainted wife, 
she beckoned him above, and his dying words were in 
obedience to her summons. 

A murmur went round the room, " He is dead !" " He 
is dead r And then they all rent their clothes. For at 
the death of a Jew all around his couch, friend or foe, 
tear their coats or other garments on the left side of the 
chest, and make a rent of about three inches wide. 

Those surrounding the body of the dead Count now 
said, " Blessed be the Judge whose judgment is truth," 
whilst Count Daniel, as the heir of the deceased, ex- 
claimed, " Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
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of the Universe, who is kind, and shows kindness to 
others !" 

And now the last solemn duties which Jewish ritual 
enforces upon her sons were carried out. The corpse 
was taken from the bed, and placed upon long straw, 
already laid on the floor, and the head covered with a 
black cloth, whilst a lit candle was placed at its side. 
This done, the members of the Chob/torah Redushah (a 
Holy Society, whose special duty is to deal with the 
dead), entered the apartment, approached .the corpse, 
laid it on a table, stripped and washed it thoroughly 
with warm water : cut off the nails on the hands and 
feet, and finally greased its head and face with the yolk 
of broken eggs. The meaning of the latter proceeding 
was, because as an egg is round, so does death go round 
to all men. Ten certain measures of water, called 
Tbhilah (baptism) were now poured over the whole body, 
and it was then wrapped in a white gown, a white cap, 
white stockings, and the Talith put over its head. 

The next day the funeral took place, for amongst the 
Jews, the burial is to follow the day after the decease, or 
if the death should occur in the morning, on the self- 
same day, because it is written in the Pentateuch, " Thou 
shalt bury the body on the same day.'* No feathers or 
velvet trappings adorn the last narrow bed of the soul's 
earthly tenement. No splendid coffin, with silver plate 
and all the pomp of heraldry encloses all that is now 
mortal of the dead. Simply a rude construction roughly 
put together, alike used for rich or poor, which every 

N 
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one connected w^ch the deceased assists in some way or 
other in helping to make. It was Count Daniel's sad 
office to hammer the nails into the rude planks which 
now would be his father's body's last home till the great 
day. 

The solemn procession set out from the stately 
old castle on its solemn journey to the Jewish cemetery 
at Warsaw, attended by an immense concourse o( 
people, both Jews and Christians. The Governor of 
Warsaw, numerous Russian and Polish nobles, the chief 
merchants of the city, all the Rabbis and the various 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries, showed their respect to 
the old Count's memory by adding to the large crowd of 
followers. For no man was more highly considered in 
the city of Warsaw than the old banker, whose charities 
had been so munificently bestowed upon all, irrespective 
of creed or race. The cathedral church tolled its funereal 
peal out of respect to the man of another faith, the shops 
were shut, and the vast multitudes of Jews plainly 
showed that a great man had departed out of Israel 

According to the Jewish ritual the coffin was put 
down on the road three times on its way from the castle 
to the cemetery, the verses from the ninety-first Psalm 
being repeated by the mourners during the procession, 
with the object of driving away all evil spirits from the 
dead. 

On arriving at the burial-ground, the coffin was placed 
before the grave, the friends and relations of the late 
Count standing round it — Count Daniel, pale^ with arms 
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folded and humid eyes, at their head — ^the crowd gather- 
ing as near it as they could. And now the Chief Rabbi, 
approaching the exposed coffin, looked around him and 
pronounced, as the custom is among the Jews, a funeral 
oration — 

"My friends, it was after a solemn and magnificent 
sacrifice — a sacrifice in which the blood of many victims 
flowed — that Solomon, with all the fervour of prayer in 
the presence of the God of Israel, passed this eulogium 
upon his father — 'Because he walked before Thee, O 
Lord ! in truth, in righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart. Thou hast kept for him Thy great mercy.' And 
now I, my fellow mourners, with all the solemnity of my 
high office, apply this same eulogium to the respected 
brother of our faith, Solomon Teleki, Count of the 
Russian Empire, Chevalier of the Order of St Michael, 
Knight of Stanislas, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
Member of the Institute of France, and formerly Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Posen. David, indeed, well deserved 
this praise. That king who walked in the paths of jus- 
tice, who sought the Lord in all the fulness of his heart, 
who in peace sang the songs of Zion and in war broke the 
power of the Philistines — ^that king, the man after God*« 
own heart, strict observer of His ordinances, zealous of 
His holy law, the friend of all faithful and simple souls, 
the enemy of all cunning and wicked hearts, sinner by 
weakness, penitent on reflection, just and holy by the 
grace and mercy of God. And now I revive these same 
virtues in the man whom we have just lost : he was one 

N Z 
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who never swerved from the path of duty, who to main- 
tain right waged war against custom, who had never any- 
other idea than that of truth and justice, and who, 
having shared all the prosperities of his age. possessed 
none of its corruptions. A man of consummate virtue 
who knew how to unite the politeness of the world with 
the good faith of our ancestors, who sanctified his 
honourable life by a strict obedience to all the rule and 
principle of Judaism ; in short, a man who was respected 
because he was just, beloved because he was kind and 
benevolent, and sometimes feared because he was sincere 
and irreproachable. I indeed thank the Eternal that it 
was my sacred pleasure to attend him we mourn at his 
last hours, to receive the last pledges of his love, and to 
listen to the last sighs of his repentance. May my end 
be like his ! Yes, my brethren, assembled as we all are 
around the grave of one so dear to us and to Israel, our 
thoughts naturally wing their flight to death. The ten- 
derest friendships must end ; honours are but titles which 
time soon effaces ; pleasures are but amusements which 
leave behind a long and sad repentance; wealth is 
snatched from us by the violence of man, or else escapes 
of its own accord ; glory and reputation are soon lost in 
the abysses of an eternal oblivion ; the torrent of the 
world flows on, take whatever care we may to check its 
course ; — ^happy then the true son of Abraham, who, 
obeying the commands of his God, loves not this world, 
or the things of the world ; who knows how to rejoice 
without dissipation, to sorrow without despairing, to 
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desire without anxiety, to acquire without injustice, to 
possess without pride, and to lose without grief; happy 
he, who, rising above himself, forgets the things created 
in the bosom of the Creator. Let me then confine my- 
self to the words of my text, and show you how the 
love of truth, the zeal for justice, and the spirit of true 
religion were embodied in that great man whom all 
r^ret, and whom you praise with me. If I do not ob- 
serve in this discourse all the order and rules of art, re- 
gfard it as an effusion of my heart rather than a labour 
and a meditation of my mind." 

And then he showed how applicable was the text to 
the character of the deceased, and passed a long and 
eloquent eulogium upon his life and actions. 

The funeral sermon over, the friends of the late Count 
came up and kissed the coffin. Those who were most 
intimate with the deceased or related to him, again tore 
their garments as they had done around his bed. Then 
the mourners walked seven times round the open grave, 
saying, " Blessed be God, who hast formed all of you 
with judgment and righteousness, who hast created, 
educated, preserved, and killed you. He knows your 
number, and will revive you again at his time. Blessed 
be the Lord, who kills and makes alive again." And 
now the coffin was let down into the grave — unlike those 
of the Christians, it had no covering at the top, so that 
the dead body was perfectly exposed. Small fragments 
of earthenware were placed on the eyes and mouth of 
the corpse whilst the coffin was being lowered, in order that 
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the deceased might not behold the misdeedis of those 
whom he had forgiven before his death, and that he 
might not accuse his abusers before God's Majesty. A 
small whitelinen bag, full of earth brought from Jerusalem, 
was laid under the head of the body, so that the departed 
might rest softly : and then after the coffin had been 
covered with a fough plank, so that the bare earth should 
not fall on the dead, it was slowly and solemnly lowered 
into the yawning grave; 

Count Daniel now ungloved his hands, bent down, 
and cast three times a handful of earth upon the remains 
of his father — an example which was followed by all the 
mourners of the deceased. After this they uttered a 
prayer, praising the justice of God in inflicting death. 
The Count Daniel, now Count Teleki, an orphan, re- 
cited the especial prayer of his creed, called the Orphan 
Kaddish, which speaks of the world to come, and the 
New Jerusalem. This done, the mournful procession 
quitted the cemetery, and as they left it each mourner 
tore up from the ground a handful of grass three times, 
and cast it behind him, saying, " And when they lifted 
up their eyes afar off, and knew him not, they lifted up 
their voice and wept : and they rent every one his 
mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads towards 
heaven." "There shall be an handful of com in the 
earth upon the top of the mountains ; the fruit thereof 
shall shake like Lebanon, and they of the city shall 
flourish like grass of the earth." " For he knoweth our 
frame, he remejnbereth that we are dust" As they 
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issued from the burial-ground they all washed their 
hands three times in a large tankard of water, repeating 
certain verses from Deuteronomy, and then returned to 
their homes. 

And now the heavy days of lamentation set in 
upon Count Teleki. He bitterly mourned the loss 
of his father. Left entirely at an early age under 
the control of the departed Count, the son looked 
upon his father as an epitome of mother, brothers, 
sisters. As he grew up his father took him into 
his confidence, and made him more and more his 
companion : at last their society was everything to 
ieach other. The old Count used deeply to feel his 
son's departure on his different journeys ; and had he 
not thought that they were the calls of Heaven, he 
would have endeavoured to restrain him from setting 
out. It made, however, the young Count's society more 
sweet to him on his return ; and the affection of the 
father was fully reciprocated by the son. No man more 
rigidly obeyed the commandment to honour his father 
than Teleki. 

Hence his days of mourning for the departed were 
not confined to mere external grief, but there was deep 
sorrow in his heart. He returned back to the old castle^ 
now looking more gloomy and deserted than ever, went 
to his room, took off his shoes, placed a cushion on the 
ground upon which to lie down, lit a lamp, which 
according to the Jewish custom would have to burn for 
seven days and nights without being extinguished) 
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placed a glass of water near the lamp, and at its side 
hung up a towel. For the Jews hope that the angel of 
death will wash his sword, already made bloody through 
the killing of the deceased in the glass of water, and dry 
it on the towel. 

The mourning for the dead among the Jews is quite a 
feature in their ritual During the whole of the first seven 
days the mourners sit on the ground without their shoes. 
They must not wash themselves or read aught but the 
Book of Job, or Lamentations of Jeremiah. No work is 
to be done : if the mourners be poor and have nothing to 
live upon, they are supported by their neighbours. 
Business of all kinds is suspended. Those visiting the 
mourners to console them, must not speak unless those 
who grieve address them first. As this visiting the 
mourners is among the Hebrews considered a very meri- 
torious act, numerous friends and strangers came to 
see and console the Count Telekl The gates of the 
castle were left wide open to receive all who came. As 
they entered the Count's chamber, they made no saluta- 
tion to him, nor did he pay much attention to them. To 
some he spoke, to others he was quite silent, according 
to his relations with them. But all on retiring said to 
him, " May the Omnipresent comfort you, with all the 
mourners of Zion and Jerusalem." 

It so happened that one of the seven days of mourning 
was the Sabbath. Teleki went to the synagogue. He 
waited outside till the service so far as the Psalm which 
receives the Sabbath had been read, and then entered 
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The congregation moved towards him, saying, "On, 
towards the mourner." The Chief Rabbi accompanied 
by the officials of the synagogue met him, and said, 
" May the Omnipresent comfort you, with all the other 
mourners of Zion and Jerusalem." And then the Count 
sat down on a bench at the end of the synagogue called 
the " mourner's bench" during the sermon. 

The seven days of heavy lamentation over, it was no 
longer necessary for the Count to sit on the floor or to 
keep his lamp lit ; but another period of mourning for 
thirty-one days had still to be preserved. During this 
period he was to avoid all enjoyments and recreations 
He was not allowed to bathe, pare his nails, or attend to 
his beard. Morning and evening during that time he 
attended the synagogue and prayed before the ark. 
And of all the prayers in the Jewish ritual none is more 
important than the Kaddish^ or prayer for the dead. It 
is the duty of every son during eleven months succeed- 
ing the death of his parent to attend the synagogue and 
repeat this prayer. This is one great reason why Jewish 
parents are so anxious for male issue, as females are not 
allowed to say it ; in fact, very often, if they have no 
male children, they frequently adopt a son for that pur- 
pose. There are also societies to provide persons to say 
Kaddish for such parents. 

Among the Jews the anniversary of the death of a 
parent is always to be kept. This anniversary must be 
held on the same day of the month as the parent 
died. A lamp is kept burning the whole day, and it is 
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customary for the mourner to observe the day as a fast. 
A visit is also to be paid to the burial-ground, and 
prayers said over the grave of the departed in a 
loud voice, so that the dead may hear and become the 
mourner's intercessor with God. 

At the conclusion of the days of mourning the Count 
found it impossible then to return to England, owing to 
the pressure of private business. The death of his 
father would prevent his marriage taking place for at 
least a year, and it was very necessary that before that 
event occurred everything should be arranged and set in 
order. 

The period prescribed for the mourning of the dead 
now over, the thoughts of the Count naturally winged 
their flight to his beloved Roxandra. Accordingly he 
sat down and wrote his first letter to her — for his hasty 
lines from Paris could scarcely be termed a letter. A 
strange feeling crept over him as he penned the first 
words, a feeling as if he could hardly realize the change 
in his life, that now it would be no more a constant 
crucifixion of his soul, but instead, a future of complete 
and exquisite happiness. Was it a dream ? It seemed 
almost so to him as he read what he had written. 

"Shreckenstein Schloss, 

*• July 17th, 1 8^—. 

"My OWN Roxandra, — My long silence must have 
plainly told you that the fears of my poor father have 
only been too fully realized The same evening, that I 
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arrived he breathed his last, but not before I had cheered 
his path through the valley of the shadow of death, by 
telling him of our united love. He died perfectly happy 
that now he would not leave me to pass through life 
alone. How deeply I regret that he has never seen 
you, my own ! The gipsy was right — affliction has comei 
first ! And now, darling, what are your movements } I 
fear I am bound to Warsaw for some time in order to 
arrange necessary matters. It is very ungenial to my 
feelings. Between love and death, what sympathy can I 
have with lawyers and business ? Can you not arrange 
for your brother and sister to come here and spend the 
summer and autumn at Shreckenstein ? I have given 
orders to have the old castle put into complete repair, 
and thoroughly newly decorated, in order to be more 
worthy of its future mistress. I would describe to you 
your future home were it not that I hope, ere long, 
you will see it and jvdge for yourself. My darling, it 
has pleased the Eternal to change our bright plans for 
the future ; and to His will I bow, as I know you will, 
my own. Homme propose, mats Dieu dispose. When I 
asked you to link your fate with mine, I had pictured to 
myself that soon our two lives would have been united, 
and it would be our joy to cheer the declining years of 
my beloved parent But God has willed it otherwise. 

" I must see you soon, dear one, fcr this separation in 
the trying hour of my affliction is most painful. If you 
all cannot come here I will try and join your party some 
time in August, If this can be arranged we could then 
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all return to London for the Festivals. However, I 
cannot decide upon anjrthing just yet. I long to bear 
from you, darling. I^t us write to each other constantly; 
it will be a poor consolation, but still a consolation, till 
we meet. Pray give my best love to your brother and 
sister. And believe me, my dearest one, 

" Your ever affectionate, 

"Daniel Teleki. 

" P.S. — Your letters have just been sent up here from 
Warsaw. My silence speaks for itself." 





CHAPTER X. 

"WHAT IS THE TALMUD?" 

ND now Count Teleki was immersed in settling 
his father's affairs. The late Count had been 
most generous in his bequests. Among his 
different legacies he had left five thousand pounds to the 
four holy cities of Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and 
Safet ; ten thousand pounds for the erection and endow- 
ment of an hospital at Jerusalem, to which almshouses 
for the relief of five destitute Jews and Jewesses were to 
be attached; two thousand pounds to be distributed 
among the thirty-two colleges of Jerusalem ; twenty 
thousand pounds for the synagogue and poor at Warsaw; 
and one thousand pounds for the preservation of his seat 
in the synagogue; before which a lamp was ever to 
burn in remembrance of his departed soul. The re- 
mainder of his vast property he bequeathed to his son. 

A few days after Teleki's letter to Roxandra the 
morning post brought him her reply, and also a 
parcel addressed to him in a strange hand. Her reply 
ran thus : — 
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- Eaton Square^, 

" M'ednesday. 

"My dearest Daniel, — I was indeed most de- 
lighted to get your letter. From your long silence I 
knew that you were mourning one for whose love I fear 
mine will be but a poor exchange. However, all that a 
fond woman's heart can dictate is yours, my dearest 
Most sincerely do I mourn with you in this grievous 
hour of thy sorrow : and did I think that consolatory 
letters ever effected their purpose, I would tell you all I 
feel for you; but it is ill touching an open wound, 
however gently. May the Lord, who knoweth alone to 
bring good out of evil, comfort and console thee, dearest 
one. 

" Since your departure you are ever in my thoughts. 
I feel now how wholly you are mine, and what a barren 
desert life would be without you, my Daniel. May I be 
all you would wish me to be ! This separation for long 
will indeed be most trying ; and I do not see how it can 
be shortened, unless you can contrive to return, as 
Rudolph says it will be impossible for him to leave 
England at present. Nathalie begs me to say that they 
have taken a place in Devonsire for the summer, near 
Ilfracombe : and if you could arrange so as to be there 
in August how gladly she would welcome you. Need I 
say how happy this would make me ? But still do what 
you think best, my dearest. Love is always selfish, and 
I fear I think too much of myself, and my own happinesi* 
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rather than what should be your duty, now that all the 
responsibilities of your father's position have devolved 
upon you. Nathalie and I will return to London in 
September for the Festival. Rudolph, I fear, will not 
forego his shooting. How sweet it would be if you 
could be with us then, my own ! But I will not tempt 
yoii. Nathalie sends all kinds of sweet messages ; and 
with much love I am 

" Your own true, asunder, but not divided, 

"ROXANDRA DE RUDOLSTADT. 

" P.S. — ^We leave town the last week in July ; our 
address will then be, ' Lynton Court, St. Winifrid, Ilfra- 
combe, Devonshire.' 
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" Darling !" murmured the Count. " Til effect impos- 
sibilities to be in Devonshire in August." And then he 
opened the parcel. It contained a volume of a well- 
known English review, with a letter from the Chief 
Rabbi of London, 

" Great St Helens, 

" Ab. 27, 5628. 

"My dear Count, — The sad news of the death 
of my dear friend your father, reached my ears last 
month. I waited till the solemn days of your mourning 
for one so dear to you and to Israel were past, ere 
I penned these lines. Had I but known that the 
last hours of my respected friend were so nigh at 
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hand, I should have looked upon it as a most sacred 
pleasure to have been at his side, to cheer him through 
Death's dark valley to Abraham's bosom, and after- 
wards to have been one of those who truly followed 
him with deep mourning in their hearts to his final 
resting-place. But the intelligence of your sad afflic- 
tion reached me only through the papers. What peace 
which passeth all understanding will be yours, my son, 
when, prostrate before the Ark of the Great Eternal 
repeating the Orphan Kaddish, you feel assured that he 
whom you mourn is enrolled among the sainted band in 
heaven, where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. May the blessing of the Almighty be 
yours, and may you walk worthily of your high vocation, 
imitating the example of the Departed One. 

" In the midst of sorrow there is joy ; permit me to 
congratulate you on your engagement to Miss De 
Rudolstadt, of which the Baroness informed me a few 
days ago. 

" I enclose you a copy of one of the English reviews, 
containing an article on the Talmud which has caused a 
great sensation in England. I think it will interest you. 
At last the stream is beginning to inquire into its 
source ! 

" Pray believe me, my dear Count, 

'* Very faithfully yours, 

" S. Baur, 

" Chief Rabbi." 
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The article did interest Teleki very much. He read 
it through and through, carefully, several times. It was 
most ably written, but who was the author ? The ques- 
tion puzzled him ; the hands were the hands of Esau, 
but the voice was the voice of Jacob. It appeared to be 
written by a Christian, but the language was the language 
of a Jew. 

And now let me make here a digression, and reply to 
the question which has been elsewhere so completely 
responded to, but in a different way — "What is the 
Talmud ?" 

As every man has his peculiar habits, and every family 
its own regulations and modes of life, so every church of 
any standing has its traditional usages, and every nation 
its lex nan scripta-^oXy as we call it, common law. A 
people so peculiar as the Hebrews naturally possess a 
large apparatus of unwritten regulations, and these un- 
written regulations constitute their great work, the 
Mishna, which with the Gemara form the Talmud. 
A Jewish historian, in his eulogy of the Mishna, has pro- 
nounced it a work the possession of which by the 
Hebrew nation compensates them for the loss of their 
ancestral country ; a book which forms a kind of home- 
stead for the Jewish mind — an intellectual and moral 
fatherland for a people, who in their long-lasting disci- 
pline of suffering, are exiles and aliens in all the nations 
of the earth. 

The Jews hold that the Law was given in a twofold 
character. There was the torah shebeketeb, the Law 

o 
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which is in writing ; and the toroA shebeal peh, the Law 
which is " upon the lip," or in other words Scripture and 
Tradition, the Written and the Oral Law. 

The oral law the Jews regard with the same veneration 
as their written law. Holding them both to be of 
Divine origin, they think them equally binding. Or, if 
preference be given to either, it is on the side of the oral 
law ; for the written law, they say, is in many places ob- 
scure, scanty, and defective, and could be no perfect 
rule to them without the former, which supplies all the 
defects and solves all the difficulties of the written law. 
For, they say, at the same time when God gave unto Moses 
the law on Mount Sinai, He gave unto him also the inter- 
pretation of it, commanding him to commit the former 
to writing, but to deliver the other only by word of 
mouth, to be preserved in the memories of men, and to 
be transmitted down to them by tradition only, from 
generation to generation. Hence the former is called 
the written, and the other the oral law. 

This oral law was repeated by Moses to Joshua, by 
Joshua to the Elders who succeeded him, by the Elders 
to the Prophets, by the Prophets to each other, till it 
came to Jeremiah, who delivered it to Baruch, and 
Baruch to Ezra, by whom it was transmitted to the men 
of the Great Synagogue, the last of whom being Simon 
the Just. From Simon the Just it was delivered through 
successive channels till it arrived at Gamaliel (the same 
at whose feet Paul was brought up), and by him through 
his children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, to 
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Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, the ornament of the school of 
Tiberias, who wrote it in the book called the " Mishna," 
a work treated with the greatest veneration by the Jews 
throughout all their dispersions. 

The Mishna is divided into six parts, of which every 
one which is entitled order is formed of treatises, every 
treatise is divided into chapters, and every chapter into 
tnishnas or aphorisms. In the first part is discussed 
whatever relates to seeds, fruits, and trees ; in the second, 
feasts ; in the third, women, their duties, their disorders, 
marriages, divorces, contracts, and nuptials; in the 
fourth, the damages or losses sustained by beasts or 
men, of things founds deposits, usuries, rents, farms, 
partnerships in commerce, inheritance, sales and pur- 
chases, oaths, witnesses, arrests, idolatry — ^and here are 
named those by whom the oral law was received and 
preserved ; in the fifth sacrifices and holy things ; and 
th« sixth purifications, vessels, furniture, clothes, houses, 
leprosy, baths, and numerous other articles. 

As soon as the Mishna was published it became the 
subject of the studies of all the learned men. The great 
scholars of Judaea and Babylonia employed themselves 
in writing comments on it ; and these, with the Mishna, 
make up both the Talmuds — ^the Jerusalem Talmud and 
the Babylonish Talmud. These comments are called the 
Gemara, or the Complement, because by them the 
Mishna is fully explained, and the whole traditionary 
doctrine of the Jewish law and religion completed. In 
these two Talmuds the whole doctrines of the Hebrew 

2 
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faith now professed by the orthodox Jews are contained. 
The Babylonish Talmud, being less hard to be under- 
stood and less obscure than the Jerusalem one, is, how- 
ever, their chief authority. No Jew can be a Rabbi who 
is not well versed in the text of the Mishna, and in its 
complement, the Gemara. 

Out of the Talmud, Maimonides, the greatest Rabbi 
of the Jews, has made a digest containing all the resolu- 
tions and determinations made in it on every case, with- 
out their accompanying fables, descants, and disputes. 
This abstract is entitled Yad Hachazakah (or the Strong 
Hand), and is considered as the great authority on the 
subject. As the reader may wish to obtain some notion 
of Rabbinical composition and judgment, I subjoin a 
few anecdotes (translated) extracted from the pages of 
the Talmud, of which the last has never appeared before 
in English : — 

Why Idolatry was abolished. 

The Jews were much addicted to idolatry from the 
time they came out of Egypt till their return from the 
Babylonian captivity. From that period down to our own 
time they have the greatest abhorrence of it, and would 
rather lay down their lives than worship idols. The 
Talmud accounts for this great change in the following 
manner— 

" When they were on their way to the Holy Land, 
they prayed to God, and said — ' Woe unto us ! woe unto 
us ! that evil spirit who seduced us to worship idols is 
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still among us. He was the cause that our Temple has 
been destroyed and that we have been carried into 
captivity. True, O God, Thou hast said — Conquer this 
evil spirit, and I will reward you. We cannot conquer 
him, we do not ask for reward ; but deliver Thou him 
into our hands.' Then they fasted three days. At the 
expiration of the third day God cast this evil spirit down 
from heaven into their midst. They laid hold of him ; 
but the evil spirit wrestled with them. In so doing they 
plucked some hair out of his beard, which caused him 
such excessive pain that he screamed so tremendously 
that his voice was heard 400 miles off; however, the 
Jews conquered him, put him into a chest of lead, put a 
heavy cover on it, and then killed him." This is the 
reason why the Jews worship idols no longer. 

WAj^ do so many Piotis Men Die before they liave 

reached Old Agef 

''Job says — 'Behold! God puts no trust in his ser- 
vants.' This passage much perplexed a Rabbi. He ex- 
claimed — ' If God puts no trust in his servants, in whom 
does he put his trust Y One day the same Rabbi passed 
by an orchard, and observed a man taking figs from a 
fig-tree. The ripe figs he left on the tree, but the less 
ripe ones he placed into his basket The Rabbi was 
surprised at the man's proceeding, and asked him — ' Why 
do you leave the ripe figs on the tree, and take the less 
ripe into your basket ? Take the ripe ones, and leave the 
others on the tree till they are ripe.' * Friend/ replied 
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the husbandman, ' I am laying in a stock of provision^ 
for a long journey ; if I were to take the ripe figs they 
would soon be spoilt, but the unripe ones will ripen by 
the way/ 'Ah !* said the Rabbi, 'now I understand the 
words of Job. God takes away his servants from this 
earth before they are ripe, when still young, that they 
should not fall into sin, for he does not trust them ; if 
they were left longer they would fall into sin." 

Attention in Prayer. 

"A pious Jew, whilst on a journey, perceived that the 
hour of the evening prayer had arrived. He stopped and 
offered up his prayer to Almighty God. Lost in his 
meditation, his heart lifted heavenwards, he did not reply 
to a nobleman of his acquaintance who, passing that 
way, stood still and saluted him. The nobleman, en- 
raged at the apparent rudeness of the Jew, waited till he 
had finished his prayer, and then angrily addressed him 
thus — ' Wretch ! why didst thou not return my saluta- 
tion.? I have a good mind to chastise thee for thy 
incivility.' * Friend,* replied the pious Hebrew, * if thou 
stood before thy king and spoke to him, and one of thy 
friends passed thee and saluted thee, would thou leave 
abruptly the king and turn to thy friend V ' Certainly 
hot,' replied the nobleman ; * such I dare not do.* * Now,' 
said the pious Jew, 'judge then if I have done right or 
Wrong in not returning thy salutation. I stood before 
the King of kings, the Almighty Creator of the world, 
ofTering to him my prayer of supplication ; how dared I 
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leave Him and turn to thee?' *Thou hast well done/ 
said the nobleman ; 'proceed on thy journey in peace. 



I if 



Cause of Mafis Creation. 

"Why was there only one man created to be the 
common father of the whole human race ? To teach us 
that he who kills a man will be considered as if he had 
destroyed the whole world, and he who saves a man as 
if he had saved the whole world. The second reason i^ 
that one generation cannot say to the other — My father 
was greater than yours. And again, another reason is, 
to show the great power of God, that from one man have 
come so many, all bearing the same image." 

Ashmedaiy the King of the Evil Spirits^ and 

King Solomon. 

" When King Solomon was about to build the Temple, 
he was in great perplexity, for, according to the comr 
mand of the Eternal, no iron tool was to be used in rear- 
ing up the sacred edifice. He called all the wise men of 
Israel together to ask what he was to do under existing 
circumstances. An aged counsellor said : * O king, 
there is a worm called Shameer, which, when put upon 
stone or iron, cuts it in pieces in whatever shape you 
will. Moses used it when he made the breastplate for 
Aaron the high priest. But that Shameer is now in the 
hands of the demons ; they have hidden it no one knows 
where.* 

" King Solomon dismissed the assembly ; and as he 
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had power over the evil spirits, he made two of them 
appear before him, and asked, ' Which of you keeps the 
Shameer concealed ?' They replied trembling, * O king 
and master, Ashmedai our lord only knows where 
this precious worm is to be found/ 'And where is 
Ashmedai ?* asked the king. They replied, * He is far 
away on such and such a mountain ; there he has his 
residence, and has digged a well, out of which he drinks, 
and when he has done so he puts a large stone upon the 
mouth of the well, seals it with his seal, and lays down 
to sleep/ ' That is enough ; you may go,* said Solomon. 
He then called Benajah, his chief captain, told him all 
about the Shameer and Ashmedai, telling him that he 
must go and find Ashmedai and the Shameer, at the same 
time he gave him advice what he must do in order to 
get Ashmedai in his possession. Solomon gave the cap- 
Jain a chain, upon which was engraved the holy name of 
Jehovah, and a ring with the same name, and dismissed 
him with the command to bring Ashmedai bound to 
him. 

" Benajah provided himself with several barrels of wine 
» and a quantity of wool, took the chain and the ring, and 
went in search of the mountain, which he found, and also 
the well. He made a hole in the well and let all the 
water out ; then he filled the hole with the wool he had 
with him, bored another hole close to it, into which he 
emptied the barrels of wine, and thus filled the well with 
wine, closed the hole, and hid himself, watching the 
arrival of Ashmedai, who soon after came up. Ashmedai 
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examined the stone and the seal upon the mouth of the 
well, found all was right, removed it, and as he was very 
thirsty, took a large draught of the wine, and another, 
and again another ; he got quite intoxicated and fell 
asleep. Now Benajah approached and bound the king 
of the evil spirits with the chain upon which the sacred 
name of Jehovah was impressed. When Ashmedai 
awoke he found himself bound ; he endeavoured to break 
his chain. But Benajah said, 'Follow me to King 
Solomon ; it is in vain to resist ; you are bound with the 
chain upon which is the name of Jehovah.' Seeing that 
resistance was useless, he went with Benajah to Solomon. 
When he had arrived before the throne of the King of 
Israel, Solomon told him for what purpose he had sent 
for him — namely, to have the Shameer. 

" Ashmedai was unwilling to reveal the place where 
the precious worm was ; but finally he was obliged to 
point out how the Shameer might be procured, which 
was again done by the brave Benajah, and the temple of 
Solomon was built in all its glory. The king of the 
demons remained in chains, whilst Solomon revelled in 
every luxury. One day Ashmedai said to Solomon, 
'Take off this chain from me, and give me thy ring only 
for one moment, and I will make thee the greatest man 
in the world.' Solomon commanded the chain to be 
taken off and gave to the demon his ring. No sooner 
was Ashmedai free than he seized Solomon and hurled 
him thousands of miles away, took Solomon's ring and 
threw it into the sea, and transformed himself into 
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the person of Solomon and reigned in his stead Whilst 
Ashmedai was reigning in Jerusalem, Solomon went 
about from place to place saying that he was Solomon 
the king of the Jews ; but the people laughed at him and 
said that he was mad. 

" Finally he came again to Jerusalem, saying the same 
story, that he was King Solomon, but none would listen 
to him nor believe him. Afflicted and cast down, he left 
the holy city again and went towards the sea coast, but 
yet within sight of the sacred walls of Jerusalem. He 
prostrated himself in prayer before God, asking for 
pardon and for his restoration to the throne. He rose 
from his prayer comforted and continued his journey to 
the first town on the sea. When he came near the town 
a fisherman offered him a fish to buy. Solomon bought 
it : and when he openedthe fish, there was his sacred ring 
which Ashmedai had thrown into the sea. The moment 
he put on the mystical ring he felt that he was another, 
a changed, man — that he was again King Solomon. He 
returned to Jerusalem, made himself known to the 
Sanhedrim, and related to them his adventures. The 
Sanhedrim sent for Benajah, who confirmed Solomon's 
story ; then they sent- for the women of Solomon's house- 
hold, and asked them, 'Have yoa ever seen the feet of 
him who says that he is King Solomon ?' They replied, 
' No ; he always covers his person with a large cloak, so 
that we never can see his feet' This question was put 
to ascertain whether the supposed king was a demon, for 
the demons have not human feet, but feet like a cock. 
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The Sanhedrim were now persuaded that it was Ash- 
medai, and advised Solomon to enter the royal palace 
and place the sacred ring before his eyes, which Solomon 
did When Ashmedai saw the ring he screamed aloud 
and vanished^ and Solomon reigned as before." 




CHAPTER XI. 

AT ILFRACOMBE. 

I^^SHF all the broad shires of England I know none 
ft^SI which for hospitality to the stranger (intro- 
duced bien entendu), and for general sociability, 
can vie with the fair county of Devon. Situated at the 
extreme west of England, with towns of little com- 
mercial importance, it is happily free from that offensive 
radical manufacturing element which is the eyesore of 
our northern counties. It is also most fortunate in not 
being inundated in the summer season with that lively 
class of individuals called excursionists. The inhabi- 
tants of this county living much among themselves, 
marrying among themselves, and not obsequiously ser- 
vile to London influences (for your Devonshire squire 
is attached to his native soil, and prefers his estate to 
town in the season), preserve a good deal of that clan- 
ship which was formerly the characteristic of Scotland. 
In the eyes of the stranger they appear to be one laige 
family, bound together by a community of interests and 
similarity of tastes. The result is that this sociable 
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feeling finds its exit in various agreeable channels ; and 
of all these agreeable channels I know none more de- 
lightful than their outdoor meetings, either for archery 
or cricket, followed by a dance. Not, fair reader, in 
crowded hot rooms or in elegant toilettes, but simply 
in ordinary morning dress on the smooth planks of a 
large tent. No necessity there to flirt in conservatories 
or on landings with a hundred eyes commenting; but 
before you lies the velvet lawn where, between the 
dances, fair dames (and they are very fair, those 
dames of Devonshire, but don't look at their feet) with 
gallant cavaliers walk side by side in conversation, 
often low and earnest. I take it that those lawns at 
Teignbridge, at Torquay, at Powderham Castle, could 
tell many a tale of lovers' vows and lovers' sighs, would 
they but speak. Those promenades have clenched 
many a man's fate, solving with perfect ease that very 
difficult arithmetical problem of making two one. No 
wonder the young officers at Plymouth and Exeter 
like being quartered in Devonshire. For alas, like every- 
where in the country, there is in that favoured western 
shire a lack of the very salt of society — ^young men. 
Sad it is to see at those meetings maidens fair sitting 
disconsolate, or worse still, dancing together. " Capital 
meeting, but so few men," is the chorus of the ladies 
nine times out of ten ; and indeed it is not an exhila- 
rating sight for the female mind, after driving about 
twenty miles, to " assist" at an assembly where the pro- 
portion is of about ten women to one man. A little 
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leaven leaveneth the whole lump, is hardly applicable to 
a ball under such circumstances. But then, gentle 
madam, it is an ill wind that blows no one good, and 
what may be very annoying to you is very good fun 
for the young men— an agreeable change after being 
snubbed by Belgravian mothers. 

Lynton Court, situated in the northern part of Devon, 
amid the picturesque rock scenery for which that coast 
is so remarkable, is a low white building of a quadrangular 
form, standing on an eminence which commands a good 
view of the surrounding country. The drawing-room 
windowjs look on to a well-kept lawn, lit up by gay 
parterres of flowers, which slopes towards a broad 
gravel walk. This gravel walk is bordered on either 
side by tall, wide spreading cedars, the finest in the 
county. A sunk fence separates this walk from the 
lake, full of little islands, and enlivened by flocks of 
stately swans. The approach to Lynton Court is on 
the north side through the park, studded with red 
and fallow deer that herd in artistic groups beneath 
the trees. This property belongs to the wealthy and 
proud Marquis of Ilfracombe. His eldest daughter 
having made a run-away match with a lawyer's son 
in the neighbourhood, the disgusted Marquis placed 
his property in the hands of an agent and retired 
to the Continent with his family. From the agent's 
description, Baron Rudolph thought the place would 
suit his wife, who had been recommended the bracing 
air of North Devon, and after a brief negotiatioui 
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rented the house and surrounding grounds, shooting 
inclusive, for three months. Outside the park gates was 
the small village of St. Winifrid. 

"Charles," said Mrs. Jenkins, an ample lady, with 
corkscrew ringlets, and a front, to her husband, the 
vicar of St Winifrid, as she sat down with her numerous 
family (why do clergymen always have numerous fami- 
lies ?) to their early cold dinner, " I saw none of the 
family who have taken Lynton at church this morning !" 

" No, my love, I don't think it likely you ever will 
They're Jews, I hear." 

" Oh lor !" said Mrs. Jenkins, who, being the daughter 
of a bankrupt Cambridge tailor, was of course very 
exclusive. " Lor ! they don't look like Jews !" By 
which she meant to imply that they had not olive 
complexions, greasy, curly hair, intensely hooked noses, 
and that peculiar limited knowledge of the English 
language generally confined to expressions such as 
'* Fader Abraham ;" " Veil, my tear, 'ow's bushinesh," &c., 
spoken as if with a cold in the nose — the ordinary 
definition of a Jew in the public mind. 

** I wonder whether they would do me a bill under one 
hundred and seventy per cent!" said the son, a gay 
young lieutenant of Marines, of about five-and-thirty 
years of age. 

" Marj'on !" said his mother, " your expenses have 
been quite sufficient already without any allusion, even 
in joke, to increase them. The Marines is a very expen- 
sive regiment" 
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" Oh, immensely !" said Maryon, drily, who knew how 
very expensive it was considered at Chatham and 
Woolwich. " I wonder who that pretty girl is who rides 
about with a dark handsome fellow — ^she can't be the 
daughter of the people at the Court !" 

" Do you call her pretty ?" said his sister, a young lady 
of blooming two-and-thirty, with red hair, a turn-up nose, 
and that peculiarity of complexion for which Rowland's 
Kalydor is considered so beneficial. " Oh ! I don't call her 
at all pretty. Her face is too round, and there's a want of 
expression in it, to my taste. Besides, she's made up ; 
who ever saw that kind of complexion which wasn't due 
to paint ! And then her hair, of which she seems so 
proud, it's dyed ; no one ever saw that colour till it was 
introduced in London from Paris. Oh ! I don't call her 
pretty, unless you think a wax-doll pretty !" 

" Quite so, my dear," said her mother. " I cannot see 
what the young men see in Miss Rudolstadt to admire." 
And then she looked admiringly at her daughter, which 
was more than ever any young man did. 

" Oh ! she's Miss Rudolstadt, is she V said Maryon. 
" Well, if I weren't a Christian I'd make Mrs. Maryon 
Jenkins of her to-morrow." 

" Of course," said his sister ; " you are so very fasci- 
nating no one can withstand you." 

This was not said kindly, for Lieutenant Jenkins was 
not a popular man among ladies ; in fact, they voted him 
" not at all nice," but utterly blinded by self-love he was 
not aware of the fact 
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" Thank you, Sarah," said Maryon ; " I know you 
always had a good opinion of me. Are you going to 
Powderham next week ? Mr. Bloggs will be sure to be 
there." 

Nowtiiis was very cruel, for at the last archery dance 
at Powderham Miss Jenkins, after having with great dif- 
ficulty obtained a ticket for admission, was most shame- 
fully neglected. Dance after dance she sat by her 
mother, regarding the fair girls with partners with that 
sulky and envious expression peculiar to unappreciated 
wallflowers. One or two young men had been intro- 
duced to her, but they didn't ask her to dance, but 
escaped from her as rapidly as possible. She was 
burning with rage. All the week she had been looking 
forward to this meeting : had dreamt of it, and had with 
great skill and economy turned out of some old materials 
a really very pretty dress. And all for nothing. It was 
madness. And now approached the Rev. Mr. Bloggs 
and took pity on her deserted situation. He was an 
elderly man who had formerly been a tidewaiter in 
the Customs, had had a "call," ingratiated himself 
into the affections of a colonial bishop, as usual on 
leave in England, became ordained, and was a curate 
near Exeter, where he read the prayers with the most 
utter disregard for all the rules of pronunciation and 
the letter H. It was supposed that he was attached to 
Miss Jenkins, but that young lady did not reciprocate 
his tender passion ; she thought herself much too good 

for "that Custom-house curate/' as she called him. 

p 
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" Would she confer on him the great honour of dancing 
the next quadrille with him ?" (He was always painfully 
polite.) She jumped at it, and felt grateful towards him. 
After the dance Mr. Bloggs became very tender on the 
lawn, talked of his widowed mother, the widow of an 
officer, he said (and so she was — of a police officer), of 
his little cottage out of Exeter, till Miss Jenkins thought 
there was a limit to gratitude, and begged to be taken to 
mamma. She was always very particular about being 
taken to mamma when with those she did not like; 
when she did by frantic manoeuvring succeed in captur- 
ing a young man for a waltz, she was oblivion itself. 
And now a young officer, who owed her a grudge, 
spread the report that "she was engaged to old 
Bloggs." Her fair friends congratulated her; said 
"They were so glad," "When was the happy day to 
be ?" &c. ; and the more Miss Jenkins denied the truth 
of the report the more her friends would not believe her. 
Miss Jenkins hated therefore Mr. Bloggs, and she hated 
the name of Powderham even worse. However, she 
said, " If you go, Ezekiel, I shall be very glad to accom- 
pany you. I'll thank you for the salad, Ezekiel." 

Now, if there were one thing more than another about 
which Lieutenant Jenkins was peculiarly sensitive, it was 
in possessing the graceful appellation of EzekieL He 
loved to be called Maryon, his second name, but when 
any one ever wished to annoy him, either at mess or in 
the bosom of his family, he was called Ezekiel. And 
indeed it is not a pretty name. With the Jews, whose 
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names are generally selected from the Bible, there is an 
excuse for the constant recurrence among them of 
Solomon, Benjamin, Moses, Ezekiel, &c. ; but why any 
Christian god-parents should choose a name which will 
be only a heritage of ridicule to their child, is beyond 
conception. The least a parent can do is to give his 
child a euphonious Christian name ; it is a very inexpen- 
sive luxury, and no more trouble than sending yowf love 
in a letter. 

Ezekiel passed the salad, saying, "There it is, 
Vesuvius," which was a graceful allusion to the eruptions 
on her face. 

" Charles," said Mrs. Jenkins, authoritatively, to her 
husband, " we must go and call upon the people at the 
Court to-morrow. I daresay they will give very good 
croquet parties, and it will be a nice thing for the girls." 

" Yes, my love, we must go and call upon the people 
at the Court," said her husband, a timid gentlemanly 
man, who invariably replied to a question by repeating 
it over again as an answer. " I think they seem very 
kindly people ; they sent poor Mrs. Smith five pounds 
after her confinement." 

" That Mrs. Smith oughtn't to be encouraged ; she's 
always having twins," said the lieutenant. 

" Be quiet, Maryon !" said his mother. " Mrs. Blossom, 
the wife of the butcher, is very indignant with them," 
continued she, addressing her husband ; " they get every- 
thing from London, she says, and give no orders to the 
tradespeople in the village. I think it's very mean. Just 

P 2 
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like those Jews ; if they can save anything they're safe 
to do it. I suppose they get things cheaper from 
London, that's the fact." 

"I don't think it's meanness, my love," said Mr. 
Jenkins. "The Jews are a strict people, and have to 
adopt certain customs. I believe eating no meat is one 
of them. They are only permitted to eat (you will find 
it in Leviticus, I think) turtledoves, and such like birds, 
with now and then some game, but everything has to be 
sacrificed first on the altars of their synagogues ; so that 
is perhaps the reason why their provisions are brought 
up from London." 

" Lor !" said Mrs. Jenkins, " I thought they could eat 
anything but pork. Where did you get that informa- 
tion from, Charles ?" 

" I have read a little on the subject," said the vicar, 
modestly. 

" They're a dirty lot, those Jews," said the lieutenant 
" I've seen 'em when quartered at Portsmouth prowling 
about the barracks, bargaining with the men, and cheat- 
ing them right and left." 

*' They are the people of God !" said the vicar, 
gravely. "And as regards their being dirty, I be- 
lieve, like all Eastern nations, they attach great im- 
portance to ablutions — for instance, the poorest of 
them never sit down to meals without washing their 
hands." 

" Oh, that's because they're accustomed to such a lot 
of dirty work,," laughed his son. 
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" Maryon is quite right," said his mother. " They are 
a low, nasty lot Now, my dears," said she, turning to 
the younger branches of her family, " come upstairs and 
learn the gospel of the day" (which that good woman 
happened to forget was written by one of the " low 
nasty lot"). 

Mr. Jenkins was silent, for it was a case of the grey 
mare being the better horse. Mrs. Jenkins snubbed 
Mr. Jenkins because the family of Mr. Jenkins snubbed 
very much Mrs. Jenkins. Everything in the parish was 
subject to this excellent lady. She spoke to the new curate, 
chided the non-communicants, received the inspector of 
schools, arranged the Church services, in fact, was in 
reality, with the slight exception of Sunday duty, tke 
vicar. Mr. Jenkins was always spoken of as the husband 
of Mrs. Jenkins — ^and pitied accordingly, for he was a 
man of gentle birth mated to a vulgar, low-bom woman. 

At the end of the month of July, the Rudolstadts 
quitted town for Lyntori Court, and early in August the 
party was joined by Count Teleki. He had so arranged 
matters as to winter in London, with perhaps an occa- 
sional visit to Warsaw once a month during that time. 
The engagement between him and Roxandra had given 
the Rudolstadts the most unqualified satisfaction. Heir 
to a vast fortune and an honourable name, Teleki was a 
match in every way desirable. The higher ranks of the 
Jewish race-— especially those at the topmost rounds of 
their social ladder — marry very much among themselves. 
The Rudolstadts had so constantly intermarried one 
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with another, that an infusion of new blood, embracing 
as it would a union of commercial interests, was con- 
sidered most satisfactory. 

The head of the firm at Berlin and of the family, 
Baron Rudolstadt, the uncle of Roxandra, had come over 
from Germany with his two daughters especially to 
make the acquaintance of the Count The party at 
Lynton Court was a most happy one. Baron Rudolph, 
till the shooting season commenced, amused him- 
self by yachting about the coast with his wife and 
cousins in the marquis* small schooner yacht that lay off 
the coast ; or else all went archery shooting to the 
different meetings ; whilst the Count and his fiancie^ 
when they wished — and it was a wish that came over 
them very frequently now — to be alone, used to ride or 
drive to the different beautiful spots surrounding Lynton. 
The small town of Ilfracombe was their especial favourite: 
they would ride over there in the morning, put up their 
horses at the hotel just built, and then walk along the 
sands or else sit upon the rocks, the Count smoking his 
cigar whilst his fair companion read aloud to him. Teleki 
began to think there were worse things on earth than 
those delightful walks alone with her he loved up some 
of the Devonshire torrs, with the sea beneath them 
smooth as glass glistening in the sunshine, and around the 
rich verdure of the hills, all the richer from the contrast 
to the cruel brown, needle-pointed rocks that lay like 
melted lava at their feet Sometimes they would walk 
on the parade cut out of a solid rock overhanging the 
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sea, when the wind was blowing high, and the sea 
churning its white boiling foam against the impregnable 
rocks, till maddened by the constant resistance of its 
enemy it would sweep back with a long angry rush — 
reculer pour mieux sauter — ^pause for a moment, then 
with gathered strength dash forward and overwhelm the 
air with its thickened spray. On these occasions 
Roxandra would lean against the iron rails which sepa- 
rated them from the precipice below, and gaze down 
with feelings half of fear and half of excitement upon the 
eddying passionate waves of the Atlantic, clasping firmly 
the Count's arm the while. 

On one of these occasions the little town of Ilfracombe 
was in a state of great agitation. A heavy storm had 
been gathering all day. The clouds, like sheeted iron, 
lowered ominously, and the wind, blowing strongly from 
the east, lashed the Atlantic into dancing mountains. 
The ships that scudded before the breeze were tossed 
about as if they turned on swivels. As the dull light of 
day gradually blended with the grey of twilight, the 
storm became worse. It was impossible to walk round 
the parade, and consequently most of the visitors were 
in the low town gazing at the mighty anger of the 
ocean, and many of them murmuring a " God help our 
men at sea !" Sailors and fishermen were crowding round 
the small harbour breakwater, and ready for use was the 
lifeboat, already afloat, the crew leaning against the 
stone pillars of the harbour, talking. There was the 
Qsual assembly of women peculiar to such occasions. 
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All eyes were fixed upon a brig a quarter of a mile out 
at sea, plunging like a restive horse. She was under 
bare poles, and drifting rapidly towards the shore. 

" By the Lord ! she'll be on the Leecuddy rocks in a few 
moments, if she don't take care," said a coastguardsman. 

It was very evident that the brig was aware of her 
position. The hands were turned out, the remaining 
shreds of the mainsail secured, the topsails treble reefed, 
and the foresail hauled close up. Finding, however, that 
she was still drifting bodily at a rapid rate towards the 
land, besides lying nearly on her beam-ends under snug 
canvas, they sent down the topgallant yards and masts, 
and rapidly began to throw overboard their cargo. All 
in vain ! The vessel was drifting at increased speed to- 
wards the iron-bound coast. 

"Good God! she'll strike in a minute!" cried the 
spectators. 

True prophecy. Hardly had the words been said 
when those on land saw the ship suddenly stop her 
course ; the next moment her hull was under water, her 
bows raised so high that the sea could be seen dashing 
under them. She fired rapidly signals of distress. 

" She's on the Cleft Rocks !" cried the fishermen. 

"Man the lifeboat!" said an officer, settling himself 
down in the stern-sheets. Like lightning his command 
was obeyed. 

"Ready!" cried the officer. "Half forward all! 
Forward !" And the next moment the lifeboat was cut- 
ting through the smooth water of the harbour. All now 
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crowded at the comer of the breakwater, through which 
the sea was rushing with rapid force, in order to see how 
the boat would breast the mountainous bar which sepa- 
rated the placid water of the harbour from the stormy 
waves. Among them the Count and Roxandra. 

" She'll never pass the bar !" said one. 

" Not she ! Safe to be dashed against the side of the 
breakwater," said another. 

" God save my man !" sobbed the women, as they saw 
their husbands, with lips stem, set, and calm as safety, 
pulling with a long, even, sweeping stroke towards what 
appeared certain destmction. The boat approached the 
bar of the harbour, and was already slightly tossed on 
the smooth water, from the force of the sea outside. 

*' Now then, all together !" cried the officer, cheering 
on his men as they breasted the lofty white-crested 
waves. The sea was one mass of churned foam, madly 
pouring through the pier head of the breakwater. It 
seemed only courting death to attempt to effect a pas- 
sage over it. As if propelled by steam, the lifeboat 
braved the surging waves, staggered like a dmnken 
man, and then was driven back into the harbour. In its 
retreat one of the crew was pitched out of the boat and 
was dashed to pieces against the stony breakwater. 

A piercing shriek — " My husband !" rent the air, and 
then all was still save the dull roaring of the ocean. The 
lifeboat remained for a minute in the harbour, the men 
resting on their oars, the officer in the stern-sheets 
looking anxious and undecided. The gap which the loss 
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of one of his men had occasioned became painfully evi- 
dent. All the while the brig was firing rapidly guns of 
distress. Rockets, with ropes attached, had been sent 
off from the coastguard station, but unsuccessfully — ^the 
wind was too high. 

'"I want a man to take Trenon's place/' said the 
officer to the fishermen on the harbour pier. 

" Ay, and meet Trenon's fate !" cried the fishermen 
appealed to. "Not a boat can live in such a sea as 
this, not if it were manned by Old Nick himself !" 

" Cowards !" said the officer. 

" We aren't cowards, captain," said the men ; " but we 
ain't fools ! We ain't none of us in a hurry to go to 
Davy Jones' locker'." 

" I am short of a man in my boat," said the officer, 
addressing those on the pier. " Will any one of you 
come and take the vacant place ?" 

A dead silence followed this question. Suddenly a 
voice cried out — 

" Row to the steps here, and I'll go with you !" Every 
eye was turned on the speaker. It was the Count 

"Daniel," said Roxandra, pale and trembling, "do 
not — pray do not ! It will be your death !" 

" Fear not, my own," said the Count ; " there is no 
danger when God is with us. And it is our duty to suc- 
cour distress. We shall soon return, fear not, little pet" 
The boat now came alongside. 

"Can you row.?" said the officer, looking astonished 
at the fashionable appearance of the voluntary oarsmaa 
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" I never say what I can do, and I never offer to do 
what I cannot," said the Count, curtly. 

Stripping off his coat, waistcoat, and collar, he turned 
up the sleeves of his shirt, and in a few moments was in 
the place left vacant by the dead man. A rope was 
passed round his waist, and he was firmly tied to his 
seat. No. 4, in the boat. 

" Change oars," said the officer, " and all use the 
smaller ones. The sea is too heavy for a long sweeping 
stroke ; short and quick, and rather deep, is the stroke 
to take." 

The men obeyed him, and then rested on their oars. 

"Forward!— steady!— that's it!" 

And the boat went like lightning straight to the 
yawning walls of the breakwater. It was close to them. 

"Now then, together! — send her along! Steady! 
That's it ! Pull all — ^puU, will you ! Curse you, will you 
pull !" said the officer, as the boat, half way over the 
bar, seemed to stagger, though the men were rowing for 
dear life. "Another stroke, and we are in the open. 
Bravo ! well pulled all !" as the boat bounded over the 
waves free of the bar, and dashed through the surfing 
sea. 

It was no light work that rowing. The Count felt 
the drops of perspiration pouring down his face, whilst 
the veins on his forehead and arms stood out as iron 
bands; his breath came hard and short, and he felt a 
choking sort of sensation in his throat, as if he must give 
in. But it soon passed away, and with his second wind 
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a keen sense of physical enjoyment thrilled through his 
frame. The mighty sea, that swept the boat's length 
fore and aft, drenching the crew to the skin and crys- 
tallizing the spray upon their faces, only tended to in- 
vigorate him for greater efforts. There was something 
most awfully exciting in the mere thought of being 
separated from eternity by a few planks of an open boat 
An excitement which became all the more intense as 
the light skiff was now borne on the crest of a mountain 
wave, clearly revealing to the crew the surrounding hills 
lying even with the foaming billows, and then descended, 
as it were, into the very depths of hell, sheeted water on 
either side of them, straight as a precipice and black 
blue like a glacier. With quick, powerful strokes, the 
crew, buckling to their work, shortened considerably 
at every stroke their distance between the stranded 
brig. The officer, encouraging his men as he bent to and 
fro with every pulsation of the boat, held with bleeding 
hands the tiller — no joke that steering in a gale. Before 
them was now the brig, swaying frightfully on her keel 
as the waves poured over her half sunken hull. All 
hands were on the forecastle looking anxiously at the 
snake-like boat cleaving through the water towards them. 
Rockets, with ropes attached, were constantly fired from 
the shore, but they all failed to reach the ship, owing to 
the wind being dead against them. A voice cried from 
the brig, through a speaking-trumpet — 

" Come round our bows — less sea !" 

The men were now straining every nerve, for as they 
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neared the wreck the force of the waves, owing to the 
suction of the vessel, was terrific. 

'* Now then!" cried the officer, "all together! Well 
pulled ! Ship oars !" 

And the next moment the Count saw a large black 
mass, like a huge whale, crowds of busy men with ropes 
in their hands ; and the lifeboat was at the side of the 
brig. 

" Steady, there !" said the officer, as a rush of men 
tried to jump into the boat ; " you'll swamp her ! Here, 
Jones, take the helm, and V\\ go on deck." 

And like a monkey the captain had grappled with the 
side-ropes of the vessel, rushed up the fearfully swaying 
ladder, and was on deck. 

The captain of the brig now approached the side, and 
gave orders to some of his men to get into the lifeboat. 
There were no women on board, and the men gladly 
rushed to save themselves. 

" Steady, there !" said the lifeboat officer again ; 
" there's no hurry, your brig is on the Cleft Rock, and 
she's good for another hour. Besides, you'll have help 
from land in a minute. I'm going to send off" a rocket." 

And the next moment a whiz was heard, followed by 
a rapid rush through the air, and a fiery curved arch was 
seen in the black vault of heaven. A gun was fired from 
the Ilfracombe lighthouse, and all knew that the rope 
was fixed. A few minutes elapsed, and the anxious 
crew of the brig saw the rocket's rope fastened firmly 
round their mizenmast, gradually tightening and tightens 
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ing, and then followed a cheer. Along the tightened 
rope two empty baskets were drifting towards the 
wreck ; they approached the brig — ^were on the deck — 
two men got into each, and then this human pannier 
floated along the rope towards the shore. The crew 
were as good as saved. The lifeboat, now already 
full of as many of the shipwrecked crew as was con- 
sistent with safety, was ordered by the captain to pull 
off — a command which was instantly obeyed by 
the men, for it had been by no means pleasant there, 
swaying to and fro near the brig, fearing every moment 
some heavy sea would dash them against her sides. 

As they approached the harbour the excitement on 
the pier was at its height. The brig's crew had now 
been safely landed by the baskets, and all eyes were 
turned on the lifeboat. They could see the drenched 
crew, bending with even time, and pulling vigorously 
towards them. As they neared the bar a mountain 
wave, as if with supreme contempt, raised the boat 
on its lofty crest, and sent her broadways with a rush 
through the open breakwater into the calm stillness of 
the harbour. A cheer resounded from those on shore, re- 
echoed most heartily by the lifeboat crew and the saved 
from the wreck. 

The Count was quietly putting on his collar and coat, 
which Roxandrahad treasured as if they already werethe 
garments of the dead, when the officer of the lifeboat, who 
had just landed from the baskets, approached him and 
thanked him most warmly for his gallantry ; and a cheer 
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from the visitors who were lionizing him greeted the 
officer's remarks. The Count bowed and said — 

" You have a brave crew, sir ; will you kindly give them 
this to drink my health," and he handed the officer 
ten pounds. "And also this five-pound note to the 
widow of the poor man whose place I took in your boat. 
Good night, and thanks to you for the excitement !" 

" Good night, your honour !" said the crew. " Long 
life to you ! Good night, sir." 

"Good night," said the Count. And there was one 
very near and dear to him who nestled close to his side 
as he drove back to Lynton, and with tearful ty&s 
thanked God for his escape. 

" Daniel, promise me that you will never voluntarily 
put yourself into danger again ; it is so cruel to me. 
What I suffered during that time !" 

" And what I suffered too," said Teleki, laughing, and 
showing her his hands all blistered and broken, so that 
he held the reins with difficulty. " No, my little pet ; it 
wasn't right to put you to that torture. I hope you'll 
forgive me, will you ?" 

Did she ? 




CHAPTER XII. 
l'hohme propose. 

1HE Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins, accompanied by 
their eldest son and daughter, called on the 
party at Lynton Court the following Monday. 
Mrs. Jenkins, on their way from the vicarage to the 
Court, had spoken in a very patronizing manner of those 
" Jew people," as she called the Rudolstadts, In visiting 
them she was obeying a social duty — a duty which the 
vicar owed to those who for the time being occupied the 
position of the squire of the place ; but this visit shouM , 
be paid, Mrs. Jenkins considered, in a spirit of lordly 
affability and condescension on their part She was 
the vicar of the place (she was the vicar, and St 
Winifrid accepted her accordingly), and perfectly in- 
dependent of the new tenant. The Rudolstadts were 
not the Marquis of Ilfracombe ; nor did she intend 
to treat them as if they were the lords of the place. 
They simply rented the property, and she r^arded 
them in the same light that servants on board 
wages look upon a new mistress in a- house let for the 
season, where service is included. It was not a very 
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amiable light to look upon strangers, but Mrs. Jeiikins 
Was not an amiable woman. 

" Charles," said she to her husband, " let us talk a 
good deal about the Marquis ; it will have a very good 
effect upon these people, depend upon it. Always speak 
of the aristocracy to people of that sort; it's the only 
way to obtain their respect." 

"My dear, they are barons !" said her husband, depre- 
catingly. 

*^ Oh, only German barons !" said Mrs. Jenkins, in the 
tone in which she would have said only German sausages. 

*' They're awfully rich, I hear," said the lieutenant. 

*'0h, money isn't everything!" said his mother — a 
sentiment which I fear her bankrupt father would not 
have supported. 

" Lor, no !" said Miss Jenkins. " I just say, if the truth 
were known, they made their fortune by selling old 
clothes !" 

" Well, considering our grandfather sold new ones — 
or rather was sold by them — I don't see that we need 
sneer at them for that, supposing it were so," said the 
lieutenant. 

This was personal, for Mrs. Jenkins was very sensitive 
about her father, whom she called an army clothier, 
thinking that designation more euphonious than a tailor. 
But in this happy family the children used to love to 
allude to their grandfather whenever their mother had 
been particularly disagreeable ; the son by saying " that 
he wished grandpa' hadn't gone smash, for then he could 

Q 
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Jiave had his uniforms for nothing ;" whilst Sarah' would 
piously observe, "that she sincerely hoped grandpap2| 
had not failed from any dishonesty." And Mrs. Jenkins 
had been particularly disagreeable to her son that morn-r* 
ing, bitterly railing him for his debts. 

Ascending a broad flight of steps, and crossing th^ 
terrace, they entered the house door of Lynton Court, 
and found themselves in a spacious hall, paved with 
delicately grained marble, its windows mellowed by thq 
soft tints of stained glass. The reception rooms were on 
either side ; into one of these the family was ushered by 
what Mrs. Jenkins would call " the pampered menial'* 
The Baroness was alone, painting a sketch of St 
Winifrid Church, which she had made in the village. She 
received her new acquaintances most cordially. The 
Protestant clerical world was not unknown to her, for 
her husband owned a few livings in the county in which 
he had purchased his estate, and whenever any of them, 
became vacant, the lot of selection fell upon his wife. , 
So she talked to Mr. Jenkins about his pretty church, 
his schools, and his poor, and to Mrs. Jenkins about the 
last piece of clerical scandal, respecting the Bishop of 
Buncombe, the different great people in the county (she 
soon found out that lady's weakness), and above all, of 
the Marquis of Ilfracombe. She said she was perfectly 
aware of " the intimacy that had always existed between 
the vicarage and Lynton Court in the Marquis's time, 
and hoped that it would he continued to the Marquis's 
temporary successor." Mrs. Jenkins was very gracious. 
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and bowed in her most stately manner. She was very 
much delighted, really, at the friendly manner of the 
Baroness, and knew that Lynton Court was another 
word for good dinners, pleasant drives out, yachting, and 
all the agriments of society. For, notwithstanding her 
boasted acquaintance with the Marquis, the truth was 
that his lordship, who liked her husband, and had been 
at Trinity Collie with him, limited, however, after a 
while, his friendship entirely to the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, 
being heard to say " that he could not stand that woman," 
that woman being Mrs. Jenkins. Hence Mrs. Jenkins, 
to her grievous sorrow, was only asked on ordinary days 
to the Court, with all the rag and bobtail of the neigh- 
bourhood, the lawyer's wife, doctor's wife, et Iwc omne 
genus. Her husband used, however, often to go up to 
play a quiet rubber of whist with the Marquis, and in 
truth, I may say those evenings were the only happy 
ones in the poor vicar's life. So Mrs. Jenkins was 
' secretly pleased with the invitation of her new acquain- 
tances. And though there was a very great difference 
of course in her mind between the Marquis and the 
Rudolstadts, yet anything which tended to alter the 
hum-drum monotony of the vicarage was desirable. She 
had expected these strangers to give themselves airs, and 
now she found that it was she who was giving herself 
airs, and so a good deal of her envious irritability of 
temperament calmed down before the cordiality of the 
Baroness. An invitation to lunch and croquet, or else a 
sail| on the morrow, concluded this visit. 

Q 2 
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I have said that the party at Lynton had been augs- 
mented by the arrival of the Baron Rudolstadt and his 
two daughters. These daughters were young girls of 
fourteen and seventeen years of age. Of the younger; , 
I need say nothing, my story only concerning the elder. 
She was a tall, fair, German girl, with long flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, and a pink and white complexion. She was 
not pretty, but no girl whose face shines with health and 
good spirits need fear of hot having admirers, especially 
when it is known that the magical letters L. S. D. can 
be attached to her name. And Lydia de Rudolstadt, 
for so she was called, had, though unknown to herself; 
an admirer in the shape of our gallant friend Mr. 
Jenkins, of that distinguished branch of Her Majesty's 
services, the Marines. A certain kind of intimacy had 
been formed between the Jenkins party and the Rudol- 
stadts, and every day some of the young people of the 
vicarage came and played croquet, or otherwise amused 
themselves. This was solely due to the sheer good 
nature of the Baroness, who really took pity upon the 
younger branches of the vicar's family living so much 
alone, and so poorly, and tried to make them enjoy 
themselves with her. Besides, they were companions to 
her young cousins, and in the country companionship is 
to a certain extent a difficulty. For the shooting season 
had not commenced, and so her autumnal visits were 
not yet due. 

The lieutenant was a most indefatigable visitor at 
Lynton Court, and in a great measure succeeded ift 
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making himself agreeable. He was generally found on 
the lawn playing croquet with the young Miss Rudol-. 
stadts and their governess* This governess was an 
elderly German lady, with all the sentiment and 
" gush" of her nation. She was tall, and had a figure 
like a deal plank. Her forehead was good, but sur- 
mounted by very parched up scanty sort of hair; 
across her front hair was a broad black velvet band. 
Her eyes were dull blue green, like a boiled codfish. 
The nose was of that description illustrated by the simile 
of a potato at the end of a pencil, only in this instance, 
the potato ought to have been crushed. It was a most 
remarkable feature, and seemed to have spread all over 
her face — ^the result of an accident, for her mother had 
sat upon her when a baby. The mouth was large — ^ 
almost as large as her ears, and they were immense—^ 
and half the teeth were gone. Altogether she was not a 
beauty, but in place of that she was a painstaking 
woman, who conscientiously fulfilled her duties of in- 
struction towards her young pupils, and was much re-' 
spected by the family. Her name was Miss — ^need I 
say she was still a Miss } — Rinstach. 
• Miss Rinstach used always to be present at these games 
of croquet, and regarded the lieutenant with much 
interest. A friendship sprang up between them. Young 
Jenkins was playing a deep game. He had considered 
his position in life in all its bearings, and found it in 
eveiy respect most unsatisfactory. He was the son of a 
poor clerggrman, and at considerably over thirty still a 
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lieutenant of Marines. He hated the service : it was an 
amphibious profession, neither one thing or another, and 
beggarly in its prospects. But how to better himself.^ 
Ay, that was the question. And then he thought of 
Lydia de Rudolstadt He had played croquet with her 
though he hated the game ; had gone out with her and 
the governess rambling, birdnesting, romping. He had 
been as much as in him lay a merry companion to her. 
And Miss Lydia liked his society, as all young girls with 
high animal spirits like the society of a man whom they 
can tease and who amuses them. But as for love, the 
idea never entered her head. She was a regular tomboy, 
fond of her meals, and hated her lessons. The lieutenant, 
however, with his intense self-conceit, thought she loved 
him to distraction, and he intended soon to put her affec- 
tion to the test It was perfectly immaterial to him that 
she was a Jewess and he a Christian. A poor man in his 
opinion ought not to have any religion at all, except that 
which would better himself. "The best religion is a 
rich wife, and a doosid easy profession too," said he. 
"I should think that old son of Moses, her father, 
would shell out ; he looks like a man who would 
part freely. Get the girl, that's the first thing. A 
sentimental, pudding-faced German schoolgirl like her 
would run away with a fellow rather than be baulked 
in her love. They're confiding at her time of life, and 
ril take my oath she is spooney on me. Jerusalem for 
ever, and down with the Marines ! that's my motto. Lydia 
de Rudolstadt— she is the girl for my money ; or rather, 
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Yta the man for hers. That old frump of a govem'ess looks 
rather sweetly upon me, I know. Til confide in her like 
a mother, and I just say she can help to work the oracle." 
And that was the reason why the lieutenant struck up a 
friendship with Miss Rinstach. 

This kind of thing had been going on for about three 
weeks. Mr. Jenkins, always up at the Court playing, 
croquet, boating on the lake, &c. None of the Rudol- 
stadts had of course the slightest idea of the lieutenant's 
dmbitious projects. Hie was a middle-aged man, and 
the little Rudolstadts were children, and the Baronesa 
was delighted to see her young cousins amused, and 
thought the Marine officer a most amiable and good- 
natured creature t6 devote his time to their entertain- 
ment. " One day the Baroness, her cousin, the governess, 
and the lieutenant went out for a long walk to view an 
old ruin near them. The Baroness and her youngest 
cousin had gone on ahead to gather some flowers, Miss 
Lydia was tearing about catching butterflies with a net, 
the governess and the lieutenant were alone together 
standing near the moat of the old castle. " Now's the 
time to pump the old girl," said the lieutenant. 

' " Mistare Shenkins, vas for a strange ting it is to dink 
dat all dat is beautiful is old," s^aid the goyemess, gazing 
sentimentally at the ruined castle. 

Mr. Jenkins looked in her face, and did not agree with 
her. 

: "Mustn't let the Ancient get poetical, else she'll 
?poil my little game. She knows hoyir attached I am to 
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Lydia — ^her money, I mean ; she's often seen me look 
sweet upon that young Jewess, and encouraged me with a 
sympathetic expression. 1*11 tell her the tale of my love ; 
women at her time of life like, that kind of confidence." 
And Mr. Jenkins began. 

" Miss Rinstach, I wish to— to have a few minutes* 
conversation with you." 

"Mit me ?" said Miss Rinstach, looking half astonished 
and half nervous. 

"Yes, with you — ^and you alone," said the gallant 
officer, with well-feigned earnestness. " I trust you will 
not see anything absurd in what I am about to say, but — 

but the truth is, my heart " 

^ " Gott in Himmel !" said Miss Rinstach. 

"Yes, my heart, my dear Miss Rinstach, is — is very 
weak. I am naturally of a soft and sensitive nature, and 
it is impossible for me — in fact, for any man, the most 
insensate — ^to have seen daily, as I have seen, this sweet 
girl" (and he pointed to Miss Lydia clambering up the 
steps of the ruin, but the eyes of the governess were bent 
on the ground and did not see the action), " and to resist 
her attractions. There is a disparity in our ages, I must 
own ; many people would call it a great disparity -* 

" Letenong Shenkins !" said the governess, with great 
warmth. 

" Yes, my dear madam, I am not a young n^an. . I 
cannot hide the melancholy fact from myself ; I cannot 
expect it to be hid from others. PeAaps 1 have an 
appearance of age, a gravity beyond my years. ^ I b^ 
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of you not to forget this point — I wish to imjpress it on 
your mind-^-that I have thoroughly weighed this, and 
thrown every possible argument into the scale that 
opposes me ^" 

" I dink dat enough have been said on dat part of de 
subject After all, what matter de age — ^few monse 
more or less. It is de 'art — de *art ; de sympathy von 
de affections, de congeniality von sentiments ^** 

" Oh, it is like you to say so," gushed the lieutenant. 
" How I appreciate your kindness. I knew that you 
were the best person — ^the only person to whom I could 
first break this delicate subject I felt sure that you 
would meet me half way." 

*' Oh, do not say dat, Letenong Shenkins," murmured 
Miss Rinstach. 

" I know you have seen the truth for some time," the 
lieutenant continued. " I read in your eyes, in ^our 
smiles, that you had discovered my secret And now^ 
my dear Miss Rinstach, be frank with me. I come to 
you hovering between doubt and hope. Do not pretend 
to misunderstand me. Help me— advise me." And the 
young man's tones were earnest and beseeching. 

" Oh, was can I say ?" said the governess, in a low, 
purring sort of voice. 

There was silence for a few seconds. 

Spoke the lieutenant with great feeling — "Pray let 
there be ho secrets between us. I ask you to confess 
ijone .to me. All I ask is that, as a friend, you will tell vat 
whether there is any chance forme ? Have I a chance ?'* 
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" Oh, wirklich !— dat is, really I can nicht know was zu 
say," said Miss Rinstach in a whisper, and gpreatly 
agitated. 

" My dear madam ! I know your hesitation proceeds 
from the best of motives," continued the Marine ; " but 
spare me, I beg, further suffering. You, with a heart so 
sensitive, can sympathize with me. Oh !" sighed the 
lieutenant, " what a mystery is this gradual growth of 
love ! ' He never loved who loved not at first sight,' 
says the poet And how true ! Who coulcf have seen' 
that charming face, so full of the esprit and sentiment 
for which Germany is so remarkable ; who could have 
seen the unfolding beauties of that accomplished iiiind, 
and still be so insensate as not to love ? Oh ! my dear 
Miss Rinstach, what a power is there in love, whoi 
can '' 

" Oh, enough !— geniig, geniig !" giggled the governess,: 
hysterically. " Dis is too mooch — ^so painful and yet so 
sweet — oh ! so sweet ! Leave me alone now. Some 
Oder time — dis evening, to-morrow, any time, but 
not now. I have been expecting this ; I knew it . 
must come." And she looked tenderly at the young; 
man. 

"So you had discovered my secret, then," said the; 
lieutenant. "I knew you had. How sympathetic is 
woman's heart !" 

"I could not pe plind!" replied the aged womaa 
*' De modesty von ein Madchen is very innocent — ^veiy ; 
but could I help to see it ?" 
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"And there is hope?" said the Marine, with welU 
simulated passionate earnestness. 

" Was can I say ? Do not press me.*' 

** Oh, speak, I pray you ! Say at least there is not 
despair." 

" No, no ; do not despair. Dat I do not vish." 

Another silence ensued for a few brief moments. 

Said Miss Rinstach, " You will speak to de Paroon ? 
My first, duty is to him. Oh my tear bubils F' 

" Certainly. It is my intention, if you think I may do 
so," said the lieutenant. 

"Yes. I dink you may," she said with what was 
meant for a blush. 

Another pause. 

" My dear Miss Rinstach," said the lieutenant, " how 
can I ever repay the — the kindness, the sympathy you 
have shown to me to-day. I am going to take advan- 
tage of this sympathy." 

" Letenong Shenkins !" cried the governess. 

"Yes : I am going to ask you a still greater favour. 
Will you mention this matter to the Baroness — and— 
and hint my feelings to Miss Lydia." 

" I see no occasion for dat ! Why to Lydia .?" 

" Well, you know best. I leave all to you. Pray do 
this, and I shall be eternally obliged to you," said Mr. 
Jenkins. 

" Had you not petter do it ? It is so very awk- 
ward." 

" Oh, pray do it, my dear friend," said the lieu- 
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tenant. "Women have so much more tact in these 
matters." 

" I will do any ting you tell me, Ezekiel," she said 
" May I call you Ezekiel Y' 

The lieutenant had no objection to her calling him by 
his Christian name ; he considered it a touching proof of 
her kind friendship, and already began to think the 
Marines a thing of the past, and himself snugly en- 
sconced as a junior partner in the firm at Berlin. 

" I am sure I shall feel highly gratified, but would you 
mind calling me by the name of Maryon, should occa- 
sion require it } — I am called that at home." 

" Mary Ann !" murmured Miss Rinstach, tenderly. 

And now the rest of the party came up, after examin- 
ing the ruin, and th^ lieutenant, after looking triumph- 
antly at Lydia, walked by the side of the Baroness home, 
who was wondering what the long tSte-d-tSte with the 
governess was about. 

Lieutenant Jenkins returned to the vicarage highly 
delighted. The first move had been made, and most 
successfully made. " That old woman is a good sort after 
all !" said he. At dinner, in the bosom of his family, he 
was in the highest spirits, and spoke in a most mysterious 
manner about " cutting the service," and " adieu to in- 
fernal poverty," &c. In the evening a footman from 
Lynton Court brought him a letter. 
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"Lynton Court, 

" Tuesday. 

"Dear Mr. Jenkins, — ^We can have no objections 
if you have none, and consent to receive your visits at 
our house on the footing you desire. Will you come 
and dine with us to-morrow at seven, and we will talk it 
over. 

Yours sincerely, 

Nathalie de Rudolstadt." 

The lieutenant was in ecstasies. Every difficulty 
cleared away at once. He felt very grateful to the 
''old girl." Much was no doubt due to her diplomacy. 
How he sneered at the Marines and its beggarly pay. 
" I suppose they'll want me to become a Jew," thought 
he. "Well, anything to oblige them, — one creed is as good 
as another, and a doosid sight better, as they say. Besides, 
I suppose that old cock of a Baron will put me in his 
bank, and then Til have two holidays in the week, 
Saturday and Sunday — for Jew or no Jew, I wont 
work on Sunday, and if they make me a Jew, Tm blessed 
if I work on Saturday. Well, hurrah for Jerusalem — 
the golden !" And then he smoked his pipe of bird's- 
eye before he went to bed, thinking of the time, not far 
distant, when he could smoke cigars at five guineas the 
pound without feeling the expense. " After all there is 
nothing like ready money," said he, as he turned into his 
bed. ** I wonder what kind of girl that Lydia is — usual 
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sort of thing, I suppose." And then he went to sleep ; 
it was the first time he had thought of his ladye love for 
herself alone. 

The next evening he dressed himself most carefully: 
put on his sham gilt studs, had an extra touch of polish 
on his boots, a flower in his tail coat, and wore his white 
waistcoat. He parted his sandy hair w^ith great ingenuity, 
so that it covered the bald patches on his crown, and 
actually put a little of Sarah's violet powder on his face 
to tone down the redness. Altogether he felt satisfied 
with his personal appearance, and thought himself quite 
a swell, or as he expressed it, "all the cheese." 

As the powdered flunkey opened the hall-door there 
was a smile on his face of half pity and half contempt, 
with a dash in both the halves of intense amusement 
Miss Rinstach was in an inner room just before the 
drawing-room. The servant who was about to usher in 
the lieutenant prudently retired. 

" How can I sufficiently thank you ?" said he, grasping 
her skinny hand with all the warmth of friendship. 

" Oh, Mary Ann !" she purred ; and then raising her- 
self on her toes, to the intense astonishment of the gal- 
lant officer gave him a vigorous kiss oh each side of his 
cheek i la German fashion. 

" Confound the old frump !" thought the lieutenant^ 
" I wish she wouldn't take such a motherly interest in 
me. Bah ! how she smells of lager beer and sausages !" 

Miss Rinstach said to him as he approached the draw- 
ing-room door, " Go in first ; it will look so odd for us to 
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toter together." Why, he didn't understand ; but he 
obeyed her. 

All the party were assembled in the drawing-room. 
Roxandra in a most charming evening dress was looking 
at some photographs through a stereoscope, Count 
Daniel near her. The Baroness was talking to her husr 
band, both standing on the hearth-rug. The old Baron 
5vas seated in a chair with his feet on the fender, his 
hands clasped across his portly stomach, looking any- 
thing but an anxious father-in-law. The girlish Lydia 
was playing with the Skye terrier of her cousin, and ap- 
peared awfully cool for a young lover — at least so the 
Marine thought. 

He felt nervous and rather foolish, as all engaged men 
do feel under similar circumstances. He stammered some 
sort of vague thanks to the old Baron, who said some^ 
thing about congratulating him in return. The Count 
bowed to him rather haughtily, and there was a very dry 
expression on his face. He sat down by the side of Lydia, 
looking very shy, and played with the Skye terrier to 
relieve his embarrassment. The young lady got up 
quickly from her seat, went into a comer of the room and 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

*' Rummy kind of girl that," said the lieutenant to 
himself ; *' I wonder whether she is often taken like that ' 
I suppose it's the custom in Germany, though." 

And now Miss Rinstach entered, and sat down beside 
him. The rest of the room as if by tacit consent left 
them to themselves. 
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Dinner was announced. The lieutenant looked round 
for his fair betrothed, but Miss Rinstach had taken his 
arm, and as if in a dream he led her to the dining-room. 
A restrained smile was on the lips of the servants. His 
seat was next to the governess. The conversation be- 
came general ; occasionally Miss Rinstach would speak 
to him in a low tone, sometimes calling him Mary Ann^ 
sometimes Letenong Shenkins. The dinner was over at 
length, the wine was put on. Baron Rudolph, also the 
old Baron, bowed over their wine to the lieutenant and 
also to Miss Rinstach. The ladies drank their one glass 
and retired. 

As the Marine opened the door for them, the governess 
whispered " Do not be long." 

" Well, Mr. Jenkins," said the old Baron as he played 
with a biscuit, " I must own I was somewhat surprised 
when Miss Rinstach informed me yesterday of the com- 
munication you had made to her. I had not the slightest 
suspicion of it. She has lived with my family for many 
years, and is a most estimable woman, and I shall be 
really sorry to lose her. You know of course best your 
own mind on the matter, and it would be impertinent in 
me, a perfect stranger to you, to offer you advice on the 
subject, or to make any comments ; but one thing I am 
convinced of, that should you seriously follow out your 
wish, and I believe you to be a man of honour, she will 
make you an excellent wife." 

The lieutenant turned perfectly green during this 
speech, like stagnant water, rose up from his chair, and 
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gasped forth, " There is some awful mistake about this, 
sir !" 

" Mistake !" said Baron Rudolstadt 

" I can assure you I have no doubt that Miss Rinstach 
is a most exemplary person ; but I have not the re- 
motest idea of — of " 

" Of what, sir ?" said Baron Rudolph, coldly and very 
sternly. 

" Of marrying her. I regret that this mistake should 
have occurred ; it was respecting another lady I spoke to 
her — ^but " the room swam before him. 

" Another lady r said Baron Rudolstadt. " Pray, Mr. 
Jenkins, what other lady i Miss Rinstach informed me 
that you had proposed to her, and that she had accepted 
you, but that you both had desired my sanction (why, 
I know not) before your union " 

" Union be " Never mind, I will not finish the 

Marine's sentence. He hastily begged to be excused 
from joining the ladies, and rushed from the room. 
The next day he joined his regiment at Woolwich, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NEW YEAR AND THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

|ND now the month of September had arrived — 
the month sacred to the great Jewish Festivals. 
Count Teleki and the Rudolstadts had resolved 
on quitting Lynton Court for town some few days before 
their New Year, in order to make the necessary arrange* 
ments for the celebration of the ensuing Feasts and Fasts. 
Baron Rudolph promised his wife to be in Eaton-square 
shortly after their departure from Devonshire, though with 
a sad heart, because the covers were very good, and birds' 
plenty. However, lax Jew that he was, there was one 
solemn day approaching at which he would have been 
horror-struck had he neglected it — ^the great Day of 
Atonement. 

The Jewish year consists of twelve lunar months, each 
having twenty-nine or thirty days. As in the cycle of 
nineteen years the difference between the solar and 
lunar months would occasion a complete reversal of the 
months, it has been necessary to insert seven times* 
during that period an additional month, which is called 
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Va^addr^ and the year in which it occurs is named 
Shenath Ebur, Or Leap-year. The Jewish year is 
divided into two sections, the civil and the ecclesiastical. 
The civil year commences in the month called Tishri, 
>vrhich generally falls in our September, on the first day 
of which the Jews consider the Creation commenced All 
civil and commercial matters are dated according to this 
year. The ecclesiastical year begins in the month of 
Nissan^ in commemoration of the departure of the 
Hebrews out of Egypt. All feasts and fasts are 
reckoned according to this year. 

The commencement of the New Year is regarded by 
the Jews, as with us, as a festival ; and the month in 
which it occurs is looked upon as very sacred, for they 
believe that the destiny of every individual is determined 
on this month, and that the Creator, on the first day of 
Tishri, weighs the merits and demerits of all. Those 
who are meritorious are sealed to life, and those who are 
the contrary are sealed to death ; whilst those whose 
merits and demerits are equal are delayed until the Day 
of Atonement. Hence the days intervening between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement are spent by 
the pious in repeating prayers, fasting, and imploring 
forgiveness. 

The New Year is celebrated in the following manner :— 
On the day preceding this festival the Jews rise before 
daybreak, recite their prayers, and regard the whole day 
as a fast. After morning service at their synagogues they 
visit the graves of the dead, upon whom they call for 

' R 2 
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intercessory prayers. In the evening they repair again 
to their synagogues, attired in their festival garments, for 
vespers and evening prayers. These over, they greet 
each other, saying, " May you be writ to a good year." 
To which is replied, "Ye also." This congratulation, 
however, is only pronounced on that evening, for as they 
hold that all pious men are registered in the Book of 
Life before the dawn of the following day, a repetition 
of that salutation would imply a certain suspicion that 
the greeted one was not yet enrolled, and consequently 
be a great reflection upon his piety. On their return 
home for supper they find the table served with several 
kinds of sweet provisions, especially sweet apples and 
honey. The master of the house sanctifies the feast as 
on the Sabbath ; and then cuts up an apple, dividing it 
between those present, who each dips his or her piece 
in the honey, and eats it, saying, " To a good year and a 
sweet one." During the first two days of this month all 
sour food and drink are scrupulously avoided. 

The next morning they repair at an early hour to the 
synagogue, and continue their devotions till about noon. 
In addition to the ordinary morning service there is 
another peculiarly adapted for the occasion, consisting 
of portions of Scripture, prayers, blessings, legends, &c, 
all strung together, with the object of impressing upon 
their minds the importance of the day. The scroll of 
the Law is taken out as on the Sabbath, and read to 
five individuals. The part read is Genesis xxi. and 
I Samuel i. ii. lo. After this follows a prayer for the 
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dead, when the precentor calls upon each of the departed 
by name, and implores God to have mercy upon them. 
Every Jew here offers up a prayer for his deceased 
friends ; and those whose parents are still alive leave the 
synagogue for the time. 

And now occurs the most important part of the service 
— ^the ceremony of blowing the ShophaVy or ram's horn. 
This proceeding is founded on Numbers xxix. i, and 
Leviticus xxiii. 24, on which account the feast is some- 
times called the Feast of Trumpets. This horn is blown 
every morning during the previous month to prepare 
the Jew for the important season of the New Year's Day, 
and at the same time to confuse Satan, so that he 
may not know which is the first day of the new year. 
The horn is the horn of a ram, in remembrance of the 
ram offered up instead of Isaac on Mount Moriah, 
which according to the Rabbis happened on the same 
day. The reasons why Jewish ritual enforces this cere- 
mony are : First, because on that day the world was 
created, and as it is customary at the coronation of 
kings, and at the commencement of their reign, to sound 
trumpets and cornets, so the Jews publicly proclaim that 
the Creator is their king. Hence David says, " With 
trumpets, and the sound of the cornet, shout ye before 
the Lord." Second, because the New Year is the first 
of the Ten Penitential Days, the horn is sounded as a pro- 
clamation to admonish all to return and repent Third, 
to remind them of the law given on Mount Sinai, where 
it is said, " And the voice of the comet was exceeding 
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loud/' Fourth, to remind them of the prophets who are 
compared by Ezekiel to watchmen blowing their 
trumpets. Fifth, to remind them of the destruction of 
the Holy Temple, so that when they hear the sound of 
the horn, they ought to beseech the Almighty to rebuild 
the Temple. Sixth, to remind them of the submission 
of Isaac to the will of heaven. Seventh, that the 
sound of the trumpet may induce them to humble them- 
selves before their God, for it is the nature of wind 
instruments to produce dread and terror. Eighth, to 
remind them of the Day of Judgment, on which the 
trumpet is to be sounded. Ninth, to remind them to 
pray for the time when the outcasts of Israel shall be 
gathered together ; and lastly, to remind them of the 
resurrection of the dead. 

. As the blowing of the Shophar is a most important 
act, a well qualified person is selected. Four are ap? 
pointed — ^three of whom remain stationary, whilst the 
chief performs the duties. The blower niounts the 
reading desk, dressed in a white shroud (his burial 
shroud), and his Talith put over his head. He then 
prays to the angels who are set over the blowing, and 
pronounces the following benediction : " Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sancti- 
fied us with Thy commandments, and hast commanded 
us to listen to the voice of the Shophar." The congre- 
gation are now perfectly silent, for every Jew possessed 
of any religious or national feeling, endeavours to hear 
the horn. The blasts are thirty in number — each 
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having a proper and distinct name. The Rabbi sitting 
at the side of the blower utters the mystical prayers, 
and dictates the order of the several blasts, and how 
they are to be blown. During the remainder of the 
service, four blasts of the horn are repeated three times^ 
and after each time the congregation say, " This day the 
Svorld was called into existence — this day He causeth all 
the creatures of the universe to stand in judgment, 
either as children or as servants. If we are esteemed as 

r 

children, have mercy upon us as a father hath mercy 
on his children ; and if as servants, our eyes are atten- 
tively fixed upon Thee until Thou be gracious unto us, 
and bring forth our judgment as the light, O Thou who 
art tremendous and holy." The morning service, which 
lasts about six hours, now closes with supplications and 
blessings. 

After lunch or dinner they visit again the synagogue, 
and also in the evening. The Services consist of psalms, 
prayers, &c., adapted for the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the evening service Count Teleki, 
the Baroness, Miss Rudolstadt, and her uncle drove 
down to a quiet spot on the Thames, near Putney. It 
\vas quite deserted ; not a single individual save them- 
selves was visible. They approached the river. On the 
'bank of the river they offered up a prayer, each shaking 
the skirts of their garments over the river, to signify that 
%heir sins were cast away, and saying the following. 
^' He will turn again, he will have compassion on us, he 
will suppress .our iniquities. Yea, thou wilt cast our 
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sins and all the sins of thy people, the house of Israel, 
into the depths of the sea ; thou wilt cast them into a 
place where they will not be remembered, nor visited, 
nor thought of for ever. Thou wilt show faithfulness to 
Jacob and mercy to Abraham, which Thou didst swear 
unto our forefathers, from the days of old." This shak- 
ing is called by the Jews Tashlich (to cast), and owes its 
origin to the prophet Micah, who writes, ''He will turn 
again his compassion unto us, subdue our misdeeds, and 
cast all our sins into the depth of the sea." During 
this shaking of the garments, if fishes are seen in the 
river it is considered a good sign, as it is supposed that, 
like the scapegoat of old, they will bear away the sins of 
the people. This ceremony is also done in remembrance 
of Abraham, who when about to offer up Isaac met 
Satan on the road, who, according to tradition, changed 
himself into a deep river, through which Abraham had 
to wade. As the water reached Abraham's neck he 
prayed, " Save me, O Lord, for the waters come to my 
soul," upon which God showed him a dry road in the midst 
of the waters, and he passed through with perfect safety. 
The next day is kept as strictly as the first 
The first ten days of the month Tishri are called the 
ten days of repentance, during which time the Jews are 
to repent and confess their sins, praying to the Almighty 
to write them down in the Book of Life, and to grant 
them a happy New Year. The Sabbath that falls within 
these days is called the Sabbath of Repentance, on which 
the Rabbi delivers a sermon on the subject Because^ 
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as their ritual asserts, " On the first day of the year it is 
inscribed, and on the Fast Day of Atonement it is sealed 
and determined how many shall be bom and how many 
shall be abortions ; who shall live and who shall die ; 
who shall finish his allotted time and who shall not ; 
who is to perish through fire or by water, the sword, wild 
beasts, hunger, thirst, earthquakes, plagues, or by strang- 
ling ; who shall be at rest and who shall be wandering ; 
who shall remain tranquil and who shall be disturbed ; 
who shall grow rich and become poor; who shall be cast 
down and who shall be exalted. But Penitence, Prayer, 
and Charity can avert the evil decree." This averting 
must, however, take place before sunset on the Day 
of Atonement ; therefore these ten important days are 
called Yanten Norainty or days of reverence. 

During these days the household at Eaton-square 
visited every morning the synagogue, praying most 
earnestly, and imploring pardon for their sins. The 
Count and Roxandra both asked a blessing on their 
future union, and that it might be in accordance with 
God's holy will An eventful year was before them, and 
these days were more than ordinarily solemn to both of 
them. 

" May the Eternal ever bless and preserve thee, my 
darling !" said Teleki, as he kissed the fair white brow of 
his beloved, after praying together in the Baroness's 
small oratory. 

" My own !" said Roxandra, nestling close to his 
breast ; " I feel more inclined to sing a hymn of thanks- 
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giving than to be bowed down with fear and contrition 
at this awful time, when I consider the bountiful gift 
that God has given me in thy love. Oh I what a happy 
future this new year unfolds before me !" said she, press- 
ing his hands to her lips. 

" Do you remember those lines we read last night ?" 
said the Count. 



« 



Give me instead of Beauty's bust 
A tender heart, a loyal mind. 

Which with temptation I would trust. 
Yet never linked with mot find,— 



ti 



One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes. 
Like the care-burthen'd honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose. 



'•* My earthly comforter! whose love 
So indefeasible might be. 
That when my spirit soared above. 
Hers could not stay, for sympathy." 

" Well, what a fortunate man I am, for I not only 
have all that in you, but beauty in the bargain, my 
darling 1" etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

On the day previous to the Day of Atonement Baron 
Rudolph returned from Devonshire and accompanied the 
Count and Roxandra to the synagogue, and all remained 
there some time in close prayer. After breakfast they 
went into the library to perform the strangest ceremony 
of the whole Jewish ritual. On a table was a large 
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basket, in which were three cocks and two hens ; all five 
had their legs tied. Baron Rudolph, as the head of the 
family, approached the table, took one of the cocks by 
his tied legs, and after repeating a cabalistic prayer com- 
posed for the occasion, said, " The children of men that 
sit in darkness and the shadow of death, being bound in 
affliction and iron ; He brought them out of darkness and 
the shadow of death, and brake their bands asunder. 
Fools, becauseof their transgression and because of their 
iniquities, are afflicted. Their soul abhorreth all manner 
of meat, and they draw near unto the gates of death. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and He 
saveth them out of their distresses. He sendeth His 
word and healeth them, and delivereth them from their 
destruction. O that men would praise the Lord for 
His goodness and for His wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men ! If there be for him an angel, an intercessor, 
one among a thousand, to show unto man His upright- 
ness, then He is gracious unto him, and saith, ' Deliver 
him from going down to the pit ; I have found a 
ransom.* " The Baron then whirled the cock around his 
head, saying, " This is my atonement, this is my ransom. 
This cock goeth to death, but may I be gathered and 
enter into a long and happy life and into peace." This 
he repeated three times. He now took one of the hens 
and performed the ceremony for his wife, repeating the 
same words, only introducing the necessary alterations. 
Saron Rudolstadt and Count Teleki now took the two 
Other cocks and did exactly the same, and afterwards the 
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Count took the hen and repeated the same ceremony for 
his betrothed. They now all laid their hands upon the 
cocks and hens, and immediately afterwards they were 
handed to the Jewish butcher to be killed. 

This extraordinary proceeding is called the Keparoth^ 
or atoning sacrifices. Under the old Dispensation the 
High Priest of the Jews was commanded by the Mosaic 
law once every year to make an atonement for himself 
and for all the people of every class and degree. As 
however they have now no High Priest and no altar, they 
endeavour to keep up the spirit of the law by this self- 
devised sacrifice. It is a clear proof of the deeply-rooted 
conviction in the heart of a Hebrew that without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins. Had the Rabbis 
really believed that repentance or the Day of Atonement 
itself, or almsgiving, or merits, either their own or their 
forefathers*, atoned for sin, they would never have devised 
such a custom as this. Moses ascribes no virtue what- 
ever to the day itself, but only to the rites on that day to 
be observed, and the person by whom they were per- 
formed. Moses prescribes, first, a high-priest ; secondly, 
a goat, whose blood was brought into the Holy of 
Holies ; and thirdly, a goat to be sent away : so that 
where these three are wanting, nay, where anyone of the 
three is wanting, the conditions prescribed by Moses are 
not fulfilled, and there is, therefore, no atonement. With- 
out these three things the day itself has no virtue, and is 
nothing different from the commonest day in the year ; 
and therefore, as they are all wanting, Israel has now 
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no atonement The assertion about the day itself is a 
mere invention of the Rabbis, the only value of which 
is to show how deeply they felt the insufficiency of 
repentance, and the necessity of a real atonement in 
order to procure remission of sins. But however, this is 
a digression from a Christian point of view. The sacri- 
fice consists of a cock for the male and a hen for a 
female. A white fowl is preferred to any other, in 
allusion to the words of the prophet, "Though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall become white as snow." A 
pregnant woman takes three, two hens and one cock, one 
hen for herself and the other two for the unborn infant — 
the hen lest it should be a girl, and the cock lest it should 
be a boy. 

In the afternoon the Rudolstadts and Teleki went 
again to the synagogue after having performed strict 
ablutions. Service over. Count Teleki prostrated him- 
self on the ground whilst Baron Rudolph inflicted upon 
him, with a leather thong, forty stripes save one. The 
Rudolstadts not being strict Jews, did not undergo the 
same chastisement They now returned to Eaton-square 
for their last meal before the Great Fast 

The Day of Atonement is the time when universal 
reconciliation should take place. Children ask forgive- 
ness of their parents. Those who have wronged one 
another implore pardon and forgiveness. All differences 
on that occasion should be healed, and everybody be on 
good terms with one another. 

And now the setting sun proclaimed that the great Fes- 
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tival of Yam Kippur^ or Day of Atonement, was ushered 
in. The whole party proceeded to their synagogue, 
which was lighted up with numerous candles. The con- 
gregation was dressed in white : the men in the shrouds 
in which they would be buried, and the women in white 
garments. No leather boots or shoes were worn on that 
day, or anything made of calf-skin, in sad remembrance 
of the golden calf worshipped by their forefathers. 
Hence cloth boots or shoes were worn by the Rudol- 
stadts, whilst many of the poor stood in their stockings. 
The Chief Rabbi, accompanied by two other Rabbis^ 
ascended the reading-desk and said, " With the cogni- 
zance of the Omnipresent, and the congregation of the 
celestial and terrestrial assemblies, we declare it per- 
mitted to pray with transgressors." The service con- 
tinued for about three hours, and then all retired to their 
homes. Count Teleki sat up all night, praying and 
reading the psalms, &c. 

On the following morning service commenced at six 
o'clock, and continued all day till the evening. Prayers 
adapted for the day were used, and the Law read as on 
the Sabbath. The whole day was spent in the syna- 
gogue, for on that solemn day no food or water is to be 
taken. The prayers commenced with the Shachrithy or 
morning service, which lasted six hours. This was fol* 
lowed by the Musaphy or afternoon service, which con- 
tinued till four o'clock. Then came the Minchal, or 
vespers ; and last of all the Nengilahy the great conclu* 
sion prayer, which was not finished till after sunset 
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Tfltf; ram's horn was now blown as a signal that the 
duties of the day were over ; the whole closing with the 
words, " Nesft jptar we shall be in Jerusalem." The fes- 
tival was now conchidcd,, the congregation having fasted 
from twenty-four to twenty»-six hours, and having con- 
tinued in the exercise of their prayers upwards of twelve 
hours without intermission. 

The Rudolstadt party now drove back to their house, 
and had as one of their dishes at supper the sacrificed 
hens. 

" Doosid glad that's over," said the Baron Rudolph, as 
he went to bed. He had been regretting his shooting 
ever since his departure from Devonshire, which was 
about thirty hours ago. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

MONDON is by no means a cheerful place in the 
I month of September. The hot, dusty, sbadeless 
streets, half deserted, and the dismantled appear- 
ance of the houses with shutters closed, flower-stands 
neglected, and balcony plants rapidly dying, remind the 
solitary stranger that it is not well for him to be there. 
Had it not been for her sister and Count Daniel, it is 
very doubtful whether the Baroness would have come to 
town at all for the Festivals of her nation. She could 
have celebrated them at Lynton Court by assembling 
her servants and thus constituting a congregation ; but 
she knew that a strict Jew like Teleki would not have 
approved of such a proceeding, so she very good- 
naturedly exchanged the bracing air and picturesque 
sceneiy of North Devon for uninhabited Eaton-square 
and its parched-up grass. As for Baron Rudolph, he 
had started soon after breakfast for the country — all the 
festivals of the Jewish calendar would not have kept him 
in London another day. 
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** What a beautiful day for Richmond !" said the 
Baroness, a few days after her husband's departure. 

** Suppose we drive down and have a row on the river, 
and then come back in the cool of the evening ?" 

Had Count Teleki not been there she would have 
said, " And dine at the Star and Garter ;" but she added, 
" I will tell Jackson to take down lunch and engage a 
room in the hotel overlooking the river, and I think it 
will be delicious." 

** Excellent !" said the Count. ** I should like nothing 
better than to row you ladies about. You, Baron, can put 
your umbrella up and smoke all the while, you know." 

** How shall we go ?" said the Baroness. ** Will you 
drive Roxy down in the phaeton, or shall we all four go 
together in the landau ?** 

♦* Well, ma chkrel* said the Count, *' I think it would 
be a very good opportunity for me to put Sobieski in 
harness ; he's been eating his head off lately doing 
nothing, and I rather want to see how he would go with 
my new bay. So perhaps, if Roxy wouldn't mind, we'll 
drive down in the phaeton." 

"Oh, you two!" said the Baroness, laughing, '*I 
wonder you're not tired of each other." 

But they were by no means tired of each other ; and 
as the Count drove down the road to Richmond at a 
good spanking trot with his fair future at his side, in the 
most bewitching bonnet, he longed for the time when 
she would be Miss Rudolstadt no more, but the Countess 
TelekL 

S 
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At the 'bridge they met the Baroness Rudolph and 
her uncle, sent on their horses to the hotel, descended the 
steps leading to the water, and in a few minutes all were 
seated in a comfortable light gig, the Count handling 
the oars in a workmanlike manner ; whilst Baron Rudol- 
stadt was steering all over the river, and his two nieceSj 
who sat on either side of him, laughing at his mistakes. • 

" I say. Baron," said Teleki, " there's a pretty stiff 
tide here, so I'll thank you to be merciful with the lines^ 
and keep the boat's head straight." 

"Straight for what?" said the Baron, as he sent th6 
boat with a bump against the bank. 

" Well, not for the bank, uncle, thank you," said the 
Baroness, laughing at the Count's exertions to get the 
boat off again. 

" Yes," keep clear of the bank," said Teleki ; "don't 
think of business to-day." 

And then he got the boat off, settled down to his oars, 
and rowed steadily ahead. 

"What a beautiful sight!" said the Baron, turning 
round and looking behind him at Richmond Hill, with 
its>deep dark foliage, and the pretty villas, with their lawns 
sloping down to the river, all bathed in the golden sun- 
light ; and then there was a bump, a grating sound, and 
the boat was aground upon a bank of weeds. 

"My dear sir," said Teleki, "I have the highest 
respect for you as a man and as my future uncle, but I 
think if you would kindly unship the rudder, we should 
get on better without any steering." 
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' ** I think so too," said the Baron, laughing. " This 
steering is hard work — hard lines, as they say in this 
country" — and then he unshipped the rudder, and put it 
behind him. 

After rowing for about half an hour t&e Count moored 
the boat alongside of a field. 

". Let us get out here," said he, " and sit under yonder 
tree at the end of that field. I suppose this is public 
property ; we shall not be trespassing." 
. And he pointed to a splendid tree in the middle of the 
field, whose dark spreading shade looked most refresh- 
ing in comparison with the intense glare of the sun 
around, and especially on the river. 

His advice was at once accepted. 

** Oh, this is delicious !" said Roxandra, as she seated 
herself on the long grass in the cool shade. " After all, 
the chief pleasure of being on the water is to think of 
being on land again. I always notice that when people 
get into a boat they want to get out of it again. The 
young men begin to row with the greatest zeal for about 
five minutes, and then they stop altogether, saying it's so 
much jollier to drift down with the stream! whilst my 
timid sex are invariably afraid of being upset ; so it's 
rather a relief when all land. Tm sure Nathalie was 
very frightened all the time Daniel wjls rowing," said 
she, laughing, 

"Extremely," said the Baroness. "No, I flatter 
myself I am not afflicted with nerves; nothing ever 
frightens me." 

S 2 
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" I hope your courage may never be put to the proof," 
said the Baron, uneasily ; and getting up from his re- 
cumbent position on the grass, he looked at something 
in the distance. " I don't like the look of that cow, or 
bull, over there!** 

"Where?" said the Baroness, hastily rising, and 
really alarmed ; for like most women she was very 
brave when there was no danger. 

Count Teleki looked grave, and was watching intently 
the animal in question. It was rather an ugly sight 
At the end of the field in which the party were seated 
was a bull, evidently lashed into madness from the 
intense heat. A broken hurdle at the end of the field 
showed plainly that he had escaped from an adjoining 
meadow, for none of the party had noticed any animal 
whatever on their entering. The bull, with head bent 
low — and in that position his horns looked very for- 
midable — was plunging up and down the top of the 
field, now eddying round and round like a whirlpool, 
and then setting off at full speed to the opposite hedge. 
At times he stopped, and raising his head high in the 
air, uttered a tremendous bellow. Suddenly he lay 
down, and turned himself over and over with wonderful 
rapidity in the direction of the Rudolstadt party. Their 
situation was becoming rather critical ; they were afraid 
to move from behind the shelter of the tree, to which the 
women clung, pale and trembling; and yet at every 
revolution the maddened animal was coming nearer 
and nearer to them! An unpleasant sight was that 
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dark body, with its four legs at every turn quiver- 
ing spasmodically in the air, and then the angry pas- 
sionate manner in which it rubbed its head on the grjiss 
after every gyration did not tend to dispel alarm. The 
bull was now some two hundred yards distant, and at 
any moment might see them ; and then, God knows 
what awful fate was in store for them. A voice now 
shouted from a neighbouring hedge — 

" Get into your boat as quickly as you can ; the 
bull's mad, and your lives aren't worth twopence if he 
sees you!" But they were some distance from their 
boat, in the midst of an open field, with no shelter but 
the oak tree, for the hedges on either side were as 
far from them as their boat. Teleki looked up at the 
tree to see if its branches would afford protection in 
case of need, but they were too high to be reached. 
There was then no other hope but to make their 
way to the boat and launch off as quickly as pos- 
sible. But to get to the boat without being seen was 
the question. 

** Baron, you take the Baroness, and Fll take care of 
Roxy, and let us run for our lives, and God for us all !" 
said Teleki. 

No sooner said than done. The Count, with Roxandra's 
arm firmly interlaced within his own, followed the Baron 
with the speed of an Indian scout All animals can swim 
if put to it, they say, and all men can run when danger 
follows them, as was plainly shown by the Baron — a true 
German, fond of good living, large corporation, head and 
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shoulders like a codfish — neckless ; but his Falstaff 
appearance by no means interfered with his activity 
on this occasion. And danger was indeed following 
them. The bull in one of his infuriated revolutions 
had caught sight of the rapidly retreating party, stopped, 
rose up on his legs, and with head bent low was racing 
swiftly towards them. The Count in his flight had turned 
round and seen the new attitude of his pursuer. 
" Quick, Baron 1 quick ! the bull's behind us !" 
Not a word was spoken in that awful moment. Thought 
followed thought as quickly as the clouds course each 
other *in the vaulted heaven. The grass seemed to fade 
from their view ; all around was a blank. They fancied, 
they had wings and were flying through the air. And 
then behind them the tramp as of many feet, the hot,, 
boisterous breath, like a cannon-ball whistling through 
the air or wind rushing into a cavern, became distincter 
and more distinct. They were now some little distance 
still from their boat ; that long dusty path, like a snake, 
which separated the field from the Thames, seemed never 
nearer — and then they had to get into it and pull oflf— 
all of which would take time. The Count turned round; 
He could see his enemy now : the glaring eyes looked 
like red-hot coals set in chalk ; the mouth was open and 
the tongue like sheeted fire hung out ; the breast and 
front legs were covered with a thick soapy foam ; the tail 
€rect like an iron bar, not swerving in the slightest with 
the motion of the animal. About a hundred yards 
now separated them from every prospect of a cruel 
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death ! In twelve seconds more Who could tell the 
end ? 

" My darling," said the Count, in rapid, breathless 
accents, "join your sister — I will remain behind. While 
the bull attacks me you can all get away. Bless you, 
my own !" and he bent down and kissed her. 

" Never !" said Roxandra, her eyes flashing fire, and 
stopping suddenly short. " Life without you would be 
worse than death ! My place is by your side, and with 
you I die or live !" and firmly linking her arm into his she 
joined her hands over his elbow, stood still, looked up 
into his face with a smile, and said, " So let me dil, my 
own!" 

' " My brave darling !" said the Count, drawing her close 
to his breast and interposing his body between her and 
the maddened brute. Their fate was fixed. Retreat 
would be useless now, for not thirty yards intervened 
between them. 

" Stand behind me, darling. The Eternal is always 
with us, and He knows whether it be best for man or 
brute to conquer now." 

She obeyed him, kissing his shoulder as she obeyed 
him. 

Firm ias a column, with eyes that never flinched, with 
face pale but stern — ^almost cruel in its sternness — and 
lips hard set, the Count watched the black demon, like a 
fiend from hell, bearing down on him and on all he held 
most dear. His breath came quickly, and lie felt his 
heart beating with a heavy sound like muffled knocking ; 
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these were the only two signs of emotion he exhibited. 
On came the bull till within five yards of that dauntless 
human column, immovable as granite ; then it suddenly 
stopped, ploughing the turf with its forefeet from its in- 
stantaneous standstill The head, formerly bent low as 
if for charging, resumed its natural position. It looked 
uncertain — puzzled. A white surf-like foam trickled 
from the mouth, and the panting tongue slowly licked 
the saliva. As if by a strange magnetism the eyes were 
fixed on those of the Count. In this attitude both stood 
for a minute as if each tried to gaze the other out of 
countenance. That moment seemed an eternity to 
Teleki. 

At last the animal turned halfway round, facing the 
opposite hedge — his body now lengthways — as if re- 
flecting. In this position he remained for a few moments, 
occasionally turning his head, and regarding the Count 
in a quiet, purposeless manner. Teleki moved not a 
muscle, and his eyes never quitted the bull. He now 
whispered to Roxandra — 

" Courage, my darling ; man is the strongest !*' 
Instantly the animal turned round, faced the Count, 
all his former signs of passion returning, bent his head 
low, retreated a few paces, and prepared for a final 
rush. All was over now, the Count thought, and from 
the very depth of his heart he silently uttered, " God 
save us, else we die." Straight as an arrow from a bow 
that prayer ascended to the throne of heaven, and was 
immediately answered. Something thrown from a hedge 
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fell at the Count's feet. It was a pitchfork, with the 
prongs unusually long, and sharp as a bayonet. The 
appearance of this Detis ex machind startled the animal, 
and it involuntarily retreated still a few paces further. 
Teleki stooped down, and rapidly secured his formidable 
weapon. Seizing it firmly in the middle, in order to get 
a better purchase, he said loudly to Roxandra — 
" Stand back half a dozen paces. We are saved !" 
The bull waited no more. The mere whisper from 
that human column had even begun to irritate him, but 
the loud ringing tones of the Count now maddened him 
to instant action. Bending low, he rushed wildly upon 
Teleki with nose almost touching the ground, and shak- 
ing his head with a violent toss. Quick as lightning, 
the Count followed his foe's example of bending low, so 
that the whole weight of his body rested upon his left 
leg, firmly thrust out — ^the pitchfork, with the prongs 
downwards, held rather low, like soldiers preparing to 
receive cavalry on their bayonets. Suddenly he felt a 
powerful shock, which nearly threw him off his balance, 
heard a loud demoniacal roar that pealed like thunder 
through the welkin, and then all was still. The pitch- 
fork had penetrated the bull's eyes, and the prongs were 
buried half way in his brain. He lay dead as a door- 
nail. 

It was with no ordinary feelings of thankfulness that 
the whole party assembled the next day in the 
synagogue to celebrate their great Feast of Tabernacles. 
This festival, one of the most important in the Jewish 
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calendar, commences on the fifteenth of the month, and 
is instituted to commemorate how the children of Israel 
dwelt in booths in their journey through the wilderness. 
Immediately after the Day of Atonement, Teleki had 
taken out one of the tiles of the Baroness' conservatory, 
and driven a peg into the ground as a mark where their 
booth was to be made, and the four following days the 
gardeners were engaged in erecting it The rule is that 
such booth is to be prepared in the open air, the top 
to be covered with no kind of material, but simply with 
loose boughs, so that the stars can be seen, and the 
rain descend through them, consequently the arched 
glass roof of the conservatory had to be removed. But 
in England these rules are seldom observed on account 
of the climate, for strictly speaking, this booth, when 
erected, is to be the dwelling of the Jews, in which they 
are to eat and drink during the seven days of the 
festival. However, the Count and Roxandra carried out 
this order of things, for they breakfasted, lunched, and 
dined together within their booth, which had been most 
tastefully decorated under the supervision of a cele- 
brated Devonshire gardener, and felt rather grateful than' 
otherwise to the feast for affording them the excuse of 
having so many tite-d-tStes. , 

On the evening of the fourteenth day it is customary 
to attend the especial prayers at the synagogue, and 
on returning home the feast commences with an elabo- 
rate supper. Before sitting down, the Baron Rudolstadt 
took a glass \ of wine in his right hand, and said, 
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^'Blessed art Thou, O Lord oyr God, King of the 
Universe, who selected us from all other people, and 
exalted us above all other nations, and sanctified us 
with Thy commandments ; and granted unto us, O 
Lord our God, in love, solemn feasts to rejoice, with 
festivals and times for gladness, on this Feast of Taber- 
nacles and time of our rejoicing — an holy convocation,^ 
a memorial of our departure from Egypt, for Thou 
^idst select us and sanctify us from all other people, and 
Thy holy seasons with joy and gladness Thou causedst 
us to inherit" And their supper commenced. 
' " What a terrible moment that must have been, 
Teleki, when the bull faced you ready for charging !" 
said the Baron. 

; " Yes," said the Count, " I own it made my heart beat, 
and made me feel very nervous. I don't think I shall 
ever forget the expression of that brute's eyes as long 
as I live. But what pluck Roxy showed !" 

" Yes," said the Baroness, her eyes suffused with tears, 
and looking admiringly and affectionately at her sister ; 
?' and there we were running away for dear life; all the 
time thinking you were behind us !" 

"Oh that running!" said the Baron. "I never ran 
like that in all my life, and I trust to God I never may 
again." 

And then they all laughed at yesterday's affair, as 
people always do laugh at a great danger escaped. 

The next morning they all went to the synagogue, 
liolding in their hands a citron, a branch of palm leaves, 
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and some willows. After the ordinary prayers, an 
especial one of praise, called the Hallel^ Weis recited — a 
long prayer, in which the manifold mercies manifested 
to the Jews in times past by the Almighty are reviewed 
When the time for using this prayer arrived, a branch of 
the palm tree was taken by each member of the cangre- 
gation, to which branches of the myrtle and willow were 
fastened, and the following words pronounced : — "Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and commanded us 
to take the palm branch. Blessed art Thou, who hast 
maintained us, and preserved us to enjoy this season/* 
Whilst singing the Hallel the branch was waved in all 
directions, now to the east, now to the west, and now 
upwards to heaven, not unlike a soldier brandishing his 
sword. After the reading of the Law a procession was 
formed, following one who carried the scroll of the Law 
in his arms ; all holding their branches in their right 
hand, repeating " Hosanna." 

The first two days of this feast are held sacred, in 
which no manner of work is done except preparing 
food, &c. The five middle days are the common days 
of the feast, on which the Jews are allowed to follow 
their usual avocations. The last of these five days is 
called the Great Hosanna, and is esteemed more sacred 
than the four previous days. On this day all proceed to 
the synagogue with a bunch of willow in their hands, each 
bunch containing five sprigs, and seven leaves on each 
sprig, and tied up with the bark of the palm. A procession 
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is formed, which walks round the reading-desk seven times, 
following the seven scrolls of the Law. During the pro- 
cession certain compositions are sung by the reader. 
The prayers over, every one beats the leaves from off his 
willow bunch, and if they fall off easily it is held as a 
good omen, if not, as a bad one. 

According to the teaching of the Talmud, the follow- 
ing evening is the time when the destinies that are re- 
corded on the New Year, and sealed on the Day of 
Atonement, are distributed. Therefore the devout Jews 
assemble in the synagogue for prayers, and afterwards go 
to the bath adjoining their place of worship, and dip 
their bodies three times in a kind of underground pond 
called Mikvah. They must descend and ascend without 
any light; for as the Talmud asserts, in so doing, if 
they are doomed to die, they will see their own shadows 
having no head. The ninth day of the feast is cele- 
brated with great feasting and merry-making, and more 
money is spent on that day than on any other occa- 
sion throughout the year. With the close of this 
day, the Simchath Torah, the Feast of Tabernacles, 
terminates. 





CHAPTER XV. 

AT TEIGNBRIDGE. 

HE Feast of Tabernacles being over, they 
returned to Lynton Court. The Baron Rudolph 
had his house full of guests, for the shooting 
over Lynton was very good. He gladly welcomed hii 
wife, who by no means regretted her departure from hot 
dusty London. 

" Well, Teleki," said the Baron, the day after their 
arrival, whilst the party were at breakfast, " here's some- 
thing that will just suit you. The North Devon Club 
are going to play the Civil Service at cricket at Teign- 
bridge, this day week. Featherstonhaugh, the secretary, 
asks me if any of my party here can play at all, for the 
North Devon are short of one man. Now, I know you 
played last year at Paris in the Paris Eleven against the 
English residents — so here's a chance for your distin- 
guishing yourself." 

" I shall be very glad," said the Count, " but I haven't 
practised for such a time that my hand is anything but 
in. 
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' "Oh! never mind that," said the Baron; "you can 
practise here. I'm a member of the Maiylebone, so TU 
write down for a professional to come here, and he'll 
bowl to you to your heart's content. Batting is your 
* form,' I believe. You can have yonder meadow ; I'll 
have it mowed and rolled to-day. Shall I say, then, that 
you will become one of the Eleven ?" 

" Certainly, if the North Devon Club will have me," 
said the Count 

Accordingly the evening express from London brought 
an individual who looked partly like a policeman in private 
clothes and partly like a prizefighter. He was dressed in 
a black cut-away coat, dark-blue silk waistcoat, and black 
trousers. High stick-up collars, tied by a dark-blue 
necktie, flashed here and there with red stripes, adorned 
his neck— or rather, where his neck in the order of 
things ought to have been. He was a stout-built man^ 
with a head like a cannon-ball, cropped hair, which fully 
revealed his immense ears, small keen grey eyes, a flat 
nose, the bridge of which had been broken by a cricket- ' 
ball, and a large mouth. This was the professional. 

" Well, Cox," said the Baron, " I dare say you can 
make yourself comfortable here for a week !" 

" Yes, sir ! always likes to feel comfortable," said the 
man, though he attached a different meaning to the adr 
jective than the Baron had intended. And he made 
himself very comfortable. He took his meals largely in 
the housekeeper's room, seated in the chair sacred to the 
butler, and smoked and told anecdotes to an admiring 
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audience of the upper servants— the " hupper ten/* as he 
called them. It was certainly not their fault if his wish 
of feeling comfortable was not attained, for the Baron's 
cellar was very well stocked, and he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of judging his taste in wines. He, however, 
generally preferred some fine old champagne brandy. 

Such was the individual who always after breakfast 
bowled to the Count in a well-watered and rolled 
meadow, whilst Roxandra with her woolwork (she was 
beginning to think of anti-macassars and all that kind of 
thing for a certain castle of Shreckenstein) and her little 
Skye terrier would sit beneath some shady seat, fearful 
that every drive the Count made would hit her, and 
wondering where was the pleasure in one man trying to 
defend three bits of wood from a ball Teleki, under the 
daily tuition of the professional, was making rapid pro- 
gress, and gave the Baron's stable helps, who fielded for 
him, plenty of work to do. 

*< You're a werry good bat," said Mr. Cox one morn- 
ing to him, patronizingly ; " it ain't every player could 
cut the balls as you do. That last forward drive of ybars 
was reely a purty hit — it was, reely. Where did you 
learn to play, sir ?" 

** Oh ! I had an English tutor when I was a boy, and 
used to play a good deal with him. And last year I was 
in the Paris Eleven," said the Count. 

" Oh, Paris ; that's foreign parts, ain't it, sir ?'* 

*' Yes ; in France." 

♦* Oh ! Lord love yer, I never seed a Frenchman as 
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could play cricket. There used to be one at Lord's last 
season — Mounseer, they called him — a wobbly sort of 
man, who used to play in spectacles, padded all over, as 
if he were an hinfant. I used to bowl to him, and it wa$ 
a sight, it was, to see him running away from the balls 
and a-cursing. He kept hollering all the while to me, 
and saying ' Blast his feet/ What he meant I never 
knowed or cared." 

" I dare say he said Pas si vite, the French for ' not so 
fast ;' for you bowl rather swiftly, Cox," said the Count 

" Then, if he meant it, why the doose didn't he say it ? 
But it's like all them Frenchmen, they never says what 
they means. I'll give you a few more balls, sir, and 
then perhaps you'll have had enough for this morning" — 
which meant to say that Mr. Cox had had enough. 

Soon after this conversation the Count went to get 
ready for his afternoon ride with Roxandra. As he 
looked out of his dressing-room he saw a groom leading 
up and down the gravel walk in front of the Court a 
powerful dark chestnut horse, with a sidesaddle on it. 
He was a long, narrow, and extremely deep horse, with 
a short neck, plain head, and by no means a beauty ; 
but with extraordinary points for speed, as was testified 
by his fine oblique shoulder and peculiar length of 
quarters. Sobieski was walking quietly behind him. 

" That's a new animal ?" said the Count, leaning out 
of his window, and pointing to the chestnut with his 
hair-brush. 

" Yes, sir/' said the groom, touching his hat, " Master 

T 
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bought him at Exeter a few days ago, and the lady said 
she would like to try him to-day." 

" Oh !" said the Count, and he looked the horse all 
over. As he was withdrawing himself from the window- 
sill on which he had been leaning, one of his brushes — a 
thick ivory one — fell on to the gravel walk, close to the 
new animal The brute gave a start, then put his head 
almost between his legs, and lashed out behind viciously. 
It was all the groom could do to hold him. The Count 
now descended and stood on the hall steps, quietly re- 
garding the chestnut plunging and rearing, with the white 
foam trickling down his muscular forelegs, and his eyes 
the very incarnation of vice. 

"Roxy doesn't ride that brute!" muttered he; then 
addressing his groom, he said, " Take Sobieski and the 
chestnut back to the stables, and put my saddle on the 
chestnut, — Miss Rudolstadt will ride the mare she always 
does." The groom obeyed his orders. 

And now Roxandra joined her lover on the steps. She 
looked charming in her well-fitting riding habit, which 
displayed to perfection the graceful undulations of her 
figure. The severest critic could find not a fault, either 
in the shape of her dandy-looking Lincoln and Bennett, 
pretty little boots, or well-gloved hands. 

Said she, " Rudolph bought a new horse at Exeter a 
few days ago, and I intend trying him to-day with you." 

"My little poppet," said Teleki, "excuse the great 
liberty I have taken, but there is a Latin maxim which 
says, Fiat experimentum in corporevUi — ^that is. If you ever 
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want to make an experiment, do it on a worthless object. 
Now I look upon you as anything but a worthless object, 
and I don't like the appearance of that new chestnut, so 
I've told the groom to put my saddle upon him, and I'll 
make the first experiment of his wonderful qualities. 
You ride Phoebe this morning, carina, and we'll soon see 
what the new purchase is like." 

" Well, I suppose I must submit to the wishes of my 
future lord and master," said Roxandra, with mock re- 
signation. " But the dealer told Rudolph that the chest- 
nut had been accustomed to carry a lady, and was as 
quiet as a lamb." 

" Yes, all horses are quiet as lambs till they're sold. I 
haven't the slightest doubt he can carry a lady, or even 
two if he wished it ; my only fear is that he might carry 
you where you did not want to go," said the Count. 

" But, my darling, if there's danger, don't you think 
you had better ride Sobieski as usual ?" said his love. 

" There's no danger where there's confidence," said the 
Count 

The horses now came up, and in a few minutes the two 
lovers were riding down to the park gates — the Count's 
groom behind. As soon as they got on to the turf 
the chestnut began showing his temper by lashing out 
whenever * Phoebe' came near him. It was evident that 
he disliked his rider, for he 'reared, plunged, and was up 
to all equine tricks to throw him. But all in vain ; the 
Count sat firm as a rock, as if he and the horse were 
one. 

T 2 
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" Roxy, when we get out of the park we'll go on the 
downs, and there 111 take it out of him. Steady, my 
boy ! So you would, would you ?" as the chestnut began 
rearing, as if he intended to turn a somersault " Til 
teach you to do that again ! Keep behind, Roxy. TU 
give him a lesson." So saying, he plunged his spurs into 
the restive animal's sides. The horse bounded like a 
deer, then rising on his hind legs reared perfectly straight 
up. The Count, disengaging his feet from the stirrups, 
shortened his rein, and with a vigorous jerk, pulled the 
brute right over on his back, at the same time jumping 
clear of the prostrate animal, who after kicking his 1^ 
about in the air for a few seconds, rose up, quivering in 
every limb, and stood perfectly still, allowing Teleki to 
mount him without the slightest resistance. 

" There, I don't think you'll rear again in a hurry, my 
boy !" said he, patting his neck. He now joined Roxandra, 
and the two cantered along the velvet turf over the park 
till they approached the high road ; crossing this, they 
ascended the slopes of the downs, and soon found them- 
selves on a table-land, flat as a race-course, and two 
miles in length. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and the keen bracing air 
that blew from the sea acted like a tonic. The horses 
felt the invigorating change from the temperature of the 
valley, and the chestnut, with nostrils dilated, ears pricked 
up like extinguishers, began pulling the Count half out 
of the saddle. 

" What a splendid place for a canter !" said Roxandra, 
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her cheeks flushed with the hue of health, and her eyes 
bright with excitement. 

" Come along, pet !" said the Count to her ; and 
giving his horse his head he went off like an arrow from 
a bow, followed closely by Roxandra. 

" Oh, this is delicious !" said she, as the two animals, 
breasting the boisterous breeze, kept even pace for a 
time, each straining every nerve to outvie the other. 
Above them the September sun, beyond the emerald turf 
glistening with the diamond dew, inviting swiftly cours- 
ing limbs, around them the exciting salt sea air — ^both 
horses and riders seemed equally to appreciate the thrill- 
ing enjoyment of the moment. 

" Pretty good going, this !" said the Count, as the 
chestnut, pulling double at every stride, kept rapidly dis- 
tancing his stable companion. "Good-bye, Roxy, I'll 
let him have it to his heart's content !" and gently touch- 
ing him with the spurs, the animal swerved violently to 
the right, and then dashed off at a terrific pace. It was 
a terrific pace, and the Count soon began to find that all 
control on his part over the brute was over, for he had the 
bit firmly between his teeth, and all the "sawing" in the 
world was ineffectual to get it free. 

" Well, let him go !" said he ; " he'll soon tire himself, 
this pace cannot last." But there was no diminution in 
the speed for the next five minutes. The keen air 
whistled in the Count's ears, the sward looked like a 
succession of green lines all blending one with the other, 
and the rapid transit through the air almost took away 
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his breath. They were now breasting a small ascent } 
when at the top of which the Count saw before him a 
gradual descent of about a quarter of a mile — ^the turf 
still smooth and even. Down this decline the chestnut 
was tearing with all the speed of infuriated madness. A 
countryman tending his flock of sheep on the downs now 
called out to the Count, 

" Du yer know where youVe riding to? Beaver Hollow 
lies at bottom of the hill: it " 

He heard no more, the chestnut was outstripping the 
wind itself, and the voice was soon left far behind him. 
The Count, putting his feet well home in the stirrups, 
pulled with all his might, till his back nearly touched 
the animal's. In vain; the brute only shook violently 
his head, making the useless reins rattle like the ropes 
round a mast. And now he saw the meaning of the 
countryman's cry. At the end of the slope was a chasm 
of at least thirty feet wide, which had been caused by 
some split in the cliff. The clefl sides of the cliff were 
of that red chalk or earth peculiar to the coast of 
Devonshire. On the other side of the chasm the flat 
table-land was continued, gradually ascending as far as 
the eye could reach. At every stride of the animal the 
distance between him and the chasm painfully decreased 
Not two hundred yards now separated him from what he 
considered either certain death or cruel mutilation. In 
vain he again expended all his strength in endeavouring to 
rein in the chestnut, who now at every moment made life 
less certain. He heard only the bit ground more firmly 
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between the closed teeth. On sped the brute, with head 
bent low, as fast as he could lay his legs to the ground. 
The Count thought of the fair girl whom he had left 
but a few brief minutes ago. Little had he then 
imagined that when he had said, " Good-bye," it would 
have been his last farewell. His last farewell! The 
thought was madness. Before him was now the chasm^ 
not thirty yards in front He could see its cruel yawn-* 
ing sides, their blood-red colour making them look all 
the more slaughterous. The chestnut now seemed aware 
of his danger, but he never paused or slackened his 
speed — only raised his head and looked madly at the 
abyss ready to receive him. Not ten yards, about the 
width of the chasm, now intervened, 

" I shan't die without an effort," muttered the Count, 
as with lips tight as wax, he pressed his hat well on to 
his brow, and dug his spurs into the horse's sides till 
a fountain of blood spurted out. *' Take it like water ! 
ride hard at it, perhaps it is possible ! God in heaven 
be with me !" If ever prayer went forth from the depths 
of a heart, that prayer did. 

The chestnut knew his rider's wish. He increased his 
speed. The Count saw before him the rocky chasm — 
now close to him. He counted four stones on its brink, 
why, he didn't know, but they fascinated him morbidly. 
He felt a leap — a long leap — saw the abyss dark as 
night under him — ^he was in the air — ^his brain was dizzy 
— then a sharp shock and a sudden stop. And there 
he was on the other side, the chestnut standing still, 
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with head almost touching the ground, whilst the 
thickened saliva poured forth like lava from a volcano, 
his sides throbbing with fear, excitement, and fatigue. 
The Count dismounted. 

" Good old boy !" said he, loosening the girths, and 
taking off the saddle. " You never carried a lady like 
that, I know, and you'll never carry a lady again. In 
future you'll be my especial property. Good old fellow !" 
and the horse raised his drooping head and rubbed it 
against his new master. 

Early the next morning the party started by train for 
Teignmouth, where a break was to meet them, and then 
drive them to the cricket field. The match was to be 
commenced at twelve o'clock ; accordingly, at half-past 
eleven the break was rolling over the turf on Teignbridge 
grounds. The Count retired to the tent, put on his 
flannels, cricket shoes, and began handling his bat in 
that peculiar manner of all cricketers, as if dealing 
imaginary drives. The secretary of the North Devon 
Club now approached, introduced himself, and b^an 
talking over the match. 

" Very good of you coming all this long way," said 
the secretary. 

" Not at all — delighted. You've put me slip, I hear," 
said Teleki. 

** Yes, but I hope you will relieve Sydney — Captain 
Sydney, Count Teleki — in bowling after a few overs. 
I hear great things of your batting and bowling from 
Cox." 
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' ** Yes," said Captain Sydney, " we look to you. Count 
Teleki, for bowling ; for our crack bowler has had to go 
tip to town, and IVe sprained my wrist However, I 
think Tm good for some overs." 
. " Who's the other bowler ?" said Teleki. 

" Carew — Major Carew, yonder — he's a splendid 
bowler, and our best bat," said Captain Sydney. 

** Let us pitch a stump, and 111 give you a few balls," 
Said the Count to Captain Sydney. 

It was too early in the morning for many spectators ; 
but however, there was a good sprinkling of ladies 
anxious to see the success or failure of their brothers 
or lovers ; the gay world of South Devonshire was not 
expected till between three and four. There was the 
usual delay which always ensues at the commencement 
of a match, "Where's Smith?" "Where's Jones.?" "Con- 
found you. Snooks, I wish you'd leave my things alone !" 
" Botheration ! here's a spike out of my shoes !" " Give 
me a ball. Jack," &c. ; but after a little everything was 
ready. The Civil Service won the toss, and sent in two 
of their men. The captain of the North Devon placed 
his men out, and the game commenced. Teleki was slip, 
and stood with both his hands on his knees in a bent 
position ready for action. He had not to wait long ; a 
ball whistled along the grass like a shot in his direction, 
was stopped, shied in to the wicket-keeper, and the Civil 
servant was stumped out all in a moment, to the intense 
astonishment of his brother Government clerk, who had 
thought his hit safe for a run, or perhaps two. 
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Cries of " Well fielded 1" were echoed from the as- 
sembled spectators. 

*' Have a catch, Count ?" said the secretary, who was 
long on, and the next moment the ball appeared like a 
star in the heavens, and then descended like a falling 
thunderbolt into the Count's hands. 

" What has Daniel done ?" said Roxandra to her 
brother, who was standing by her side outside the tent 

" Stopped a ball and put that man out, who is walking 
along down here with his bat under his arm — put him 
out in two senses of the word, I should think, by the look 
of his face," said the Baron. 

*' Then he ought not to have stopped the ball ?" said his 
sister, inquiringly, who didn't feel sure whether the Count 
had done right or the contrary. 

"Of course he should, child! What is he there for? 
But you'll never understand. You'd better join Nathalie, 
who is down there playing croquet with Sir Torquay 
Bacon and a whole lot. The only ball that will 
interest you wont take place till eight o'clock this 
evening." 

" No, thanks ; I'll sit here and look on." 

And she sat there patiently looking on during the 
whole of the innings of the Civil Service, wondering what 
it all meant, and why two little men in black kept con- 
stantly saying " Over," and then went on again. Alto- 
gether it seemed a very tiresome sort of game, and she 
was astonished that Daniel could see anything in it to 
fascinate him so. But Teleki was very fascinated with 
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it. After a short time the bowling was divided between 
him and Major Carew, when he acquitted himself greatly 
to the satisfaction of the North Devon Club. At three 
o'clock the score of the Civil Service was two hundred, 
all out. Both clubs now went to lunch, the Count 
joining Roxandra, and enjoying — as only a man after a 
hard morning's work in a hot sun can enjoy — a tankard of 
claret-cup brewed by his servant For here let me say 
that no strict Jew can drink any wine unless from a 
Jewish wine merchant; the grapes must be collected 
by Jews, pressed by Jews, from the vineyards of Jews, 
and stored in the cellars of Jews. Should a Christian 
but touch a butt of wine thus distilled it would be 
defiled, and would have at once to be sold to the Gentile 
world. 

" Come along, Roxy," said Teleki, putting on his dark- 
blue flannel jacket, " and walk down the meadow ; I go 
in fourth wicket down, and that wont be for some time 
yet. I am afraid we shall be beaten. Nice set of 
fellows, those Civil Service men." 

The cricket-field was now becoming rapidly thronged* 
Carriage after carriage drove up in quick succession to 
the gates, from which fair forms alighted. All the seats 
by the tents were occupied. Ladies' toilettes of all 
descriptions relieved the monotony of the emerald turf. 
The local gentry were in great force. Lord Cleverley of 
Wess, the Trevelyans of Torr Abbey, the Crewes of 
Corfe, the Parkers of Sibthorpe — in fact, more or less 
everybody, for it was the last Teignbridge meeting of the 
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season. As usual, there were very few young men. The 
Count and Roxandra walked about, occasionally stop- 
ping and chatting with those they knew. At the end of 
half an hour the secretary came up. 

" I say, Count," said Featherstonhaugh, " you'd better 
get ready ; it's your innings next We have no chance, 
i fear — three wickets down, and only twenty-seven runs. 
Botheration ! another man out !" said he, and cries of 
" well bowled " were echoed around. " Now, I say, it's 
your turn ; go in and run up the score. You're in with 
Carew, our best bat." 

" ril do my best ; but I'm afraid I shall disappoint 
your hopes. Do you know Miss Rudolstadt? Miss 
Rudolstadt, Mr. Featherstonhaugh." And the Count 
went off to his tent. As he was putting on his pads, 
Cox came up. 

*' Don't you fear the bowling, sir. Bide your time, 
and hit 'em on the bound. You can easily do that by 
stepping out about half a yard. I've been watching the 
balls for you. The underhand twists are wery mild ; 
they twist about a foot off block, and you can hit 'em 
wherever you likes." 

" Thank you. Cox ; that's worth knowing," said the 
Count. And now, with his bat under his arm, he sallied 
forth from the tent, feeling a little nervous, as most men 
do on going up to their wicket before a tolerably laigc 
assembly, and Teignbridge was now a miniature Lord's. 
His confidence, by the time the first " over" had been 
bowled, returned, and getting his eye well in, he played 
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with his usual science and cool care. He took the pro- 
fessionaFs advice, and rapidly ran up the score to a 
hundred, amid the cheers of the Devonians. By the 
time that he and Major Carew had made one hun- 
dred and fifty between them, an unlucky ball stumped 
out the major. Six wickets down, and the score was one 
hundred and seventy-nine. Teleki was now playing 
really well. In vain the Civil Service changed their 
bowlers ; tried underhand swift and slow, roundhand 
swift and slow, twists of all kinds — ^the Count drove the 
ball wherever he pleased. Seven wickets down, and the 
score two hundred. By six o'clock the match was 
over — ^the North Devon three hundred against the 
Civil Service two hundred. The Count had made one 
hundred and fifty off his own bat. 

It is very difficult to tell which is the happiest hour in a 
man's life ; but I take it the most exciting moment in a 
boy's career is the time when, at the Eton and Harrow 
match, he of the winning school who has made the 
highest score, is borne upon the shoulders of his com- 
rades to the Pavilion amid the re-echoing cheers of all 
on the ground. Some such excitement Teleki felt, only 
in a very much more modified form, as he walked to the 
tent greeted by the plaudits of the spectators, and 
notably by the North Devon Club. 

Dinner now followed in the tent The Rudolstadts all 
sat together at one end of one of the tables, and were 
served with their own provisions and by their own ser- 
vants, all which had been arranged beforehand. It was 
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a very merry party. The men felt very tired and hungiy 
after the match and standing about so long, and the 
ladies were delighted that the cricket was over, and that 
the amusement of the evening would soon take place. 
The captain of the North Devon Club proposed the 
health of the Civil Service Club, which compliment was 
returned by the Civil Service; and then old Sir Peter 
Teazle, who owned all the property around, got up and 
said what a pleasure it was for him to have witnessed 
such a noble sight as that which the day's match had 
afforded him, and that as an old Devonshire man he 
could not but feel proud that his county had won the 
event; and he was sure that the North Devon Club 
would be all the more proud of their victory from it 
having been gained over such distinguished opponents as 
the members of the Civil Service Club, &c. And after 
that every one was busy in clearing away the tables and 
forms for the dance. 

And now followed one of those delicious dances which 
constitute the pleasantest wind-up imaginable to these 
Devonshire meetings. Both the Clubs put on their 
ordinary morning costume, the ladies took off their bon- 
nets and cloaks in their retiring tent, the band at the end 
of the tent in which they had formerly dined struck up a 
quadrille, and in a few moments all those ladies who were 
fortunate enough to have partners were engaged in that 
mildest of all dances. Roxandra was among those happy 
dames. With the exception of two waltzes reserved to the 
Count, her card was full of names which she couldn't read, 
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many of which she couldn't pronounce,, and all of which 
were nearly perfect strangers to her. She didn't remem- 
ber one of the faces who had asked to have the pleasure 
of the next waltz, or No. 9 Lancers, or any dance for 
which she was not engaged. It was all done so rapidly 
that before she had entered the tent her " list of accep- 
tances," as her brother called her card, was full. Sir 
Torquay Bacon had begged to have the pleasure, and 
introduced his son, who petitioned the same request as 
his father, and then, when it was smilingly granted, asked 
to be allowed to introduce his great friend Captain Pen- 
dennis, of the Howling Plungers, then at Exeter, and so 
on ; what with the Count, her brother, and the amiable 
secretary of the North Devon Club, introductions followed 
in such quick succession, that her evening's work was 
pretty well cut out for her. Public opinion voted her the 
belle of the evening. I need therefore hardly say how 
intensely she was hated by the women, with that latent 
animosity towards each other which seems instinctive in 
the fair sex. But she heeded it not. She was too superior 
a woman to care about the petty triumph of creating 
envy ; and besides, she was too much accustomed to ad- 
miration to regard it as a novelty. It was the admira- 
tion of one only she sought after ; as long as she pos- 
sessed that, everything else was more or less indifferent. 
And she did possess it. Never had the Count seen her 
to greater perfection than on that evening. 

" Pet, how well you look !" said he, as he claimed his 
first waltz, and in a few seconds after was floating round 
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the tent I have said that Teleki was a splendid 
dancer, and however humble a man is in the possession 
of other attainments, I never met one yet who if he 
waltzed well was not proud of it — ^perhaps because the 
gift is so rare. The Count was fully aware of his superior 
excellence in this respect, and never cared to hide his 
candle under a bushel As he swam round with his fair 
partner, waltzing as only a German can, with not the 
slightest exertion, and steering with consummate ease 
through the crowded tent, he knew that he attracted the 
jealousy of all the men and the admiration of the women, 
and enjoyed with almost schoolboy pride the distinction 
of the moment. 

'* That man's legs are inspired !" said a great Devon- 
shire beauty, who had a reputation for saying odd 
things, and had been dancing with the Count a few 
minutes before. 

" Yes, dear," said her mother. '* I haven't the slightest 
doubt he has a soul in his boots." 

"How delicious it is out here!" said Roxandra to 
her lover, as after the waltz they walked on to the lawn 
at the end of the meadow, and fanned their warm 
cheeks with the balmy air, so enjoyable after the heated 
tent. 

The autumnal moon was majestically rising in full 
glory above the dark tree tops, and illumining with it5 
silver rays the emerald sward. The evening star, large^ 
mild, and lustrous, shone forth in the dark blue of 
heaven, and on its left lay a soft purple cloud, tinged 
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with lucid amber. A light breeze just stirred the leaves 
of the trees. Roxandra found it so delicious that she 
would willingly have forgotten about all her other 
engagements for the evening had she been permitted. 
However, all her sentiment was soon put an end to by 
having to dance the Lancers with a middle-aged 
gentleman, who trod upon her dress, b^ged her 
pardon ; trod upon her dress again, knd again begged 
her pardon ; which performance he repeated constantly, 
varying it only by setting to his wrong partner, shaking 
hands in a promiscuous sort of way with nearly every» 
body in the set, causing tolerable confusion in the grand 
chain, and leaving Roxandra more or less alone during 
the whole dance, whilst he performed various graceful 
evolutions at wrong times, and all on his own account. 
Altogether she was not sorry when it was over, and 
begged to be taken to her sister, to whom Sir Torquay . 
was paying great attention. 

At half-past ten the Rudolstadts drove off the ground, 
having thoroughly enjoyed their day, and the harmony 
of a Devonshire meeting. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FEAST OF DEDICATION, 

HURING the autumn months — winter'fl pleasant 
twilight — Lynton Court was most agreeable. 
The Baroness was one of those individuals who 
like always to be surrounded with guests. Accordingly 
her house, whether in London or in her own county of 
Leicestershire, was one continued succession of visitors. 
She invariably seemed to get tc^ether the nicest people : 
there were no cliques, no bickerings, no jealousies near 
her ; but on the contrary all was sociability and en< 
jCyment, 

It was the Count's first experience of English countiy- 
house life, and it was a most charming novelty to him. 
Independently of his being constantly in the society of 
his future wife — ^which would have been sufficient to 
make any life agreeable in his eyes — ^he liked the vie 
inlime, the absence of all stiffness, the thorough air of 
domesticity which characterizes English society when 
assembled tt^ether under one roof for a certain stay. 
His Paris friends were quite right ; the great charm of 
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England is the bright halo of happiness with which she 
surrounds her home. 

The mornings were generally devoted to shooting, the 
afternoons to riding, and then came the time when man 
surrendered himself to woman's graceful province over 
his heart. A country-house life is a dangerous tempta- 
tion even to the most determined bachelor. It was 
amusing to see men who, on their arrival at Lynton, 
Ivere perfectly heartwhole, and who, perhaps the very 
evening before, had sneered at matrimony in the 
smoking-room of their clubs, gradually losing their 
cynicism, and becoming daily less invulnerable to some 
fair syren's graces. And indeed, after a hard day's 
hunting, shooting, or coursing, perhaps in rough in- 
clement weather, the evening's contrast strikes with 
double force after the day's sport and fatigue. There is 
something particularly agreeable in the mellowed volup- 
tuous light of the rooms ; the women seem more fasci- 
nating, more true women, and less mere machines of 
society, than when in London ; the music sounds more 
harmoniously, the voices ring with sweeter cadence ; and 
instinctively, as the tired man sips his tea, he thinks 
it would not be a bad thing after all to have a bright 
smile welcoming him ; all the agriments of a loving home 
awaiting him when the burden of the day is past, instead 
of his bleak lodgings, say in Jermyn-street or the 
Temple. 

Twice a week the hounds used to meet, either in the 
neighbourhood or within an easy gallop to covert ; and 

U 2 
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those days were looked upon as great events. The 
ladies, under the guidance of the old Baron^ always ex- 
pressed their intention of seeing as much fun as possible 
from the carriages. One day they were advertised tq 
meet at Lynton Court, and great was the excitement 
thereof. Redcoats, stained and bran new, dotted the 
steps at the hall door; and booted gentlemen whos^ 
nerves required a little bracing before encountering th^ 
Devonshire fences and brooks, entered the house for ^ 
small glass of brandy. Panting hacks were led away, 
whilst smart grooms walked to and fro powerful high- 
bred hunters, with coats like mirrors. The merriest of 
all meals, a hunting breakfast, was only put a stop to by 
the appearance of the clean and various-coloured pack 
trotting on to the lawn. No fault there to find with 
the hounds — level in size, and faultless in symmetry, 
they looked all over like going. 

The Count stands for a little talking to Roberts the 
huntsman, a wiry, active man, and a first-rate horseman; 
by his side is his second whip, Tom Cary, whose duty it 
is to enforce upon the younger members of the pack the 
propriety of their harking forward and getting together; 
and woe to the riotous puppy that should indiscreetly 
proclaim his discovery of forbidden fruit. 

Soon Baron Rudolph mounts a powerful thorough- 
bred that not every man can ride. A general move is- 
made, and the hounds trot away to draw Lynton Gorse. 

•' There's a fox in that gorse. Til bet you a fiver," said 
the Baron to Teleki. ** Look at those hounds." 
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'^ And emerging from a large long strip of open wood, 
.'Which they had been unsuccessfully drawing, the pack 
^'rushed, with ears erect, towards the prickly covert. 

Teleki crammed his spurs into Sobieski, and rode him 
•down the middle ride of the covert at a pace which made 
'the Baron's horse look foolish. Taking a high stake- 
•bound fence, he soon found himself skimming Lynton 
.pastures, swerving neither to the right nor the left, as if 
he were glued to the hounds. A turn to the left showed 
him some dozen men in red, black, and green, who though 
not so forward as himself, were still going gallantly 
.with the hounds. Sobieski had quite enough to do to 
hold his own over the deep ridge and furrow, the wet- 
: holding soil of Lynton pastures, large inclosures of one 
hundred acres, together with thick blackthorn fences, 
occasionally fortified by a strong oak rail, especially 
at the extra pace created by that good scenting ground. 

" By Jove !" said Baron Rudolph, coming up to the 
Count as a ploughed field just in front of Clyde 
. Peat-bank brought hounds and horses to a check, " the 
best ten minutes I ever saw in my life; and not over 
yet ril bet you he's in the vale, and we shall have 
the Lyn to tackle — nineteen feet of water and rotten 
banks." 

Roberts hit off the fox at the further end of the Peat- 
bank, and they were all cantering down the hill at an 
easier rate and over an easier country. But far in the 
distance, amid some fertile water meadows, a line of 
willows disclosed the winding remorseless Lyn, which has 
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cooled the sides of many a gallant hunter and baptized 
many an aspiring youth. The pace was improving. On 
they went, downwards into the vale and along the level 
meadows, at a speed which was beginning sorely to tax 
the training of Sobieski. The hounds stream towards 
the Lyn ; disappear for. a moment, and then strain up 
the opposite bank, shake the wet from their draggled 
coats, and throwing their tongues in joyous concert, 
sweep on again. The Count glances his eye rapidly 
along the banks to select his place, spies a sound-looking 
take-off under a tree, steers Sobieski towards it, and the 
Arab rushing like an unbroken colt towards the cavity, 
lands gloriously on the other side, whilst a large piece of 
the bank, cut away by his hind legs, falls with a dull 
crash into the stream. No child's play, the Lyn, after 
thirty minutes from Lynton gorse ; only four others, of 
.whom the Baron was one, got safely over — the rest never 
saw a yard of the run. And now the country is getting 
wilder and less cultivated, the ground deeper, and the 
fences wide and straggling. In front is EUesmere forest, 
a long black belt of interminable wood. The hounds 
still running as if nothing would ever stop them. Ten 
minutes elapse, the pace as hard as ever. The Count 
was now crossing a black, deep, boggy sort of field, at 
the end of which was a thick strong fence, the ditch 
towards him broad and deep. Sobieski gathers himself 
together, makes his effort, and then, struggling in vain 
with the steep slippery bank, gracefully subsides upon 
his back, his four legs appealing to the heavens that it 
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Wasn't his fault. The Count meanwhile had glided off 
his shoulder. 

** Halloa, Teleki, come to grief!" said the Baron, as 
his chestnut took the fence like a bird. 

'* Can I help you, Count ?" said one of his friends^ 
quickly passing him, and not waiting for an answer. 

The hounds were now doubling down a distant hedge- 
row close to the forest. The fox, running short for hi^ 
life, dead beat ; Roberts, striving to r^ach his darling 
pack and share their well-deserved triumph. Sobieski 
after awhile extricated himself by a tremendous effort 
and a series of muscular gynmastics, rose up and gave 
himself a shake. The Count now mounted him ; and^ 
thanks to a few friendly hand-gates, came up in time to 
be one of a triumphant triumvirate of gallant pursuers 
who saw the fox broken up. 

" By Jove !" said the Baron, lighting a cigar, " what a 
splendid run — ^ten miles over a deuced stiff country in 
forty-seven minutes, with hardly a check from find to 
finish 1 That's sport for you, Teleki !" 

Towards the middle of November the Rudolstadts 
returned to town. The Count had received letters froni 
Warsaw which would occasion his presence there, and 
regretted very much his departure from those who were 
now his dearest friends. 

''But, Daniel," said Roxandra to him at breakfast> 
"cannot you stay over the month and spend the 
Chanukah here, and then leave, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary for you to leave ?" 
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"Darling! I must go. Here are letters from Paris 
requiring me to stop there en route. You know I said 
that I should visit Warsaw once a month, and that was 
in August, and now it is November, and I haven't been 
there yet I don't know that there is any absolute 
necessity for my immediate departure, but after the 
Chanukah I really must go," pleaded the Coimt, 

The Feast of the Chanukah, or Dedication, is one of 
those festivals in the Jewish calendar which have not 
been originally instituted by God in His Church of the 
Old Covenant Occurring on the twenty-fifth day of 
the month Kislev, or our November, it was instituted for 
the following reasons. During the time of the second 
Temple Antiochus Epiphanes, having cruelly oppressed 
the Jews and polluted their Temple, Mattathias the high 
priest, together with his sons and their allies, stood up 
and resisted the tyrant Having completely defeated 
his army, they restored the Temple to the service of 
God. On its being reopened the oil used for the golden 
candlestick, which was to burn continually before the 
Lord, was found to , be deficient, there being hardly 
enough to bum for one day, and it would require eight 
days to prepare a further supply. At this juncture of 
affairs the Almighty miraculously blessed the oil, so that 
the small quantity which they possessed actually burnt 
for eight days and nights, when a fresh supply was pro- 
cured. In commemoration of this remarkable event this 
feast with its light was ordered to be kept for eight days. 

The festival commences on the evening of the twenty- 
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fourth day, when a light called the Chanukah light is pre- 
pared. Wax candles are generally used, but properly 
speaking, this light ought to be a lamp supplied with oil 
of olives. One candle is placed in the candlestick near 
the Ark, when the blessing is said. " Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sancti- 
fied us with Thy commandments, and commanded us to 
light the lights of Dedication. Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who wrought miracles 
for our fathers in those days and in this season. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast maintained us and preserved us to enjoy this 
season." The candles being now lit, the following is re- 
peated : " These lights we light to praise Thee for the 
miracles, wonders, salvation, and victories which Thou 
didst perform for our fathers, in those days and in this 
season, by the hands of thy holy priests. Wherefore 
by command these lights are holy all the eight days of 
Dedication, neither are we permitted to make any other 
use of them save to view them, that we may return 
thanks to Thy Name for thy miracles, wonders, and 
salvation." 

On the second evening two candles are lighted, on the 
third, three, adding one every evening until the eighth, 
the conclusion of the feast, and repeating the above 
blessings as on the first evening. The same is done by 
every one at his own house. Those who want to do, 
however, more honour still to the feast, light a candle 
for each individual in their house (servants excepted). 
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jEidding to the lights on each of the successive eight 
days. Thus at the Rudolstadts' there were ten persons 
staying with them : on the first night ten wax candles 
were lighted, on the second, twenty, and so on till at 
the eighth day eighty candles were burning — quite a 
domestic illumination. 

One afternoon during the Feast, Count Teleki drove 
down to the synagogue alone, at Duke's-place, for Rox* 
andra had a cold and could not accompany him. After 
service he met his friend the Chief Rabbi under the 
archway, on his way to unrobe. 

" My dear Count, I am delighted to see you : come up* 
stairs, and let me hear the latest news about you." 

Teleki accompanied him to a kind of vestry-like room^ 
and soon the two were engaged in earnest conversation 
about matters connected with their faith. 

" Rabbi," said the Count, " I wish to place in the hand^ 
of the trustees of your Free School an annual sum of fifty 
pounds, to be divided into two equal parts, as prizes for 
those who write the two best essays on the * Authenticity 
and Value of the Pentateuch.* The selection to be left 
to you. What say you ?" 

" What do I say i What can I say, my dear Count ? 
Why, that it is not only kind of you, but that it will ex* 
ercise a most beneficial effect on the schoolboys." 

" Good," said Teleki : " the same sum will also be paid 
to the girls* department, for those two girls whose con- 
duct during the past year has been the most exemplary. 
Pray let me know the necessary details^ and I will 
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desire my bankers to efTect the matter. I have just 
finished Colenso's criticism : can anything be more weak, 
for any man who holds the position of a leader of a 
Christian Church to have penned ? All that is worth 
reading has been said over and over again by Ewald 
and the other scholars of Germany, and all that is his 
own is simply worthless." 

" Ah, grand, immortal Moses !" said the Chief Rabbi. 
" His labours merit more than the cold criticism of mere 
science, or the cynical sneers of logical doubt. Of all 
the characters that blazon the pages of Life, none can 
be compared to the divinely-chosen legislator. What 
character ever commanded more respect ? What teacher 
ever united more than he all that is impressive with all 
that is faithful as a representative ? Well he deserves the 
Selection his Divine Master made in choosing him ! His 
work — ^the greatest epic in the world — is the best justifi^ 
cation of the choice which distinguished him above all 
his fellow creatures." 

"Yes," said the Count, enthusiastically, "and then 
regard him as a lawgiver. Other legislators have figured 
in the annals of time, but which of them, on merely 
human grounds, can be compared with Moses. Cyrus, 
supported by the conquests he achieved, passed away, 
with his legislation, and left not a trace behind. Lycurgus 
gave to Sparta hardiness without refinement, and duty 
without morality ; he enforced his laws by the sacrifice of 
his life, but his laws passed into desuetude when men 
learned that military virtue was not the only virtue 
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which it became them to cultivate. Solon raised the 
Athenians to be the literary, and in some respects the 
moral teachers of the rest of mankind ; but his enact- 
ments faded before the harsher spirit that came from 
Hesperia to envelope in its embrace the softer East and 
South. And in more modern times, when, through 
Christianity, the knowledge of God, that means Judaism, 
has been given to legists and jurists, to codifiers and 
legislators, it is but too patent that the rule of yesterday 
is the exception of to-morrow, and that the only laws 
which retain permanency are those which approximate 
to the laws of Sinai, or which are those laws themselves. 
Estimated by this result only, Moses would be distin* 
guished above all men. For more than 3300 years his 
Law has been the love, as it has been the vitality, of his 
people ; and this fact is the more remarkable when we 
recollect that, while the legislations of others have com- 
manded most respect during their own lives and have 
fallen into decay through time and change, the legislation 
of Moses has followed a course exactly contrary. They 
who listened to his inspired words all but despised them, 
and died in the wilderness, victims to their want of faith. 
Their descendants in Canaan fell away from the Law so 
often and so generally, that we recognise its existence 
rather in individuals and at epochs, than universally or 
continuously. It was only after the lapse of 1500 years, 
a period longer than that pertaining to the life of any 
other code, that the value of the Mosaic dispensation 
•was fully and generally allowed by the nation for whose 
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benefit, primarily, it was given. And what has been its 
fate since ? While every other vestige of antiquity has 
disappeared, the Law of Sinai retains its originsd form: 
and force. Jews who observe that Law have been 
opposed because of this observance by the united at- 
tacks of all other God-worshippers, Cruelty has done its 
worst to tear them from this Law, refinement has been 
most cunning to lure them from it, inducements such as 
shake the strongest virtue — power, money, privilege, 
have been lavishly offered to induce abandonment of it ; 
but, while cruelty has conquered the terror-stricken, 
while cunning has cheated the weak, and while bribery 
has seduced the dishonest, the Law still remains the life 
and the love of millions of human beings, who have not 
even a nationality to sustain their devotion. Nay 
more,'* said Teleki, rising to take his departure ; " not 
only is this Law in its integrity in the hands of the 
civilized Jews, but everywhere, when the foot of the tra- 
veller, or the sword of the conqueror penetrates into 
hitherto unknown regions, there, in China, in Burmah, in 
Abyssinia, certain traces of the old revelation are found. 
Isolation which does so much to pervert progress, bar- 
barism which does so much to debase humanity, sur- 
rounding customs which are so powerful to induce 
imitation, have not been able to stamp out what is above 
and beyond all human power — ^the eternal spirit" 

On the steps of the Rudolstadts* house he met Baron 
Rudolph, who had just returned from his hunting-box at 
Melton. 
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" My dear fellow," said Teleki, " I wish you were more 
attentive to your religious duties. Pardon me for sayii^; 
so, but you, with your fortune and social position, ou^t 
to be one of the pillars of our synagc^e, instead of 
never being seen inside one," 

" Yes, I'm very like a pillar — pillars are oftener out- 
side than inside, you know," said the Baron, laughit^. 




CHAPTER XVIL 

''THE CONFRATERNITV OF THE! INnERNO." 




FEW days after the Chanukah, Tdeki quitted 
his dear friends for hift native city of Warsaw* 
It was necessary, however, for him to make a 
abort stay at Paris on business matters, and so be de- 
parted for that capital Via Folkestone, preferring that 
route to the Calais one, by which he had entered Eng- 
land. The steamer left the harbour at half-past nine in 
the evening, and whilst the luggage Was being put on 
.board, the Count paced up and down the pier in front 
of the packet-boat. He had on his fur great-coat and felt 
l^at for travelling, and as the night was cold he buttoned 
his coat ..closely round him. During his promenade he 
noticed an individual standing like a statue under one of 
the pier gas-lamps, and who appeared to regard him 
closely. He was a tall, pale man — all the paler from the 
light of the lamp — ^with dark sparkling eyes, and a thick 
black beard. He was dressed in a long black coat that 
jneached down to his heels, and buttoned all down his 
^gure, which n^ade it look like a cassock. On his head 
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he wore a felt hat very similar in shape to the Count's, 
As Teleki passed him, he advanced, took off his hat 
and bowed. 

" This ticket is for you, sir. Permit me to place it in 
your hat," and so saying, he fixed a small white ticket 
in the band of the Count's hat, bowed again, and then 
retired. Teleki imagined it was some English regula- 
tion or other respecting his luggage, of which the ticket 
was a voucher, and thought nothing more of the matter. 
It was a plain white piece of card with the letter I 
marked on it 

The stranger had spoken in French, so the CcMmt 
imagined that he was some officer of the French customs 
who was engaged in the interests of his country, at the 
port of Folkestone. Soon afterwards the iSteamer bell 
began to ring, and the smoke puffed thickly forth with 
that roaring, broken-winded sort of sound peculiar to 
steam preparing for a journey. Teleki now went on board 
It was a cold and bitter night, the wind blowing dead; 
against the packet-boat, and the sea rough and boisterous. 
There were not many passengers on board, but all going 
across felt the value of their rugs and wrappers, for the' 
boat was constantly shipping heavy seas, and the spray 
covered them as if they were under a fountain. The 
Count pulled his hat well over his brows, wrapped hiS' 
shawl closely round him, lit a cigar, and then paced up 
and down the quarter-deck. After a few minutes he. 
extended his promenade to the forecastle, and leaning 
ova: the side of the steamer, amused himself by watching 
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the phosphorus that tinged the leaden waves with its 
blue glittering stream of light. The dark clouds were 
now rolling over the heavens, and between their broken, 
fleecy masses, the winter moon was struggling to irradiate 
the scene beneath her. Her silver rays shone upon 
Teleki, and at the same time bathed in her light two 
men who sat opposite to him. They were evidently 
Frenchmen from their appearance and attire. Pale-faced 
men, with dark eyes and black beards. Curiously 
enough, they wore hats of precisely the same peculiar 
shape as the Count's. In their hatbands shone 
the white ticket marked with the letter I. The 
two voyagers looked at Teleki fixedly for a second, 
and then as the cold silver light, now free from a 
passing cloud, revealed distinctly his figure, they said, 
" Cest lui ! c'est lui r One of them now rose, crossed 
over the deck, raised his hat with French politeness, 
and gave the Count a letter, saying, *' Pour vous. 
Monsieur f* 

** Pour moi r said the Count, looking at its envelope, 
which was simply addressed " d Monsieur^ No name 
mentioned. No address. Teleki imagined it was some 
begging letter or other (which, as a man of well-known 
wealth, he was accustomed to receive), and that before 
him was the petitioner, who had by this sudden rencontre 
anticipated his arrival at Paris. He was rather as- 
tonished that neither his name nor title was upon the 
envelope. 

** Avec voire permission /" said he, bowing to the pale- 
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faced stranger, who regarded him intently, and opening 
the note. It ran thus : — 

" Lundi prochain. Rue Camoty Quartier Latin, 

Nuntiro quatre, 2*^ Etage. Minuit. Mot Chambord, 

Soit masqui. Vive le Roi. Haine au Usurpateur! 
Courage /*' 

That was all. Teleki returned the eager gaze of his 
vis-A'Vis coldly and steadily. There was something in 
this laconic epistle which he thought might be worth 
discovering. It was evident that in his case it was an 
instance of mistaken identity ; but it was a mistake, which 
if followed up, might lead to important consequences. 
The mysterious words soit masqui^ haine au usurpateur, 
looked very much like treason. He noticed also in the 
stranger's hat the white card similar to his own, which 
he had not seen in that of any of the other passengers. 
He determined to ferret out what all this meant. Look- 
ing at the Frenchman keenly, he laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and said in French — 

"Yes. Long live the King ! Hatred to the Usurper !" 

The companion of the Frenchman had now come up, 
and one stood on either side of the Count Each of 
them grasped him by the hand. 

"Yes, 'twill soon be over. We meet next Monday, 
and then lots will be drawn who will be chosen," said 
the first Frenchman. 

"Ah!" said the Count, "and how many v,ill be 
chosen ?" 
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' " Only one," said the Frenchman who had first ad- 
dressed him. "Only one, because more might cause 
our plan to fail May I be the one chosen ! We are 
strangers now, man brave, but there soon will be a 
powerful link between us." 

"Yes," said the Count, regarding him earnestly, "a 
link that will so rivet the chain of our intimacy, that we 
can never be strangers afterwards." 

" True," said both together. " Where are you staying 
at Paris ?" 

. " I prefer to keep my abode secret," said Teleki, mys- 
teriously. He then whispered, " It is better so, I think. 
Qu*en dites-vous .?" 

" Yes, perhaps," said the first Frenchman. " We are 
strangers to each other, and in this affair we cannot be 
too cautious — ^we might be seen together and arouse sus- 
picion, or be overheard. Fortunate that we have the 
deck to ourselves !" 

. There was not a soul near them. The deck was de- 
serted, except the luggage and hampers that generally 
furnish the fore part of the vessel on such occasions. 
The sailors were by the machinery or in the hold ; not 
an ear could listen to their conversation. As yet the 
Count had gained very little information. That some 
conspiracy or other was hatching was evident, and that 
it was in connexion with the Rue Carnot ; but what was 
the nature of the plot he was in entire ignorance o£ 

" Where is the Rue Carnot ?" said he. 

" On the other side of the Seine. Cross the Pont 

X 2 
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Neuf, turn to the left, keep along the banks till you coine 
to a cabaret called Le Bon Diable^ then take the street 
exactly opposite it — the Rue Malesherbes — continue 
along this till you come to the fourth tumii^ on 
the right : that's the Rue Camot Nutn/ro quatre is 
the fourth house on the left-hand side ; private houses 
with Madame Berger, Fleuriste, on the door/' said the 
second Frenchman. 

"And we draw lots on Monday ?" said the CoonL 
"Yes. The president thought the day before tiie — 
the execution of the project would be better^ as all 
would be fresh in our memory, and we should have less 
time to repent." 

" Repent indeed !" said the Count, with a sneer, 
*' Well, we don't know what might be the upshot of 
the affair if it were left brooding in a man's mind for 
days; he might be irresolute, or betray us!" said the 
first Frenchman. 

" Impossible !" said the Count " Are we not leagued 
together ?" 

" Cest vrai ; but still we are, after all, strangers to 
each other. I do not know your name, nor you ours. I 
am not aware that I have ever seen you before. All I 
know is that I was told to give the letter I just presented 
to you to one who, in the band of his hat — same shape 
as ours — ^would wear the white ticket, and cross over by 
this night's packet. The general is responsible for all ; 
but still the president in Paris wishes of course to be as 
much on the self-defensive as possible." 
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" And quite right too," said the Count " We are to 
be masked. Why ?" 

"So that the rest may not kndw on whom the lot has 
fallen. We are all strangers and men of different 
nations ; but still, when we meet in nuTniro quatre^ some 
might recognise each other — it's not probable, but it 
might be. We all wish to avoid that possibility : let the 
deed be done, but let no one know on whom its 
execution devolves," said the second Frenchman. 

Silence now ensued for a few minutes between the three 
strangers. During the passage Teleki endeavoured to 
obtain as much information as possible by asking 
leading questions, but they failed to extract any more 
information from his mysterious fellow passengers, 
and he dared not ask outright, for fear of betraying 
himself. As the boat neared Boulogne, he said, 
"Adieu! or rather, au revoir^ until Monday!" to the 
two men, and then turned on his heel and walked back 
to the quarter-deck. During the whole of his journey 
he thought over his mysterious conversation with the 
two strangers. He found out that some terrible deed 
was their object, and that it was owing to his 
Tyrolese hat (which certainly looked like that belong- 
ing to a Guido Fawkes sort of conspirator, now that 
he regarded it in that light) that he had been mistaken 
for one of their associates. But against whom or 
what the conspiracy was directed, and when it would 
take place, he knew not. There was nothing else for 
him to do but to wait patiently till Monday, and it was 
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now Thursday. His conversation had failed in obtaining 
any particular sort of information from which he could 
gather some details of the plot All that he could make 
out was, that the plot was conducted with great secrecy, 
even among the conspirators, and that they met toge- 
ther united by a powerful kind of freemasonry, but still 
as strangers to each other. He determined to attend the 
meeting ; his attendance might be the means of prevent- 
ing some great disaster. Meditating on this matter, he 
arrived at Paris, and descended at his branch bank in 
the Rue Laffitte, where he had always private apart- 
ments prepared for any sudden visit 

Monday at last came. The day passed slowly on till 
the appointed hour for the meeting arrived. At half- 
past eleven Teleki quitted the Rue Laffitte. He wore 
his Guy Fawkes sort of hat, and envdoped his figure in 
a long black cloak ; in a belt round his waist he had 
placed a brace of pistols and a Spanish stiletto. It was 
a dark, gloomy night; a thick vaporous fog mantled 
the whole atmosphere with its smoky shroud ; no moon, 
and the stars not visible; the gas-lamps struggled to 
yield their light, but succeeded only in shedding a feeble 
lustre beneath them, which rendered the spaces between 
all the darker from the contrast The streets were de- 
serted and silent, save the shout of some solitary rioters 
and the tramp of the patroL 

Unlike London, dead quiet reigns in the streets of 
Paris after the bustle attendant upon the close of the 
theatres has subsided, and the principal cafis on the 
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adjacent boulevards — the latest quarters of the town — 
have closed their doors. There are no night taverns, 
as in our highly moral and respectable capital ; nor 
is there that undying murmur and motion in the 
streets which never allow our city to sleep. By mid- 
night Paris is as tranquil as the city of the dead, the 
silence only broken by the rounds oi^^ garde municipale 
or the occasional apparition of some unhappy wanderer 
crawling about the dimly-lighted streets because he has 
no home to go to, not even the miserable shelter which 
four sous will procure him in one of the gamis of the 
low faubourgs. 

Teleki rapidly wended his way to the Quartier Latin, 
crossed the Pont Neuf, and walked along the banks of 
the Seine, as he had been directed. A bright lamp over 
the door of a marchand de vin revealed to him the 
cabaret of Le Bon Diable. He passed it, and saw its 
low room filled with a throng of the lower orders, who, 
in point of dirt and repulsive appearance, might have 
ranked with any of the denizens of St. Giles's. Some 
were fast asleep upon the tables and benches, waiting 
for the opening of the markets ; others were quarrelling 
and vociferating loudly in their cups ; and the remainder 
were lounging against the walls and counter as they 
drank their wine or brandy, or devoured some coarse 
bread and meat. 

Opposite to this cheerful establishment was the Rue 
Malesherbes. The Count wrapped his cloak around him, 
and ascended its solitary pathway. Not a soul was near 
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him. After walking a few minutes, the reflection of a 
lamp showed him at the comer of a street Rue Camot 
printed on a small zinc plate. He turned down it, and 
crossed over to the left-hand side, according to his 
instructions. It was a narrow, small street, and except 
the lamp at its comer, where it met the Rue Malesherbes, 
had no light. The Count now drew out of his pocket a 
black mask, which concealed all his features except two 
holes, through which his eyes appeared. He counted 
the houses, and the next moment he read, iV* 4, M^ 
Berger, Fleuriste, He stood in front of it for a few 
seconds. Not a light was seen from any of its windows; 
the shutters were hermetically closed, and no lamp lit up 
the darkness of the fan-light. On a further inspection he 
saw that the fan-light was not made of glass, but closely 
boarded over. All around him was still as the grave. 
As he knocked at the door with his knuckles the churches 
along the banks of the Seine pealed forth the hour of 
twelve, and then, fainter and fainter, in the distance 
echoing for a while, died away, leaving the universal 
stillness more apparent. No one yet answered his 
summons. He waited for a few moments, and then 
again knocked ; slowly and carefully he heard the door 
unbarred, and then slightly opened — a maisked face 
appeared. 

" Ckantbordr said the Count, in a low firm tone. 

The door opened and he entered a narrow passage: 
Two men, also masked, stood on either side of the en- 
trance with lanterns in their belts and revolvers in their 
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kands. A flight of wooden stairs was at the end of the 
passage. 

" MonUz f* said one of the masks, "votis ites le 
dernier, Suivez tnoi;" and he ascended the stairs. 
The Count followed him. At the top of the first landing 
his guide stopped, partially opened a door, and said 
" Entrez r Teleki followed his advice, entered, and this 
was the scene that met his view. 

A long narrow room with a low wooden ceiling, across 
which black rafters ran in different lines, irrespective of 
any order. A broad oak table, around which eleven 
men were seated. At the head of the table was one 
who appeared to be chairman. Behind his chair was a 
close iron safe. All the men were masked, wore hats 
similar to the Count's, and were enveloped in cloaks. 
Before each was a pistol and the name of a month, 
printed on a white card, in French. The room was 
lighted by oil lamps suspended from the rafters of the 
ceiling. The two windows were firmly closed with 
wooden shutters, and the chinks where they joined pasted 
up with cloth. A large black stove completed the fur- 
niture of the room. Not a bottle of wine, no pipes or 
cigars, were on the table. Dead silence reigned as 
Teleki entered. He was about to take off his hat to the 
president, when the chairman cried — 

** ITotez pas voire chapeau! Asseyez-vous iciT and 
he pointed to a vacant chair in the centre of the 
left-hand side of the table. The Count sat down in 
silence. 
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** Fermez la parte T cried the president to some 
outside. And the next moment the entrance door to. 
the room was closed and the bolts drawn. A strange 
feeling came over TelekL He looked for a moment 
around him, but no eye met his — ^the conspirators sat 
with folded arms and their eyes bent on the ground ; 
nought but their lids were seen through their masks. 
Not one spoke to the other. The dead silence was 
broken by the president : — 

" Our numbers, I see, are augmented by one. I re- 
ceived a telegram yesterday, saying that one who ought 
to have crossed over last Thursday from England, by 
Folkestone, was unable to be present owing to illness — I 
will not say cowardice 1" said the speaker. 

" I have taken his place," said the Count, coldly and 
sternly ; and he placed his white ticket with the letter I, 
and his note of instructions, on the table. 

" Bon r said the president ; and his dark Spanish- 
looking eyes glittered at Teleki like diamonds out of 
charcoal. His gaze was returned unflinchingly. 

" And now, gentlemen," said the president, rising and 
throwing part of his cloak over his left shoulder like a 
Spaniard, and speaking French with a strong Italian 
accent, " let us proceed to the solemn business of the 
evening. We meet as strangers to each other, but all 
here present are members of that powerful association 
which extends over all Europe — ^whose one object is to 
crush oppression and maintain the right divine of kings. 
We care not to know each other — ^we meet, not for 
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pleasure but for duty. We obey the directions of that 
great leader who so long has controlled our movements 
and organized our plans. He has told each of us to 
assemble, we have his written instructions to meet here 
this night, and we all on our heads wear the symbols of 
our freemasonry. The cause in which we are united is 
the most sacred of all — ^the restoration of right and the 
overthrow of usurpation. Haine aux Usurpateurs is in- 
deed the motto of our society. According to that motto 
we have acted in Italy, in Spain, in Hungary, in Poland, 
in Hanover — in fact, wherever tyranny has stamped her 
brand upon a nation's liberties and the law of Might has 
forced a nation's choice to swerve from its true channel. 
One country alone has baffled us, though our attempts in 
it have neither been few nor far between — this fair country 
of France. And now to-night we meet to make an- 
other attempt, true to our motto. Hatred to Usurpers. 
And of all usurpers, who has more dyed his name with 
blood, trampled upon the liberties of a people, coerced 
the national will by a powerful standing army, and 
driven as exiles from their throne and country the liege 
lords of this great empire, than this accursed of all the 
Buonapartes, Napoleon HI. ! Death to his race, and 
restoration of the true king of France, Henri V., now 
Count de Chambord ! In his interests we meet to-night, 
though unknown to him ; and let us take heart of 
courage, and do our work like men. We know not yet 
on whom the lot may fall, but this I feel sure, that he on 
whom it falls will not flinch from his duty, but be true to 
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his faith. We have proved ourselves as men who hold 
our lives cheaply where our duty in maintaining the 
force of our motto is concerned, and I doubt not that this 
occasion will be no exception to the rule. What grander 
commencement to an opening year than this noble union 
to crush the tyrant, and free France for ever from his 
hated name } This time to-morrow our deed will be 
done, and all Europe will ring with the result of what 
we twelve men are now arranging, and which one of us 
will have effected. Ay ! Aave effected, for I feel sure we 
shall succeed." 

He ceased for a moment, and then opening the iron 
safe behind him, took out a small black ball with iron 
spikes through it All eyes were turned on it. Not 
a sound — either a murmur of applause or dissent, had 
greeted the president's words. 

" This ball," continued the president, " is France's de- 
liverer." The masked faces raised their heads and 
regarded intently the president. "To-morrow being 
New Year's day the Emperor will visit the Opera. At 
eight his carriage will drive up at the private entrance. 
Opposite this private entrance, on the other side of the 
street, is a milliner's shop. Its top floor — bedroom^ 
dressing-room, and sitting-room, are to let They have 
been taken by me for one M. Pinard, a commis vcyageur, 
who will remain in Paris a week. A staircase leads from 
these rooms to an attic, which is used by the family of 
the house as their lumber-room. To this attic I have 
had a private key made. A small window communicates 
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from it with the roof outside. This roof has a deep 
gutter in front, and a parapet of about two feet and a 
half high. Beneath is the street, and exactly facing it 
the private entrance of the Emperor to the Opera-house." 

He ceased his instructions for a moment, and then 
opened the iron safe and took out a small kind of pumping 
machine, which was attached by a strong brass tube to a 
miniature mortar. In the mortar he placed the black ball, 
the iron spikes of which fitted into the engine's grooves. 
He fixed the whole machine at a certain angle, and then 
placed it on the table. 

"This machine is the one constructed by Marfori 
Vittoria," continued the president, "and is the most 
deadly, and at the same time the most silent of all that 
secret engineer's infernal-machines. The distance inter- 
vening between the roof of the house and the Opera is 
exactly seventy feet. The angle at which the machine 
is to be placed I have marked on the brasswork. The 
handle of the pump has to be drawn out to the cut mark 
round its cylinder. These instructions must be carefully 
attended to, for on their exact execution depends the 
whole success of our plan. The slightest difference in 
the angle of the machine, or the slightest departure from 
what is directed in the working of the handle, will cause 
the ball to be precipitated too far, or not far enough. On 
the roof close to the parapet, exactly opposite the first 
lamp of the Opera-house, the machine is to be placed. 
The moment the imperial carriage drives up at the Opera 
door, he on whom the lot falls must force the handle of 
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the pump violently down to its socket Without the 
slightest noise the ball will be propelled in the air and 
fall under the doorway of the carriage. The moment it 
falls it will explode, causing instantaneous death to those 
near it During the excitement and confusion which will 
follow this proceeding, the conspirator will have thrown 
the machine, which by that time will have done its work 
most effectually, into a large tank on the roof of the 
house, which supplies its inmates with water, have care- 
fully closed the windows of the attic, locked the door 
and descended into his own room, and be diligently occu- 
pied in sorting his different wares. Suspicion may be 
attached to the houses opposite ; it is well to be prepared 
for every emergency. In all probability those around 
will be the most suspected, though." 

He carefully again explained the working of the 
machine to his audience, and then asked whether they 
all understood it All replied in the affirmative. 

" And now let us draw lots," said the president. From 
out of the iron safe he took a large vase full of cards. 
" He who draws the card on which is written * Henri V./ 
on him will the lot fall." Each one was now called up 
by the president by the name of the month before him. 
Before the Count's seat was the name Juillet written on 
a white card. He would have to go up and draw his 
lot on hearing the name Juillet pronounced, yanvier^ 
FivrieTy Mars, Avril, Mai, Juin, had gone up, drawn 
their cards, but all were blanks. Only six now remained 
in the vase. 
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" 3^ui//ef, tirez voire carte T said the president. The 
Count rose up from his seat, approached the president^ 
inserted his hand in the vase, and drew out his card. 
It was a long thick piece of pasteboard, and on it was 
printed " Henri V,, Roi de France^ The lot had fallen 
on him. 

The president descended from his chair, held out his 
hand to the Count, and said, "My unknown brother, on 
you now devolves the high privilege of practically up- 
holding the sacred motto, ' Haine au Usurpateur,* of our 
noble society, the Secret Confraternity of the Inferno. 
On you the lot has fallen. It is not a question of like or 
dislike — but obedience. You have heard my instruc- 
tions ; it is for you to carry them out. To-morrow after- 
noon, as M. Pinard, you will take possession of the lodg- 
ings I have provided for you. Your luggage is here. 
We meet to-morrow at three, when you will quit this 
house with the infernal-machine for your temporary 
abode. It is thought better that only one should be en- 
gaged in this affair, and I doubt not you are of that 
opinion." 

" I fully agree with you," said the Count. " I prefer 
to be alone in this matter ; assistance might mar the 
scheme I am about to undertake." 

**Bon r said the president, and he shook the cold im- 
passive hand of the Count, who did not return the 
greeting. 

"We meet all here then to-morrow.^" said the 
Count. 
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" Yes, at three, for a final consultation. It is doubtful 
whether the Prince Imperial will accompany his father ; 
if not, we must also devise some plan for his removal. 
But by three to-morrow I shall know better how to act" 
He looked at his watch, and then turning round to the 
conspirators, said " Good night, gentlemen. Our meet- 
ing is over ; depart singly, not by the door but by the 
passage. Bon soir, Messieurs/ M. Finard, you and I 
will depart together." 

Singly the conspirators rose up according to their 
monthly precedence, January first; the door was un- 
barred, and at the end of half an hour the president and 
the Count were alone. The infernal-machine was care- 
fully put back in its safe and locked up. 

" Follow me," said the president. 

Outside the door were two men masked, holding 
lanterns. They saluted respectfully the president, and led 
the way. Instead of going out of the door through which 
the Count had entered, they turned to the left at the end 
of the staircase, and after descending a few steps, came 
into a long black vault. The president here dismissed 
the masked men, and taking one of their lanterns from 
them, took hold of Teleki's arm and walked rapidly along 
the subterranean passage. 

" I hate this way out," said the president ; "it always 
gives me the ague. The last time I went along it was 
with poor Orsini " 

" Really !" said Teleki. 

"Yes," said the president, "we remained here for 
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about seven hours fearing that we were discovered. 
Seven mortal hours in this slimy underground passage, 
feeling the damp creep into one's marrow, was no joke. 
Poor Orsini, it nearly killed him ! He had such a fright- 
ful ague before he was executed that his death was quite 
a mercy. He pleaded hard to be guillotined at ten in 
the morning instead of twelve." 

" Why ?" said Teleki. 

** Because his shakes always came on at twelve, and it 
^ould have spared him the extra pain, and also the re- 
proach of cowardice, for he was no coward ; his trembling 
was but the ague caught in this infernal vault." 

They had now arrived at the end of the passage. A 
large iron door was in front of them. The president un- 
locked it with a private key he took from his pocket, and 
the door opened on to the banks of the Seine, beneath 
an arch of one of the bridges that spans the river not far 
from the Pont Neuf. It was cut out of the solid brick- 
work of the wall of the arch, and when closed fitted so 
exquisitely, that not the slightest joining, or anything 
that could betray its appearance, was visible. The presi- 
dent locked the door, the key turning as it were in a brick, 
for the Count saw no keyhole. 

Before the grey of the early morning the shades of 
night were now rapidly retreating. A feeble, hazy sort of 
light faintly illumined the scene around. Not a soul was 
near, and no sound heard but the flow of the river and 
the pacing steps of the police above. They were stand- 
ing on a slippery, muddy bank that bordered the Seine, 
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with the dark vault of the arch above them and beneath 
them the black water. 

'* I should very much like to have that key/' said the 
Count ; " it would prove very useful to me. Let me 
examine it ;" and the president put it into Teleki's ex- 
tended hand. 

"I cannot part with it," said he; "only two of those 
keys exist — one I have, and the other is in the possession 
of the guards inside, who escorted the different conspira- 
tors by this way this evening. It is a fine specimen of 
elaborate workmanship." 

"Yes," said the Count, coolly, "so fine a specimen, 
that I intend to keep it ;" and he put it in his pocket 

" Impossible !" said the president. 

" And why impossible ?" said Teleki, stripping off hi^ 
mask, and preparing for action. " Some things are im- 
possible, but this is not one of them. Who you are I 
know not, but I know enough of your foul plot to cause 
the ruin of all of you, and that ruin I intend to accom- 
plish. I am not one of your accursed confraternity, but 
one whom the hand of heaven has appointed to frustrate 
your diabolical attempt. Yes, a traitor in the camp, 
Mr. President, and one proud of his treachery." 

The next moment he closed with the conspirator. 

"Ah, not foiled so easily!" said the president, dis- 
engaging himself, and levelling a pistol at Teleki. " You 
own yourself a traitor, then die a traitor's death I" 

But before he could effect his purpose the Count had 
knocked the pistol out of his hand, and again closed 
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with him. A fierce stru^le ensued. Teleki wished to 
obtain the mastery over his antagonist, bind him, and 
then hand him over to the police pacing the bridge 
above. They both wrestled vigorously — a very even 
match, for each was of the same age, weight, and size. 
During the struggle the president's coat and waistcoat 
were rent asunder, and the Count saw in the dull grey 
light of the breaking mom a shirt of steel beneath. For 
about two minutes, on the narrow bank of the Seine, the 
two men were closed in a fearful conflict for mastery, — 
the water flowing beneath them black as a funeral pall, 
above them the heavy tread of the gendarmerie. The 
bank, from the pressure of their feet and the slimy ooze of 
the Seine, was becoming very slippery. The Count felt 
his legs rapidly losing their firm foothold on the ground, 
when all of a sudden, his antagonist failing in a vigorous 
effort to throw him, lost his balance, and was precipitated 
into the water below. Not a scream or cry of any 
kind was uttered. The Count gazed upon the black 
river, illumined faintly by the morning light, to see if he 
could discover any signs of his drowning or drowned 
foe ; but in vain, the bosom of the water flowed unruffled 

• 

on, upturning not the face of the dead, or indicating any 
struggles of the dying. After anxiously watching for a 
few minutes, Teleki carefully examined the door in the 
arch, and its imperceptible keyhole, and then ascended 
the sloping stone wall of the bank which divides the 
road above from the river. He looked once more into 
the water, but no sign of perishing life was there. 

Y 2 
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''His shirt of mail has taken him at once to the 
bottom/' he muttered^ and then rapidly set out fcH* his 
house in the Rue Laffitte. He lay down to rest, but 
sleep was impossible ; his schemes for the morrow kept 
him awake all night 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



DISCOVERED. 




BRIGHT, clear, keen morning ushered in New 
Year's day — ^that happiest of all festive days 
in Paris — ^the sky was a pale cold blue, blend- 
ing into unclouded amber as it approached the horizon, 
a sure indication of frost A slight fall of snow en- 
veloped the city in its ermine mantle, which added much 
to its picturesqueness. 

As the Count was performing his morning orisons for 
success to attend his endeavour to frustrate the machi- 
nations of the Evil One, the sweet orchestra of the 
distant and surrounding steeples chimed their delicious 
music. At first solitary tinkles passed from church to 
church, as when musicians give notice they are going to 
begin ; then all of a sudden, at the same moment, there 
arose from each steepled tower, as it were, a column of 
sound, a cloud of harmony. The vibration of each bell 
rose first pure and separate from its other musical 
brethren into the splendid morning sky ; then swelling 
by degrees, they melted into one m^agnificent concert. 
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Soon one mass of sonorous vibrations issued incessantly 
from the innumerable steeples, floating and bounding 
over the city, expanding far beyond the horizon the 
deafening circle of their oscillations ; no chaos in that 
perfect sea of harmony. The Count, with his sensitive 
musical ear, distinguished its pure transparency ; followed 
by turns its dialogue low and shrill ; saw its octaves 
skipping from steeple to steeple ; and watched them 
pealing light and sonorous from some, and dropping dull 
and faint from others ; and like the chorus, rang out at 
measured intervals the heavy toll from the belfry of 
Notre Dame. It was an opera indeed worth listening 
to ; for what more rich, more joyous, than that tumult 
of bells, than those ten thousand brazen tongues breath- 
ing all at once from their flute-like steeples, than that 
symphony, rushing like a tempest, which always ascends 
on the morning of some high festival in a Catholic 
country } 

At a little after twelve Teleki issued from his bank, and 
wended his way to the Rue de Rivoli. He stopped at 
the Tuileries, sent up his card to the Minister of the 
Interior, a personal friend of his, and was ushered into a 
well furnished antechamber. After a few moments a 
liveried servant, dressed like an ambassador, and appa- 
rently fed like an alderman, appeared* 

" M. le Marquis will see you, sir, — ^this way, sir." 
The Count walked along a corridor of polished wood 
till he came to a dark mahogany door with the panels 
lit up with gold. At this door the servant knocked 
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" Entrez /" 

Teleki entered. It was a large spacious room over- 
looking the Tuileries, handsomely furnished. Dark 
polished wood floors half covered with a Turkey carpet, 
books all round, busts, bronzes, and in the middle of 
the room a large official bureau, covered with despatches, 
livres jauneSy English bluebooks, papers, letters, and all 
the rest of ministerial panoply. At the table was seated 
a tall thin man with a very yellow complexion, as if he 
had been fed on his livres jauneSy sharp clearly cut grey 
eyes, a hooked nose, a thick grey drooping moustache — a 
capillary waterfall — and an imperial. His hair was cut 
very short — almost shaved, He was dressed in black 
coat and waistcoat, grey trousers, patent boots, and 
gaiters. In the button-hole of his coat he wore the red 
rosette of the Grand Cross. 

" My dear Count, to what do I owe the pleasure of 
this visit. I heard you were in England ? Have you 
and Monsieur Cremieux discovered any more grievances 
here among your race that you wish to be removed, or 
are you heading a deputation now waiting in the ante- 
chamber, that his August Majesty may accept the throne 
of Jerusalem V* said he, laughing ; " but be seated." And he 
irreverently turned on to the floor from off a chair the 
" Life of Julius Caesar," " M. de Camors," the last volume 
of Kinglake's " Crimea," and a Spanish treaty in manu- 
script, and handed the dismantled seat to the Count. 
*' A happy New Year to you ! It is fortunate you didn't 
call on me a few days ago, because I should have wished 
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you a happy Christmas, which might have offended your 
religious prejudices. But seriously, what is it ? There 
must be something important when you pay your first 
visit to me at the Tuileries instead of at St Honord." 

" Most important, mon cher Marquis," said Teleki, and 
then he narrated all his last night's information. 

"Most serious," said the Marquis, musingly, "most 
serious. The meeting is to be at three, you say ? Yes. 
Pray give me the key of the subterranean passage. Merci. 
I will write a note to the head of the police at once. 
Sacristi, this is a lively commencement of a New Year. 
Pray excuise me a moment," and he seated himself at his 
table and wrote rapidly a letter. Shortly afterwards he 
rang the bell and gave the note to his servant 

" Take this at once to the Rue Jerusalem." 

The servant retired. 

" My dear Count, we may really say to your courage 
France owes her life. On the crushing of this foul plot 
hangs not only the salvation of France, but the safety of 
Europe. France again in a revolution, the tranquillity of 
Europe is gone. I believe his Majesty is now here. I 
will inquire. Pardon /" and he left the room. During 
his absence Teleki amused himself by reading the fright- 
ful cynicism of " M. de Camors." At the end of half 
an hour the Marquis appeared. 

" His Majesty is in the library, and would like to see 
you. Pray follow me !" 

The Count passed through various corridors, and 
finally descended a large stone staircase magnificently 
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carpeted, which brought him into a large square hall. 
Crossing the hall they turned to the left and walked 
along a corridor hung with pictures on either side till 
they came to a dark mahogany door, similar to that be- 
fore the Marquis's rooms, above which was a bust of 
Napoleon I. They opened it and entered a room 
antiquely furnished — ^tapestried chairs and sofas, bronzes, 
quaint cabinets full of curiosities, busts of the different 
characters of the first Revolution standing on pillars in 
various quarters of the room. On the left-hand side of 
the room were dark folding doors; they were closed, 
and a thick red curtain half covered their panels. 

" We must wait here a few moments. His Majesty is 
at present engaged with the first man in Europe, but 
the interview will soon be over," said the Marquis. 

"And pray who is the first man in Europe.? One's 
opinions differ so widely respecting that celebrity," said 
Teleki. 

" Guess ! It is not a crowned head, I tell you that," 
said the Marquis. 

" Count Bismarck ?" 

" Mr. Disraeli ?" 
'' Nonr 
" M. Rouher." 

** Nofiy' said the Marquis, laughing ; **pas encore T 
" General Prim ?" 

'* Non, Ah, but you will never guess ! I will gratify 
your curiosity. It is the Paris correspondent of the 
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Gushing Cadger, the first and greatest newspaper in Eng- 
land. I thought that would astonish you ! A wonder- 
ful man! He has the entree of the most exclusive 
coteries. Where you and I are never admitted — ^though 
we both perhaps flatter ourselves that we know the 
Paris world — ^he is the most intimate guest Crowned 
heads call him by his Christian name. The women adore 
him — la jeunesse dorie here swear by him. He knows 
the most sacred secrets of every embassy — even treaties 
before they are entered into. He is the most omniscient 
and ubiquitous being in the world. I believe he is inspired 
Not a political event occurs in Europe or has occurred — 
c'est un liomme ag^ — ^without him having prophesied it in 
his paper. He advised Bismarck on the North German 
Confederation, wrote severe letters to the Emperor of 
Russia on the Polish question, foretold the fate of 
Maximilian in Mexico, recommended the Austrian 
policy in Hungary, suggested the great movements in 
the late Spanish revolution — in fact, everything. He 
now passes his time in controlling the different Euro- 
pean and Asiatic courts, and the movements of Gari- 
baldi, in being the arbiter of fashion at Paris, and 
advising the ministers and ambassadors here. And to 
think that such a man should condescend to write for 
a penny paper ! Who after this can say man is proud ! 
Ah, here he comes." 

The door half opened, and a voice said — 
"Well, take care of yourself — ^you have a bad sore 
throat ; fishy thing that, this weather. Ta ! ta !" and a 
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gentleman issued from the imperial apartment into the 
antechamber where the minister and the Count were 
standing. He approached the Marquis — "Mon cher, 
how do ! — ^how do ! Glad to see you. Napoleon is look- 
ing infernally seedy. IVe just been telling him that 
trying Banting doesn't do at his time of life. What he 
wants is plenty of horse exercise and good nourishing 
diet, instead of living like a hermit. Trying experiments 
on one's constitution after one's forty doesn't pay. 
Well, so you didn't take my advice about the Jura elec- 
tions. I gave you every information, told you every- 
thing what to do, but you wouldn't take it ; consequence 
is, the government were defeated. Your fault, my 
dear Marquis — entirely your fault !" and the speaker 
gazed at Teleki as if his look would appal him ; but it 
did not. 

"Yes," said the Marquis, humbly, "the government 
were defeated, I regret to say. Are you going to the 
Opera to-night V* 

" Yes — perhaps. I'm going to dine with Wales at the 
Bristol this evening. I suppose we shall go afterwards, 
but I don't know." 

"His Royal Highness arrived last night?" said the 
Marquis. 

"Yes. Edinburgh is coming to-morrow — devilish 
good fellow, I'm always glad to see him. Well, I wont 
detain you any longer. I'm just off to see Lyons to ask 
him to put off his ball to Friday week instead of Tues- 
day, because I'm so fully engaged that evening that I 
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shan't have even time to show myself. Ta ! ta ! Don't 
bother Nap much, because, 'pon my life, he is seedy this 
morning ; he really must take care of himself. Adieu !" 
and the first man of Europe gracefully withdrew. 

" A wonderful man that !" said the Marquis ; " every 
day he becomes more wonderful" The door of the 
imperial apartment now opened — a distingfuished indi- 
vidual appeared — ^the Emperor's private secretary — ^and 
said to the Marquis — 

" His Majesty will receive you." 

The Count entered, and found himself in a handsome 
room, lighted by four large windows, overlooking the 
private garden of the Tuileries. The walls were furnished 
with dark oak bookcases, full of books, preserved by 
glass doors. At the top of the bookcases were numerous 
marble busts and bronzes. Between the four windows 
were portraits of Napoleon I., the Empress Josephine, 
the present Empress, and the Prince Imperial Tables 
full of maps, newspapers, and books of all kinds were 
scattered about the room. Near the fireplace was a 
large leathern table covered with writing materials, livres 
jaunes, and despatches. Close to it, seated in a rocking 
chair, was his Imperial Majesty. He was looking very 
pale, and appeared fagged and wearied. The Marquis 
introduced Teleki to the royal presence. The Count 
bowed deeply. 

"We have met before, Monsieur le Comte.^' said 
the Emperor, graciously, and extending his hand, which 
Teleki kissed on bended knee. 
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" Your Majesty, when I was in Paris, deigned twice 
to receive me on a special mission regarding the Jewish 
race, of which I am a member," said Teleki. 

" I remember," said the Emperor, looking at him 
earnestly. "The Jews will ever find me their friend. 
One of my most valued advisers — ^the late M. Achille 
Fould — ^belonged to your creed — ^his is a loss I can 
never replace," said he, sadly. He paused, and then 
continued, " Pray, M. le Comte, tell me of this con- 
spiracy you heard last night." 

Teleki repeated the whole story again. At its con- 
clusion the Emperor remained silent for a time. 

"This Marfori Vittoria, I know him by name well, 
and he was at the bottom of the late Orsini conspiracy, 
but where he lives now I know not. Dead, for aught I 
know. The president of last night is no doubt 
Leonardo Garfusi, an Italian, who conspired against the 
life of the King of Italy last winter, but escaped. The 
general of this diabolical scheme is no other of course 

than that bloodthirsty . We shall soon see, however, 

thanks to your courage, M. le Comte. You will be at 
the Rue Camot at three this afternoon, you say !" 

" Yes, sire, at three," said Teleki. 

" You say you have despatched a letter to the Rue 
Jerusalem for a body of police, together with some of 
the gendarmerie to be within the subterranean passage 
at a little after three ?" said his Majesty, turning to the 
-Marquis. 

" Yes, sire." 
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" I should wish to spare bloodshed if possible," said 
Napoleon to the Count. 

" I think your Majesty need be under no apprehension 
with regard to that result," said Teleki "May I be 
permitted to explain to your Majesty what course I 
think best to be adopted ?" 

The Emperor bowed assent. 

" The plan I propose is this. The conspirators will 
meet punctually at three this afternoon. In the absence 
of their president, who no doubt has perished in the 
Seine, a certain amount of deference and attention will 
be paid to my advice. I shall take upon myself, after a 
very brief delay, to assume the functions of chairman, 
stating that in the absence of the president I, on whom 
the solemn responsibility of carrying out the proposed 
plan devolves, in his place beg to offer a few suggestions. 
These suggestions I shall improvise, in order to arrest 
the attention of the conspirators. Shortly after three, let 
a detachment of gendarmerie enter the subterranean 
passage by the door under the arch. They will at once 
march along the underground vault, to where the end of 
it issues into the hall below the chamber of meeting. I 
should hope that the conspirators, seeing their plot dis- 
covered, and that resistance against a well-armed force 
was useless, would be willing to mitigate the punishment 
in store for them by surrender. Should they, however, 
attempt to defend themselves, there will be no other 
course than to resort to arms. The Marquis has already 
forwarded the key of the vault to the chief of the police, 
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and there will be no difficulty in effecting an entrance, as 
I will take upon myself, immediately after quitting your 
Majesty, to proceed to the Rue Jerusalem, and, accom- 
panied by a member of the police, show the exact situa- 
tion of the door, I think, sire, that this plan is prac- 
ticable." 

"It appears to me," said the Emperor, "perfectly 
feasible, provided the scheme be not frustrated by any 
of the conspirators entering by the vault, or loitering about 
there during the meeting. This of course would give 
the alarm, and the members of the confraternity might 
make their escape by the street door of their house." 

" Granted, your Majesty," said Teleki ; " but I feel 
assured that none would venture in the daylight to enter 
by the vault, and thus perhaps expose their secret means 
of ingress. Besides, I fully believe that none of the con- 
spirators have a key ; two keys only existing according 
to the statement of the president, one in the possession 
now of the chief of your police, and the other in the 
hands of those who guard the house in question. I feel 
sure that all consider the discovery of their place of 
meeting by means of the secret passage as the most im- 
possible of all occurrences. As regards their escaping by 
the street, I should advise that a body of your Majesty's 
police be stationed soon after the appointed hour of 
meeting at the corner of the Rue Malesherbes, where it 
meets the Rue Carnot. This would act in two ways — it 
would prevent the flight of the conspirators by their 
house door ; and at the same time, by the presence of 
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an armed force in their front and in their rear, show 
them the folly of resistance. From what I can see of 
them, there is more bombastic talk amongst them than 
courage. They are all evidently very suspicious of each 
other ; and it may be fancy on my part, but I imagine 
that they are doubtful of each other's fidelity." 

''And why is there this meeting this afternoon — ^have 
you any idea ^" said the Emperor. 

" The president said last night for final consultation, 
sire. What that final consultation will consist of I know 
not, but I know that it is in connexion with some scheme 
for the destruction of his Imperial Highness your son." 

" My son !" said Napoleon, turning deadly pale. As 
long as the plot had been only directed against his own 
life he had taken matters most calmly, but the moment 
his son's life was in question he became agitated. *' M. 
le Marquis, you will see the plan of M. le Comte carried 
into execution. Pray accompany him to the police. It 
IS now half-past one ; you have no time to lose. Adieu ! 
We shall meet again to-morrow, M. le Comte, when 
you will report matters to me. Adieu 1" and he dismissed 
them. 

Half an hour afterwards Teleki, accompanied by a 
Paris detective, stood under the archway where the door 
of the vault was situated. At first he found some diffi- 
culty in finding the keyhole. The door fitted so per- 
fectly into the masonry that no joining gave a clue of 
its position. After a short delay, however, he dis- 
covered the object of his search, and the next minute 
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the Count and the detective were walking along the 
vaulted passage. Teleki now lit a lantern hung up on the 
wall the night before by the president, and by the aid of 
its light they cautiously proceeded on their way, occa- 
sionally stopping to listen. Not a sound was heard save 
the echoes of their tread upon the stone flags. When 
they reached the end of the passage, and began to ascend 
the wooden staircase they stopped for a few moments 
listening attentively, but all was still as the grave. 

" Stay down here," said the Count to the detective, 
*' and I will go up alone." The man obeyed him. Teleki 
mounted the staircase. Everything around him was 
perfect silence. The house was utterly deserted — ^the 
silence so still that it was almost audible. He entered 
the meeting chamber. The seats were exactly in the 
same position. On the table were the bits of card with 
the names of the different French months, and upon each 
was a revolver. The Count took hold of each of the 
latter, extracted the balls from their chambers, put 
them in his pocket, replaced the pistols, and went down- 
stairs. Should the conspirators resist, unless they had 
other arms, their resistance would in all probability be 
a bloodless one. It was now half-past two, and the 
Count and the detective rapidly retraced their steps, and 
in a few minutes after were walking over the Pont Neuf. 

" You know exactly what is to be done," said Teleki ; 
" a body of gendarmes are to enter the vault shortly after 
three — ^you have the key — and at the same time a body 
of police to be stationed at the Rue Camot." 

z 
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" Yes, sir,** said the detective ; he bowed, and turned 
off in the direction of the Rue Jerusalem. 

Punctually at three the Count knocked at the door of 
the Rue Camot ; the same precautions were taken in 
unbarring it, and the same watchword given as on the 
previous night. Inside the hall he put on his mask, and 
then ascended the staircase to the chamber of meeting. 
The room was full of the conspirators of last evening, 
occupying the same places. Two notable vacancies, 
however, existed, those of the president and the Count 
Teleki resumed the vacant seat before the month yuUUt^ 
which he had filled at the last meeting, and a slight 
murmur of applause greeted his appearance. Afterwards 
dead silence reigned around, and every one gazed un- 
easily on the president's empty chair. At the end of 
five minutes the Count rose up and proceeded to the 
chairman*s place. All eyes were fixed on him. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " permit me in the absence of 
your president, and as one on whom a very solemn re^ 
sponsibility has devolved from my connexion with this 
meeting, briefly to state that I consider ^" 

Hardly had he said these words when the door 
opened, and in walked a tall thin figure, maskless. The 
Count recognised at once the president He was a man 
with a bald head, high-peaked forehead, a pronunent 
nose, and k6en dark eyes, strongly shaded by buihy 
eyebrows. He approached the table. 

"Brothers," said he, his eyes resting with deadly 
hate on the Count, "we are betrayed ! Yon man is not 
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one of us. By some accident he has obtained the 
sign, and acquaintance with our proceedings. How I 
know not ; but this I know, that at this very moment we 
are standing upon a mine which may instantly explode. 
Death to the informer !" 

The masked men in the room rose up as if electrified 
by the intelligence communicated to them. *' Death to 
the informer !" they echoed, and each one levelled his 
pistol at Teleki. The next moment eleven pistols dis- 
charged their ball-less barrels. The room was full of 
smoke; not a face could be seen. A thick vapour 
enveloped everything and everybody. A rush was 
■made to the fireplace to see the expiring man, by the 
Conspirators. Through the thick atmosphere they could 
distinguish no fallen form. The next moment they 
heard the door double-locked outside. As the clouds 
of smoke gradually dispersed, to their intense astonish- 
ment they saw no trace of their victim, nor even the 
walls of the room disfigured by a single bullet-hole. 

*' The charges have been drawn !" cried the president ; 
"and during the smoke and excitement after the dis- 
charge, our informer has escaped. Ah, he has locked 
the door 1 Quick ! — burst it open ! — he has fled by the 
passage I — ^we shall not be foiled yet ! — quick !" The 
door was burst open by the enraged conspirators, and a 
rush made down the staircase, the president leading the 
way. Suddenly he stopped, became deadly pale, and 
cried out — " Stay I I hear the tramp of armed men in 
the vault below! We are caught like rats in a trap. 

Z 2 
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Ah !'^ arid a fiendish smile broke over his face, " mspira* 
tion I— that thought came from Satan ! Back to the 
room and bring the infernal machine, and we will dis- 
charge it along the passage ; the chances are it will not 
affect us here ; but better death like that than the 
galleys for life !" He rushed back to the room, but soon 
appeared, paler than ever. "Foiled!" said he; **the 
machine is gone — that demon has guessed my thought, 
and escaped with it !" The tramp of the men was heard 
now every second more and more distinct. The con- 
spirators stood on the landing, their masks off and their 
faces pale and anxious. 

"We can perhaps escape by the street," said the pre- 
sident ; but the next moment undeceived him. In front 
of the door was a detachment of gendarmes and a vast 
crowd of spectators, principally French students. 

" Hemmed in on both sides !" said the president. 
*' Well, let us fight like men against these fearful odds !" 

" Cest inutile r cried the conspirators with one voice. 
" We have no time to collect our arms. Hark ! the men 
are close on us now !" 

" Ah !" said the president, " we have a barrel of 
powder. Let us place it here, and the moment our 
enemies are upon us, light it and all be blown up to- 
gether !" 

" No !" cried the men, in whom the instinct of life ran 
strong ; " let us surrender. Better have a chance of life 
than no life at all." 

" Cowards !" cried the president. '* Then I will fire 
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the barrel myself!" and he was about to proceed to 
the room. Hands laid hold of him and restrained 
him. 

. " Attempt that, and you are a dead man T said two 
of his fellow associates, 

"Cowards!" hissed their chief, '*to be caught sa 
tamely.". . 

And now the tranip of men below was heard quickly 
leaving the stone floor of the vault for the wooden step^ 
of the staircase, and the next moment a body of gen- 
darmes appeared, with Teleki at their head, holding in 
his hands the infernal machine. 

" Will you surrender without resistance V* said an 
officer of the gendarmes. 

'* Yes !" cried the conspirators, unanimously. 

" Then descend one by one, so that we may know you 
mean no treachery. The president to come down first," 
said the officer. 

" Never !" cried the president ; " I shall die before I 
surrender !" But his boast was very premature ; his 
brother conspirators took him by the shoulders and 
literally kicked 'him down the stairs into the arms of his 
enemies. The next minute he was handcuffed. One by 
one the members of the confraternity descended the 
steps and submitted to the fate of their chief without a 
murmur. At the end of ten minutes, under a strong 
escort and attended by an immense crowd, they walked 
through the streets of Paris to prison. A body of police 
was placed in the house of the Rue Carnot. 
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The result of their trial is well knowa The pre^dent' 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life in the galleys of 
Toulon, and his associates for ten years. The general 
of the confraternity, who originated the conspiracy, was 
discovered in London, as we all know, and guillotined 
in Paris the following month. 

Teleki became a nine days' wonder in Paris, and re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour from 
the Emperor. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



AT SHRECKENSTEIN. 




|ERY shortly after the events narrated in the 
last chapter, the Count quitted Paris for 
Warsaw, On his arrival at his native city, he 
found that his long absence from Poland had caused 
various arrears in his banking affairs which would neces* 
sitate his remaining away from England longer than he 
had anticipated. Away from Roxandra the days passed 
wearily by. He felt no interest in the transactions of 
his bank, and the supervision which he had to exercise in 
different business matters was most distasteful to his 
feelings. His heart was not in his work, and when that 
is the case work is indeed a labour. 

His chief amusement was in superintending the deco- 
rations of Shreckenstein. A man of taste, and with a 
keen sense of the aesthetical, it became a most congenial 
occupation of his to draw out designs for architectural 
improvements, suggest hints respecting the furniture, 
and devise plans for the laying out of the terraces and 
gardens. He resolved that it should be no fault of his if 
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castle did not please its new mistress. The month of 
January came to a close, and February was ushered in 
with all its panoply of ice and snow — a month sacred to 
Hebrew festivity, for then occurs the Carnival of Purim, 
or Feast of Lots. 

" Shreckenstdn, Adar 14th. 

" My own Darling, — How deeply I r^ret that I am 
not passing this joyous season of Purim with you, instead 
of alone in all my glory in deserted Shreckenstein. The 
dead silence of the castle, the cheerless aspect of the 
vacant rooms, the total air of uninhabitation surrcAinding 
it, make me all the more long for the time when yoii will 
be my Esther, and queen of all my lands, as you are now 
sovereign of my heart. I suppose you will be having 
grand doings hi Leicestershire to-morrow. I have asked 
all my tenantry to a dinner and a ball in the old banquet- 
ing chamber here, which ever since my mother's death has 
been the unruffled home of all the spiders of Poland, I 
believe. However, those days are passed, and Shr^ken- 
stein is rapidly wearing another face, thanks to Paris and 
Brussels art. Had you seen it three months ago you 
would hardly recognise it now. Well, my darling, at 
last I will satisfy woman's longing curiosity, and give 
you a description of my old castle. 

" Your future home stands on a slight hill. It is a 
square stone-built building, with turreted towers at each 
of its four comers. The windows are rather small and 
deeply sunk in the masonry, but I have had those front* 
ing the park enlarged. A quaint portico stands before 
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the entrance to the hall, before which are two stone 
pillars, and at the top of each is a carved stone lion 
seated, with a banner between his teeth bearing my arms. 
On the heads of the lions is a crown. A gravelled 
terrace lies in front of the castle, from which broad stone 
steps lead down to the avenue, beech trees on either 
side whose branches interlace and shut out the light of 
heaven. At the end of the terrace is the park, whose 
trees grow closer and closer together till they blend with 
the forest of Waldenstadt miles across. Through the 
park runs a small river. At the back of the castle is 
also a terrace, but stone flagged : steps from it lead down 
to the flower gaxA^n—^your garden in future, carina. At 
the end of the garden is a large laurel hedge : on the other 
side a gravel walk, which leads to the shady avenue and 
round the castle ; beyond this walk a sunk fence, and 
then the park again which surrounds the whole estate. 
Conservatories, melon pits, kitchen gardens, &c., complete 
the external inventory. 

" And now for the inside. You enter a large hall, 
which embraces almost the whole depth of the castle. 
The floor, panels, and surrounding doors are of dark oak, 
rich as claret in colour from age ; around the walls are 
portraits of the various Telekis, both of Poland and 
Russia ; between each portrait is a figure in different 
kinds of armour ; in the centre of the hall is an immense 
stove of carved iron, by Quintin Matsys, more like a 
Roman Catholic altarpiece in some cathedral than a 
stove ; it is supposed to be a great curiosity, and, 
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like many curiosities, in my opinion uncommonly ugly. 
Between the doors that enter rooms on either side, 
are marble slabs on which are a variety of stuffed 
birds, fishes, &c. At the end of the hall, opposite to the 
entrance, is a large muUioned stained-glass window, 
beneath which is an imitation of the Order of St 
Michael, worked in swords and bayonets, with a huge 
cuirass for the centre piece. Two banners stand un- 
furled on either side, captured by the first Teleki in the 
war of Polish independence, and for which gallant act he 
was created Count Around the hall is a gallery, also 
of dark oak. The reception-rooms are all on the north 
side, overlooking the park; the bedchambers alone 
looking on to the south. On the left-hand side, leading 
from the hall, is a small room, through which is the 
dining-room. At the end of the dining-room, and 
running at right angles with it, is the banqueting-hall, 
a room which extends the whole length of one of the 
sides of the castle. At the further end of the hall is 
my secretary's room, which communicates with the 
library. On the right hand side are the drawing-rooms : 
first, three rather small rooms, with the oak panels 
painted white and lit up with gold, which leads into a 
really splendid saloon, equal in size to the banqueting- 
hall and built in the same form ; at the end of the 
saloon is the conservatory. Leading from the gallery up- 
stairs, and overlooking the garden, is your boudoir, which 
is now being changed into a little paradise, but not yet 
completed. I have sold all the old furniture, with it$ 
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tapestried sofas and chairs with gilt legs and arms picked 
out with white, and a trinity of upholsterers from London, 
Paris, and Brussels are certainly making me not r^ret* 
the exchange. 

" Half way down the avenue are the stables. 

"And now, my darling, I hope you will have a slight 
idea of your future home, and I must bring this letter — 
which is certainly more like a house-agent's than a 
lover's — to a conclusion ; but you have so often teased 
me about what kind of place Shreckenstein is, that I 
cannot resist the temptation of gratifying your curiosity, 
especially after your last begging-letter. 

"I send you and Nathalie a gift in remembrance of 
this joyous season. 

" Your ever affectionate, 

" Teleki." 

This was one of the numerous letters that the Count 
consoled himself by writing to his love. Roxandra was 
imperative about receiving at least two letters a week — 
a command in which, under the circumstances, I believe 
she was not an exception to the generality of her sex. 
The consequence was that her Romeo, after he had com- 
menced with "My own darling," "My heart's love," 
"Carissima mia," "My dearest Roxandra," "Beloved 
one," and all the other terms of endearment, found it very 
difficult to know exactly what to say. After a week or 
so a man pretty well exhausts the description of his 
feelings, and there is a certain amount of monotony in 
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repeating the tale of one's love over and over again, even 
though it be done in a different key every letter. At the 
end of a fortnight Teleki found himself very hard-up for 
information, and his letters became a literary labour ; in 
fact, he really had the meanness more than once to copy 
out paragraphs from a guide-book to Warsaw, or travels 
in Poland, to fill up the space required by his relentless 
Roxandra. Whereas she, on the contrary, wrote pages 
after pages, and often crossed them (which on foreign 
paper is apt to become a matter of some difficulty to 
decipher), without the slightest appearance of poverty of 
ideas. And this feature is certainly one of the supe- 
riorities of women over men. A woman will write or 
talk about nothing with the most consummate ease. 
Teleki used to be perfectly aghast with envy when he 
saw his betrothed pour forth line after line about 
what she had so often said before, but always said 
differently ; whilst he, a man of abilities, before he got 
half way down the first page, would be in all the throes 
of intelFectual parturition, and could conceive nothing, 
and then have to end by sneaking off to his guide- 
book, to let his love know what kind of country she was 
coming to. The alterations at Shreckenstein he con- 
sidered a great *find," and intended to work that 
mine for the next fortnight. Altogether he felt a 
weight off his mind now that he had something 
rather new to write about, for these letters haunted 
him at times. 

The Feast of Purim is perhaps the most joyous festival 
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in the whole of the Jewish calendar. Like the Feast of 
Dedication, it was not instituted by God at the com- 
mencement of the Ceremonial Law, but owes its origin 
to the remarkable deliverance of the Hebrew nation 
effected by Esther, as recorded in the ninth chapter of 
her book. In commemoration of which event the return 
of this day is celebrated with great solemnity and festi- 
vity every year by the Jews. It may be remembered 
that when Ahasuerus was King of Persia, his favourite 
and prime minister, Haman, being indignant that one 
Mordecai, a Jew residing in the palace of Shushan, re- 
fused to pay homage to him, procured a decree from the 
king which had for its object the extirpation of not only 
Mordecai, but the whole of his race within the dominions 
of Ahasuerus, on a certain fixed day — ^the thirteenth of 
Adar. But this Mordecai possessed a beautiful cousin 
called Esther, whom he passed off for his daughter. 
This Hebrew beauty so fascinated the king that he 
determined to marry her in the place of his haughty and 
contemptuous Vashti. Esther, by the advice of Mor- 
decai, had not revealed her origin or the relationship be- 
,tween her and her supposed father till after the issue of 
the royal decree to Haman for the destruction of her 
race ; when, at a banquet given in her honour by the 
. Persian monarch, she urged her petition that her nation 
might be saved, and exposed the scheme of Haman, as 
related in the third chapter of her book. Accordingly, 
the tables were turned on the royal favourite. He was 
hanged on the gallows prepared for Mordecai, whilst 
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the latter was exalted to high honours in the state. A 
subsequent decree of the monarch commanded the 
Jews in all the provinces of Ethiopia and India to 
destroy all those who should attempt to assault them ; 
an order which resulted in the slaughter of numbers 
of the enemies of the Hebrews, and the execution of 
Haman's ten sons. Accordingly, Esther and Mordecai 
published a command that wherever Jews were 
domiciled in the provinces of King Ahasuerus, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar should be com- 
memorated every year as days of luxury, rejoicing, and 
of sending presents. Such, briefly, is the cause of the 
existence of this festival. The reason why it obtains the 
name of Purim, or the Feast of Lots, is because Haman 
cast lots for the most unfavourable day of the year 
to the Jewish race, for him to cany out his diabolical 
project. 

The day before this feast is celebrated as a fast, in 
memory of the one commanded by Queen Esther in her 
book, when various propitiatory prayers are uttered in 
the synagogues. The two following days it is forbidden 
to any one to fast or to be sorrowful, or to do any work ; 
but on the contrary, they are to be seasons of pure re- 
joicing and merry-making. In fact, on this occasion the 
Talmud certainly speaks with extraordinary licence re- 
specting these festivities. "A man's duty with regard to 
•the Feast is, that he should eat meat and prepare a 
suitable feast according to his means, and drink wine 
until he be drunk and fall asleep in his drunkenness." 
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** A man is bound to get so drunk with wine at Purim as 
not to know the difference between Cursed is Haman 
and Blessed is Mordecai." Those who state the Oral 
Law, as existing in the pages of the Talmud, to be equal 
to the Scriptures, here offer an excellent example 
of its moral superiority. The following is a pretty 
anecdote for a work pretending to be of Divine origin : — 
^'Rabba and Rabbi Zira made their Purim entertain- 
ment together. When Rabba got drunk he arose and 
killed Rabbi Zira. On the following day he prayed for 
mercy, and restored him to life. The following year 
Rabba proposed to him again to make their Purim en- 
tertainment together, but he answered, " Miracles don't 
happen every day." A dry man that Rabbi Zira for a 
drunkard. 

The Feast of Purim commences on the evening of the 
thirteenth day, when all repair to the synagogue. After 
the usual prayers are said, the whole book of Esther is 
read from a written roll of parchment, prepared for that 
purpose, and called Megillah. Before it is commenced, 
the three following benedictions are pronounced : — 
*' Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hath sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments, and commanded us to read the Megillah. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who wrought miracles for our fathers in those days, and 
in this season. Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hath preserved us alive, 
sustained us, and brought us to enjoy this season." The 
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Megillah is then read, and as often as the name of Haman 
is pronounced the congregation knock their benches, on 
which the word Haman is chalked, with a little wooden 
hammer used for that purpose, saying at the same time, 
" Let his name be blotted out. The name of the 
wicked shall rot." 

At the conclusion of the Megillah this blessing is 
said : " Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who contended for us in our cause, rejudged 
our sentence, fully avenged our wrongs, and rendered a 
recompense to our adversaries and the enemies of our 
souls." And afterwards this, " Cursed be Haman, 
blessed be Mordecai : cursed be Zeresh, blessed be 
Esther ; cursed be all idolaters, blessed be all Israelites ; 
also Harbonah, through whose hands Haman has been 
hanged." During the service an officer of the synagogue 
goes round with a box to gather alms, when all above 
twenty years of age must contribute threepence, be- 
cause in the wilderness they redeemed themselves with 
half a shekel. 

The following day is a peculiar season of merry- 
making. All the rich and poor make it a duty, not only 
to endeavour to make their own families cheerful, but 
also to send gifts, however trifling, to their neighbours. 
On this occasion the Count, as he told Roxandra, had in- 
vited a large body of his tenantry, who held their Purim 
Feast in his old banqueting-hall, whilst he, and a few of 
the leading merchants and government officials, dined 
together in another part of the castle at the same time. 
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After dinner the Count and his guests looked down 
from the gallery which ran round the hall on his assem- 
bled tenants. A charade was being acted, the subject 
the tale of Esther. At one end of the room, seated on a 
thronewhich far outshone apparently the wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind, wasa man dressed in flowing Eastern garments, 
and a turban on his head ; around him were his slaves 
and attendants. A tall dark man was standing in a 
humble attitude near him, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. They represented Ahasuerus and Haman. At 
last Haman ceased. The king rose up, took a ring from 
his hand, and gave it to the enemy of the Jews, saying, 
loudly — " The silver is given to thee, the people also, to 
do with them as it seems good to thee." Proudly the 
pretended Haman quits the royal presence, and with 
haughty mien stalks down the hall. At the entrance 
door he sees a form clothed in sackcloth and ashes, bit- 
terly bewailing some great sorrow. He passes the 
mourner, Mordecai, who rises not up nor makes obei- 
sance. 

"Dog!" said Haman, "thy days are numbered. 
Mourn on, for ere many suns do rise and set, thou shalt 
be hanged on a gallows fifty cubits high. Twill be thy 
nearest approach to heaven !" 

Mordecai never says a word, nor regards his insulter — 
bitter contempt in his face. And now a beautiful maiden 
bends down before him. 

" Father !" she cries. 

" My Esther !" he replies, and embraces her. 

A A 
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Her fair oval face upturns to his; her gazelle-like 
eyes, humid as dew upon a violet, gaze at him earnestly; 
her half-parted lips reveal astonishment and anxiety; the 
jet-black hair, like a river that has o'erleaped its dam, 
flows down her graceful form, scattering its raven tresses 
over her half-bare bosom ; her willowy arms, white as 
driven snow when tinged by sunlight, entwine her mourn- 
ing father's neck, and soft as an angel's breath, she 
whispers — 

" Father, what aileth thee ?" 

" See yon proud tyrant !" he replies, pointing to the 
receding Haman, " the cause of all our woes : for our 
race is sold to be destroyed, to be slain, and to perish. 
All this is Haman's work." 

"Fear not," his daughter said. "Go gather all the 
Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast three days 
and three nights, and I will plead for my people with 
my king and my lord." 

The scene changes. A gorgeous banquet, the tables 
groaning beneath their burdens; guests all seated; at 
the upper end the king lying on a Roman couch, flushed 
with wine, dallying with the satin tresses of Queen 
Esther ; Haman standing by holding a gold cup. 

Speaks the king — " What is thy petition, my queen ? 
— it shall be granted thee. What is thy request? — it 
shall be performed, even to the half of my kingdom." 

" Oh, lord — my lord !" says the Hebrew maiden, free- 
ing herself from his caressing touch, and kneeling at his 
feet, her white arms clasped around his knee, her wave- 
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let bosom heaving with passionate earnestness — ^'Mf I 
have found favour in thy sight, and if it please thee, my 
king, let my life be given me at my petition, and my 
people at my request : for we are sold, I and my people, 
to be slain and to perish. Had we been sold for 
bondwomen, I had held my tongue, my sweet lord, 
although the enemy could not countervail thy damage, 
O my king 1" 

The royal brow grows dark as night, the eyes gleam 
with a strange light, like lightning in a thunder-clouded 
sky. " Who is he and where is he that durst presume 
in his heart to do so ?" cries he. 

Like a willow that bends before the blast and then 
suddenly rises when the winds are lulled, the Queen stood 
up, one hand still ajffectionately upon the royal knee, the 
other extended like an avenging Fury towards the cup- 
bearer. "The adversary and enemy is this wicked 
Haman I" 

Forth from behind the kingly couch the foe to Israel 
appears and pleads for pardon. In vain. As when 
nearly two thousand years ago, around a rugged cross 
that seemed to light up the black clouds overhanging 
Calvary, the cries of maddened spectators rang forth, 
'* Crucify him ! crucify him !" so now the whole audience 
rose up and yelled as if the scene were real, " Hang him ! 
hang him !" The scene changes again. The hall is 
darkened, a curtain rises, and high upon a gibbet swings 
a dummy figure. And now all cry, " Cursed be Haman ! 
cursed be Haman !" as if yon poor effigy were in reality 

A A 2 
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the enemy of Mordecai. A band strikes up, the room is 
a^n illumined, the Count and his friends descend, and 
dancing goes on till daylight, in which all join. 

The cold grey morning was rapidly dispellii^ the dark 
folds of night ere all was quiet and stillness in the old 
castle of Shreckenstein. 







CHAPTER XX. 
THE FEAST OF PASSOVER. 

1IME passed on and still Teleki found himself 
compelled to remain at Warsaw. " I am afraid 
I shall have to stay over the Passover here," he 
wrote to Roxandra. " Let this console you however, my 
darling, that when I arrive in England I shall not quit it 
^ain till you arc my wife ; but before that time comes 
various business matters have to be arranged." He was 
quite right ; the Feast of Passover arrived and still found 
him chained by the iron hand of business to Shreckenstein. 
This great festival is in many respects the most im,- 
portant in the Jewish calendar. The word Passover is 
derived from the Hebrew verb Pasach, signifying to 
pass by or over, from the fact of the angel passing by the 
houses of the Hebrews and sparii^ the inmates when he 
smote the first-bom of the Egyptians. The feast was 
instituted to commemorate that wonderful event and the 
manner in which the nation left their house of bondage 
on the night of their redemption. It is kept for eight 
days, during which no leavened bread or fermented drink 
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of any kind is allowed to be used for any purpose ; on 
which account it is also called the feast of unleavened 
cakes, though strictly speaking the Passover and the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread are two entirely distinct in- 
stitutions, the former commemorating the protection 
granted to the Israelites when all the first-bom of 
the Egyptians were destroyed, and the latter cele- 
brating the commencement of their march out of Eg)rpt 
Both are, however, generally included under the name of 
Passover. 

This festival is one of the many instances of the 
peculiar strictness which the Jews attach to their different 
religious observances. On this occasion, as I have 
already said, no bread with the slightest amount of 
leaven is to be used ; and to the proper execution of this 
commandment the greatest attention is paid. The only 
bread permitted to be eaten is a kind of unleavened cake 
called Mazzothy which is made of wheaten flour, in a 
round form, and about a foot in diameter, perforated all 
over, and so very thin that a pound weight contains 
about nine cakes. In the preparation of this cake the 
greatest care is taken to prevent the least tendency to 
fermentation, hence great dispatch is required in their 
making. One individual weighs out the flour in batches 
of ten pounds each, another kneads it, and then it is 
passed on through nine different hands before it reaches 
the oven ; it is then put in, baked, and taken out again, 
and the whole is executed within eight minutes. All 
matters connected with the mazzoth are under the 
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control of a board composed of the chief surrounding 
synagogues, superintended by the Chief Rabbi of the 
country or locality ; this board directs the preparation 
of the mazzoth for the whole community. Some little time 
previous to the Passover advertisements are inserted in the 
public papers (in England in the Mark Lane Express) for 
a contract for a certain number of sacks of flour ; watchers, 
called Shonuriuy are then appointed to superintend the 
grinding, in order that no adulteration may take place. 
No one is permitted to bake these cakes without being 
authorized by the Chief Rabbi, who visits the premises 
twice a week during the time of their manufacture, so 
that all things may be carried on according to the law. 
A watcher is also appointed to each bakehouse to see 
that all crumbs of dough are removed, and that the 
apparatus is kept thoroughly clean, lest the slightest 
fermentation should take place. During the celebration 
of this festival no common flour or meal is allowed in 
any form whatever, so the broken pieces of mazzoth are 
ground into meal, of which all pastry is made. The 
poor who apply for these cakes are supplied gratis by 
the various synagogues to the amount of about eight 
pounds per head, for which purpose a tax of about 
sixteen shillings per sack is levied, and also a pound 
rate on every seat-holder in the synagogue. 

The drink allowed on this festival is only water or 
wine. The wine, as I have before said, must be made 
by a Jew, and untouched by Christian hands. As this 
wine is rather expensive, a substitute is made by pouring 
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water over raisins, and leaving it to stand for a certain 
time, when it is ready for use. 

The Sabbath preceding the Passover is a very im- 
portant day, and is called the Great Sabbath. Two 
reasons are given for its being so designated ; one is, 
that on that day the Almighty commanded their fore- 
fathers to take every one a lamb ; and as the Egyptians 
reverenced the lamb among their deities, the Jews in 
fear said " Will they not stone us ?" But God bade them 
be of good courage, and fear not. On this they went 
and took every one his lamb, which so greatly enraged 
the Egyptians that they armed themselves to destroy the 
Hebrews. But God visited them with such excruciating 
pains that they were obliged to abandon their project. 
The other reason that it is called the Great Sabbath is 
because the Haptorah alludes to the coming of Elijah 
before the great and dreadful day of the Lord. On this 
Sabbath all the laws and domestic duties that belong to 
the festival are expounded to the congregation ; and it 
is held as a very sacred day. 

On the evening of the thirteenth day of the month the 
eve of the Passover commences. Immediately after the 
evening prayers in the Synagogue the head of the family 
searches the dilfferent rooms of his house where leaven is 
usually kept, and gathers all he meets with. This leaven 
is purposely put in his way — pieces of bread being placed 
on tables, window-sills, sideboards, &c. With a lamp in 
his hand, a goosequill, and a spoon, he commences his 
search by saying, " Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
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King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy 
commandments, and commandest us to remove the 
leaven." After repeating this he gathers in dead silence 
the arranged pieces of bread, and when all is collected 
he cries, " All manner of leaven that is in my possession 
which I have not seen or removed shall be null and 
accounted as the dust of the earth." He then ties the 
lamp and spoon with all the pieces of bread in a linen 
rag, which are carefully kept till the next morning. 
Early the following day all manner of leaven of bread, 
beer, or any liquors made of grain, must be removed 
from the house, as well as all vessels which have been 
used for that purpose. For the Passover all utensils are 
either new, or only used from one passover to the other. 
If a renovation is to be made in the apparel of a poor 
family, it is generally delayed to welcome this feast. 
Among the very humblest the walls of their houses are 
whitewashed, their floors scrubbed, and all things made 
to put on a new appearance. On this first day of the 
Passover it is customary for all the first-born to fast in 
remembrance of the deliverance of the first-born of their 
forefathers. Should the first-born ^ot be eleven years 
old his father is to fast for him, and should his father be 
dead this duty devolves upon his mother. 

After sunset on the fourteenth day the feast com- 
mences. On returning home from the synagogue the 
Jews find their table laid out in the following manner : — 
In the centre is a large dish covered with a napkin ; on 
the napkin is placed a large Passover cake, marked with 
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three notches, called Israelite. This cake is covered with 
a napkin, and a second one is placed on it, with two 
notches, called Levite; this again being covered with a 
napkin. A third cake, having only one notch, is laid 
upon it, and is also covered with a napkin — this is called 
Cohen. A reserve cake is also kept near at hand, called 
Saphec^ or doubtful, in case either of the other three 
cakes should be broken. In another dish is put a shank- 
bone of a shoulder of lamb, with a small piece of meat 
upon it, and an egg boiled hard — the former commemo- 
rates the Paschal lamb, and the egg signifies that it is to 
be roasted whole. In a third dish some lettuce, celery, 
parsley, or horse-radish is placed, in remembrance of the 
bitter herbs which were to be eaten with the lamb. A 
cup of vinegar or salt water and a compound of almonds, 
apples, &C., worked up into a paste, are also on the 
table — ^the former in memory of their passage through 
the Red Sea, and the latter to remind them of the bricks 
and mortar with which they worked in Egypt 

Everything being prepared, every one of the family, 
including the lowest servants, sit to table together 
during the meal, because in bondage they were all 
equally alike,^ and they should all equally retufn thanks 
for their redemption. Before each individual is a glass 
of wine, for on this occasion all are obliged to drink 
four glasses of wine, called Arbang Cosoth, or the four 
cups, in commemoration of the four different expressions 
made use of in Exodus at their redemption: I will 
bring you — I will rid you — I will redeem you — I will 
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take you. An extra glass of wine is placed on the table 
for Elias the prophet, who is expected, as the forerunner 
of the Messiah, to visit them in the course of the 
evening. 

Instead of occupying a chair, like the rest of the 
family, the master of the house on this occasion pos- 
sesses a seat of a peculiar construction ; it is made of 
three chairs placed together in the form of a couch, with 
pillows at the head, so as to raise it high, in imitation 
of a throne, to signify that the master of the house is 
the king of his family, which privilege they were de- 
prived of in Egypt ; on this he reclines whilst at 
table. All being seated, having first washed their hands, 
the head of the family takes a glass of wine in his right 
hand, and says : " Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, the Creator of the fruit of the vine. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who selected us from all other people, and 
exalted us above all other nations, and sanctified us 
with Thy commandments, and granted to us, O Lord 
our God, in love, solemn feasts to rejoice, with festivals 
and time of gladness, this day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, the time of our redemption, an holy convocation, 
a memorial of our departure from Egypt ; for Thou 
didst select us, and sanctify us from all other people, 
and Thy holy seasons hast Thou caused us to inherit, 
with love and favour, joy and gladness. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, the sanctifier of Israel, and the times. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
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who hast maintained us and preserved us to enjoy this 
season." All then drink their wine. After this, their 
hands again being washed, the master takes some 
parsley or other herb, and dips it into the salt-water or 
vinegar, and having distributed some to every one at 
table, repeats a blessing. He then breaks the middle 
cake in the dish, and leaving one-half to remain there, 
he lays the other half aside till after supper. He now 
lifts up the bone of the lamb, and the egg, all at table 
taking hold of the dish, and says : " Lo ! this is the 
bread of affliction, which our ancestors ate in the land 
of Egypt ; let all those who are hungry enter and eat 
thereof, and all who are necessitous come and celebrate 
the passover. At present we celebrate it here, but 
next year in the land of Israel ; this year we are 
servants, but next year we hope to be freemen in the 
land of Israel." The head of the house now takes hold 
of the cake in the dish, and shows it to those around as 
a memorial of their freedom, saying : " These unleavened 
cakes, why do we eat them.? Because there was not 
sufficient time for the dough of our ancestors to leaven 
before the Holy Supreme, King of kings, blessed is He ! 
appeared unto them and redeemed them." After this he 
takes hold of the lettuce and shows it to his family as a 
memorial of their servitude, saying : " This bitter herb, 
why do we eat it ? Because the Egyptians embittered 
the lives of our ancestors in Egypt, as it is said, 
And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage.' 
It is therefore incumbent upon every Israelite in every 
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generation to look upon himself as if he had actually 
gone forth from Egypt, as it is said, 'And thou shalt show 
thy son in that day, saying. This is done because of 
that which the Lord did unto me when I came forth out 
of Egypt/ It was not our ancestors only that the most 
Holy, blessed be He ! redeemed from Egypt, but us 
also did He redeem with them, as it is said, ' And He 
brought us out from thence, that He might bring us 
in,' to give us the land which He sware unto our 
fathers/ " 

All now drink wine, and immediately afterwards each 
eats a piece of the Passover cake and some of the com- 
pound of almonds, &c, repeating a peculiar kind of 
blessing. Supper is now served. At its conclusion 
grace is said, and their glasses filled. Dead silence now 
reigns around, all expecting the prophet Elias to appear 
as the harbinger of the Messiah, and consequently as a 
certain sign of the restoration. The doors are opened 
to welcome his visit, and the following is repeated: 
" Pour out Thy wrath upon the heathen that have not 
known Thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not 
called upon Thy name ; for they have devoured Jacob, 
and laid waste his dwelling-place. Pour out Thine in- 
dignation upon them, and cause Thy fierce anger to 
overtake them ; pursue them in wrath, and destroy them 
from under the heaven of the Lord." A fourth glass of 
wine is filled, and the iiSth, 11 6th, 117th, 11 8th, and 
136th Psalms are repeated. Various blessings and 
hymns now conclude the ceremonies of the evening. On 
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the second day of the feast the Jews begin to count the 
days until Pentecost The four middle days of the feast 
are called common days, because on those days the Jews 
are allowed to follow their occupations. The last two 
days of the Feast of Passover are kept as sacred as the 
first two. On the appearance of the stars in the evening 
of the eighth day, the festival is over. 

It is impossible to describe the joy a true Jew, such as 
Count Teleki, feels whilst attending to the ceremonies of 
this feast At no other season of the year does he feel 
more deeply his own superiority and that of his nation 
as the elect people over all others. I will conclude this 
account by giving a literal translation of the Jewish 
Pascal Hymn which is sung by the nation in every part 
of the world on this occasion. 



" The Illustrioiis One — ^build his house soon: 
Qdickly, quickly: in our days soon* 
God build— -build thy house soon— 
The Chosen One — build thy house soon : 
Quickly, quickly: in our days soon* . 
God build— God buUd— 
Build thy house soon. 
Great One — Exalted One- 
Build thy house soon, 
Quickly, quickly : in our days sooiL 
God buUd— God build- 
Build thy house soon. 

The Honoured One — the Powerful One— 
The Hallowed One— the Bountifiil One — 
Build thy house soon; 
Quickly, quickly : in our days soon* 
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God bmld— God build- 
Build thy house soon. 
The pure One — the Only One— 
The Mighty One — ^the Knowing One — 
The King— the Bright One— 
The Excellent One — ^the Strong One — 
The Redeemer — ^the Just One — 
Build thy house soon 5 
Quickly, quickly: in our days 80on« 
God build— God build- 
Build thy house soon. 
The Holy One — ^the Merciful One — 
The Aknighty One — ^the Potent On<^^ 
Build thy house soon ; 
Quickly, quickly : in our days soon. 
God build— God build- 
Build thy house soon/' 

After the Passover the Count found that his depar- 
ture from Poland would still be delayed for some weeks. 
It was necessary for him to make some stay at St. Peters- 
burg on account of financial matters. His firm, in con- 
nexion with the Rudolstadts, was engaged in bringing out 
a Russian loan for the government, and his personal 
attendance was indispensable till the business was 
effected. He remained at St. Petersburg some weeks, 
and in that capital, the greatest enemy of his race, spent 
the feast of Pentecost. This feast is so called from the 
Greek word 7r€vri|»co(Tr^, meaning " fifty," because it takes 
place on the fiftieth day from the second of Passover. 
It is kept in commemoration of the giving of the Law to 
Moses on Mount Sinai. On this occasion the Jews 
decorate their houses and synagogues with flowers and 
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all kinds of green shrubs, because, they say, that when the 
Law was given Mount Sinai was covered all over with 
luxuriant verdure. 

The three days preceding the feast are termed " The 
three Days of Bordering," because God commanded 
Moses to set bounds about the mount in order that the 
people should not approach it. On the first day of 
the Pentecost, after evening service in the synagogfue, 
the family sit at table, when the head of the house takes 
a glass of wine in his hand, and says : " Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast selected 
us from all other people, and exalted us above all other 
nations, and sanctified us with Thy commandments, and 
granted to us in love solemn feasts to rejoice, with festivals 
and time for gladness, this festival of the Weeks, the 
time of the giving of the Law, a holy convocation, a 
memorial of our departure from Egypt ; for Thou didst 
select us and sanctify us from all other people, and Thy 
holy seasons with joy and gladness Thou, causedst us to 
inherit. Blessed art Thou, who hast maintained us and 
preserved us to enjoy this season." 

The next morning, in addition to the usual service in 
the synagogue, prayers and descants are read, composed 
for the occasion, describing the antiquity of the Law, 
and its exalted nature. A poem is also repeated, 
declaring the praise of God in the creation of the world, 
and of the Lord's host below, the Jews, and show- 
ing their faith in opposition to those that would seduce 
;them, and especially their disputes with the Gentiles, 
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and their trust in the greatness of their future reward. 
This poem then goes on to relate how God is to deal with 
the pious Jew at the last judgment ; how he is to be re- 
galed with the " ure ox" and the lat^e fish, the leviathan ; 
how those two creatures, the ox and the fish, are to fight 
together until the Almighty kills them with a large 
knife ; and how on the day of judgment the pious are to 
be seated on gold chairs before God until He makes a 
munificent cover out of the skins of the leviathan, and 
spreads it over them as a mantle. 

On the second evening the same ceremonies are per- 
formed, and the service on the following day is similar 
to the one preceding it, with the exception that different 
chapters are read. On the appearance of the stars the 
Feast of Pentecost is over. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



1HE month of May had heralded the buddii^ 
beauties of spring before the Count returned 
to England. The Rudolstadts were in town 
awaiting his arrival. Roxandra had been paying a 
series of farewell visits in Prussia, and had only just 
finished a course of similar ones in England a month 
before the welcome presence of her lover greeted her. 
Both were now very busy for the next few days in talk- 
ing over past events and their dawning happy future; 
and then Teleki found out that there is a time for all 
thills, and that his fair betrothed had a very important 
business to attend to, that important business being her 
trousseau, for the marriage was fixed to take place early 
next month ; and however agreeable it was to Roxan- 
dra — his morning rides with her, his afternoon visits or 
drives — she soon discovered that it interfered with that 
graceful feminine accomplishment of shopping. And so 
the Count had to give up his morning visits, and think 
himself fortunate if he could drive out in the afternoon 
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With her anywhere but in Bond-street, Regent-street, or 
Oxford-street. 

" What do you want such a lot of things for ?" said the 
Count to her one afternoon as, accompanied by the 
Baroness, they walked out of Marshall and Snelgrove's. 
*' You wont wear more dresses because you are going to 
be married One would imagine you were about to 
emigrate to some savage land, and never. in the whole 
course of your future existence to set eyes upon a 
jeweller's, haberdasher's, or milliner's shop again. 

"Mon cker" said the Baroness, "alasl for the weak- 
ness of my sex, woman is influenced only by two great 
passions — to love and to buy. Now, the eve of a mar- 
riage combines the two. The trousseau is partly to pay 
some attention to the tastes of the lover, so that his wife 
may appear in that constant change of dress which is so 
especially gratifying to the lords of creation during the 
first year of married life (particularly when he knows it is 
all paid for), and partly because it offers a laudable excuse 
for that mania, inherent in my weak sex, for shopping. 
Now, you men invariably laugh at the constant recur- 
rence of that last weakness, forgetting what a limited 
area in the daily business of life woman possesses. 
Shopping is with her not only an occupation, but a plea- 
sure. She loves to give as much trouble as possible, and 
to make those poor young men pull down article after 
article, and then perhaps buy nothing ; or else after a 
whole morning spent in the examination of expensive 
jgoods, end by buying something for half a crown. But 
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you ought not really to grumble, I am sure ; Roxy is 
buying some very pretty things, and all to please you." 

"You believe so," said Teleki, looking laughingly at 
Roxandra; "for my part, I think that when you all 
pay your devoirs to the goddess of fashion, you consult 
much more the tastes of your own sex tiian those of 
mine. 'Women dress to please men' is a very common 
remark, but utterly false ; women dress to please each 
other, because they know perfectly well that a man is 
simply incapably from sheer ignorance, to appreciate all 
the numerous nuances of adornment which a woman dis- 
cerns so easily. A. man can tell when a woman is 
dressed in good or bad taste, and if a. dress fits her or 
not; but as for anything beyond that, it is out of his 
reach altogether, unless he is a man-milliner. And you 
are aware of that perfectly well, only you think it good 
policy, knowing that man is such an easily-flattered 
mortal, to pretend to study him ; but did you ever know 
a woman who has set her heart upon a particular pur- 
chase, give it up because it did not suit the taste of 
the man she professes to please ? Look at Roxy just 
now ; she ordered that silk, which I consider positively 
ugly, only it happens to be a very fashionable colour, 
and so both you and she overruled my better judg- 
ment. There is an instance supporting my asser- 
tion. Pray, my fair Nathalie, when at dinner whose 
opinion respecting your dress do you care most 
about, that of the man on each side of you, or your 
hostess's T 
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*'That depends upon who the hostess is/* said the 
Baroness, laughing. "There are some women whose 
approbation passed upon one's toilette would bean insult. 
But here we are at Madame Mantalini's, and I must ask 
you again to exercise your patience in the carriage whilst 
we go in ^" 

This was the kind of thing that the Count had now to 
endure for the next few days. One morning, whilst 
smoking his after-breakfast cigar at his hotel (he had 
put up at the Alexandra with his suite of servants), an 
acquaintance of his, whom he had often met at the Baro- 
ness's, called on him. He was a Captain Alexander, of a 
Fusilier regiment in India, and was now stopping in Eng- 
land on leave. The Count had had a very interesting 
conversation with him a day or two ago at dinner in 
Eaton-square respecting the poor of London, com- 
paring their condition with that of the Jewish poor. This 
Captain Alexander was one of the almoners of the 
Society for the Relief of Distress, and had a parish in 
Bethnal-green, which he visited twice a week. 

"Are you disengaged this morning. Count ?" said he. 
*' Because I am going to my district, and I thought you 
might like to have a practical proof of what I said to 
you a night or two ago of the misery and wretchedness 
of our poorer classes, by accompanying me in my visit." 

Teleki acquiesced most willingly, and in a few minutes 
they were driving in a hansom to that wretched locality 
of all localities, the East end of London. 

In a quaint old German chronicle there is a story of a 
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powerful Baron, who, lying on the field of battle severdy 
wounded, vowed by the holy cross of Christ that if he 
ever recovered he would dedicate his life to Gcxi and 
interest himself only in acts of Christian charity. He 
recovered, and sternly kept his vow. Far and wide the 
fame of the pious Baron was noised abroad. He was the 
one great friend of all suffering humanity. He travelled 
on his missions of mercy to Russia, Turkey, and if the 
chronicle may be trusted, to the distant Indies, every- 
where leaving behind him traces of his pity and bene- 
volence. At last he died, and people of various nations 
wore mourning in their hearts as for the loss of a dear 
and near friend. But close to his castle-gates, within the 
very shadow of his turreted walls, lay the village of his 
name sunk in vice and poverty, neglected and uncared 
for. The pious Baron was so intent on the condition 
of those afar off, and relieving their wants, that he 
altogether forgot the poor over whom he was feudal 
lord and master, and left them as his ancestors had left 
them alone in their struggle with misery and want. 

Whether this be a legend or no, its moral is peculiarly 
applicable to the manner in which we as a nation prac- 
tise our Christian virtues. That no country can boast the 
noble deeds of philanthropy which England has per- 
formed, and still performs, is true, but that she is con- 
sistent in the administration of her acts of mercy is open 
to grave doubts. Like the old Baron, she is rather too 
fond of looking abroad for the recipients of her compas- 
sion, forgetting the halt, the blind, and the maimed that 
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suffer at her very feet. We pay twenty millions without a 
murmur for the emancipation of our slaves from the West 
Indian masters. We amply contribute to missionary 
societies for the spiritual conversion of people whom we 
have never seen, whose names we cannot pronounce, and 
whose country we have never heard of We become 
sentimental over the sufferings of a host dying upon the 
shores of the Black Sea, whilst we are almost indifferent 
respecting the misery of our poor, perishing from want 
and disease close to our very gates. Very laudable, 
doubtless, are all these various efforts for good — all 
these we ought to do, but not to leave the other undone. 
Regard for a moment the degradation and misery 
existing in Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Bethnal-green, or 
Stepney, and then ask whether charity should not begin 
at home. I doubt whether the sight there is equalled by 
that of any town in the world at large. Certainly no other 
European government tolerates such scenes as are daily to 
be witnessed in the different poverty-stricken quarters of 
our metropolis. We boast of our superiority over our 
neighbours in morality and in the freedom of our religion ; 
but we boast because we are pleased to regard our 
various excellences from such a very high point of view 
that we do not see or care to see the vice that grovels at 
our feet. We make stringent regulations about matters 
comparatively of little moment — regulations which forbid 
the sale of beer at certain hours on Sunday, for example, 
whilst we allow what we delicately term our " social evil" 
to exhibit in our public streets on Saturday night an im- 
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morality unequalled in its openness and profligacy by 
that of any town in Europe. We strain vigorously at a 
gnat, but we swallow the camel with ease. 

I am not here alluding to the condition of the poor in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word. Not the poor man 
who is so often portrayed sitting outside his ivy-porched 
cottage, with its door half opened revealing the conven- 
tional cottage-loaf and jug of ale ; not merely the hard- 
working labourer, journeyman, and mechanic, but of a 
lower class of poverty still — of men who cannot earn a 
decent livelihood work how they may at their different 
occupations, who bend over their weaving shuttles, their 
masters' slop-shop garments, their petty manufactures, 
and gain only what keeps them from death whilst power- 
less to give them life ; of women who work their fingers 
to the bone over shirts, sewing with double thread a 
shroud as well as a shirt — over tinsel ornaments for the 
pantomimes— over anything, in fact, which has the 
slightest chance of bringing bread for themselves and 
children. And often in vain. No wonder that men — 
uneducated and restrained by no principle of morality 
or religion — should find that hard work is a mistake, 
that honesty doesn't pay, and so betake themselves to 
what they consider their true haven of refuge — ^theft 
and crime. No wonder that women, bowed down with 
despair beneath the merciless terms of iron-hearted em- 
ployers, terms insufficient for the common demands of 
life, should rush maddened and unsexed to that haven 
from which virtue can never return. If " Live and let 
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live" were the motto of those who demand labour from 
our working classes, our criminal statistics would be 
reduced and vice less regarded by our paupers as almost 
a legitimate profession. 

Of the various districts — Whitechapel, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal-green, Spitalfields, and Stepney — ^which consti- 
tute the Eastern division of London, the unenviable 
pre-eminence for poverty and misery must be accorded, 
I think, to the unhappy parish of Bethnal-green. It is as 
it were enveloped in an atmosphere of sickness and filth. 
Oh those wretched streets, with their fever-stricken 
alleys and courts on either side ! Those dirty dis- 
mantled houses with their heaps of garbage in front, 
suggestive of typhus and cholera! And then the in- 
habitants ! those dissipated skeleton faces, in which 
fever and brutality seem to be struggling for the 
mastery! Oh for some Baron Haussmann to pull down 
and improve! or for some energetic Reform League, 
whose object would be really to raise the condition 
of our lower classes, and which would agitate right 
and left until some real reformation in their life and 
wages was effected, — a Reform League which would care 
very little whether the British working man was repre- 
sented in the suffrage, but would care a great deal to see 
that he gets a fair day's pay for a hard day's work ; which 
would see that he was properly housed, and not have to 
pay for his wretched garrets at the rate of cent, per cent, 
profit to cruel landlords ; which would see that he had 
wholesome food to eat, and not the refuse of the London 
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markets at high prices; above all, a Reform League 
which would take care that the poor man, if a bachelor, 
had a decent place to spend his evenings in, where 
he might read the papers, &c., and have his beer and 
quiet smoke in all comfort and moderation, and not 
be driven to low public houses, lower music halls, or 
places worse than either. This is the kind of refor- 
mation that is required to elevate the condition of the 
working classes, and to make them feel that they are 
men. That they are mere parts of a machinery is the 
principle upon which we are much too fond of acting 
with regard to our poor. Quieta non mover e ; and very 
quiet just at present is that vast acreage of misery 
in the East of London — very quiet, at least, in its re- 
lations with the outer world. Now and then some awful 
case of death from starvation, or suicide from despair, 
or workhouse tyranny/ gets into the papers, and con- 
tributions are received by the clergyman of the district, 
or the workhouse manager is discharged, and perhaps 
the papers write a gushing article on the subject, and 
the matter ends : and the world again forgets that there 
are such districts as Bethnal-green and its companion 
parishes. For those Eastern districts seldom intrude 
themselves on our notice. Their people know how to 
suffer and endure, and then die almost as unpitied and 
unknown as if they were Zulu Kaffirs or wild Maoris. Now 
and then, perhaps, their yoke seems too heavy, and the 
burden that lies upon them is harder than they can bear, 
and they break out into a wild spasmodic sort of revolt, as 
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they broke out in the bread riots in 1855 and 1857. But it 
is very seldom, not oftener than a commercial panic, and 
just serves to let us know that there are slaves besides 
those in America, and that it is not only on the shores 
of the Black Sea that men and women die from want 
and disease. But as a general rule, our poor are very un- 
obtrusive. They are alone in their great struggle 
with human woe, and they have been so accustomed 
to fight alone for themselves, that they almost prefer 
their solitude. And they do fight alone, as well as 
men can fight unaided against poverty, by weaving 
velvet at twopence a yard, by selling shoe-laces at a 
profit of a halfpenny a dozen, by sewing for slop-shops 
at eightpence a day, or by any other means or occu- 
pation calculated to turn an honest or dishonest penny. 
Perhaps the pauper comes off as a victor or a tole- 
rably prosperous conqueror in his battle for life, and 
straightway he enrols himself as a disciple of the great 
Beales, M.A., and spouts at his debating club upon 
the wrongs of the British working man, and abuses 
perhaps those to whom he is indebted for his advanced 
position in life. If he is unlucky, he becomes a member 
of the Confraternity of Cadgers, being duly proposed 
and elected — a confraternity embracing people of all 
nations, but one creed — theft. The members of this 
club are seen everywhere in every garb and costume. 
He may be a sailor with one leg, and a large map before 
him, portraying some impossible accident to himself, 
generally in the Arctic ocean ; or a sightless soldier, or a 
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pavement artist ; or he meets you in the streets with, 
" Pardon, monsieur, mais parlez-vous Franfais ?" Some- 
times he does a good thing on the turf by welching un- 
suspecting shopboys ; and his wife or sister nowadays is 
rather fortunate in trading on the fears of quiet respect- 
able people, and extracting money for assaults which 
have never occurred. In fact the club is ubiquitous, and 
every evening in their different " kitchens" they take off 
their different disguises and sit down to a capital supper. 
The world at large would have now great difficulty in 
recognising them in their "undress." The respectable 
dissenting clergyman who has been going his rounds in 
the suburbs with his forged testimonials, advocating some 
charity and receiving subscriptions, has taken off his 
black smooth wig and is singing a song — ^not of an 
ecclesiastical character ; the sightless soldier is wide- 
awake; the one-legged sailor has recovered from his 
amputation ; the abject beggar has removed his sores 
carefully to his pocket, for they cost him seven shillings 
and sixpence in Whitechapel-road ; the poor mother who 
sat on the doorstep with her two infant babes has re^ 
turned them to their rightful owner with the daily pay- 
ment of threepence — ^three-halfpence per babe. All have 
resumed their original characters, and are as happy as 
meat and drink can make them. 

And they are happy. They have made a good day's 
work by exercising all the wiles of cadger chicanery, 
and they are enjoying its results. Their theory of life is to 
eat, drink, and be merry. What do they know of religion 
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except to swear by the God who made them and the 
Saviour who redeemed them ? What have they ever 
been taught of honour, morality, or virtue ? They have 
done nothing but touch pitch all their lives, and of course 
they are defiled. From the cradle to boyhood, from 
boyhood to manhood, they have been surrounded by 
vice, with crime and pollution for playmates. They have 
been trained up from children in the way they should 
not go, and in their manhood tiiey have not departed 
from it. Show them a better way, and perhaps they will 
follow it,' — perhaps they will not ; but at least give them 
the chance. I am not unmindful of the great ameliora- 
tion that of late years has been effected in the condition 
of our lower classes. I am perfectly aware of the good 
daily done by benevolent and kind-hearted people, by 
charitable societies, by Scripture readers, City mis- 
sionaries, deaconesses, Bible women, and above all by 
our loving and patient Sisters of Mercy. But what are 
they among so many ?> Nought but a drop in the ocean. 
Captain Alexander escorted Teleki through the various 
narrow alleys and filthy streets in which were the homes 
of some of our London poor. In the Count's former 
visit to London, he had seen enough of the misery and 
vice that reigned around the dwellings of the poor Jews, 
but Houndsditch and its neighbourhood had not pre- 
pared him for what met his view in Bethnal-green. 
House after house they entered, and there was always the 
same tale of woe — no work to do, and starvation rather 
than the workhouse. 
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" There must be something radically wrong with your 
poor-law system," said the Count, very gravely, "that so 
violent an' antipathy should exist amongst your poor 
with r^ard to their workhouses. All that we have yet 
seen prefer death to that kind of refuge." 

"True," said Captain Alexander, "our workhouses 
are perfect hells. The husband is separated from his 
wife, the children from their parents. An organized 
system of petty tyranny and vulgar bullying pervades 
the whole atmosphere of their administration. Their 
guardians are low little tradesmen, who placed in power 
love to exercise it with that indifference to the feelings 
of others, and that brutal show of authority, which only 
an English cad is capable of. Rude questions are asked 
by relieving officers, relief is constantly refused, and not 
a soul can enter those hated asylums of the Poor Law 
Board without first selling every stick of furniture and 
other articles he or she has, and we all know how 
tenaciously the poor cling to their little all. In England 
we treat poverty as a crime, or rather worse than crime, 
for many of the poor you have seen would infinitely 
prefer a prison to a workhouse. Let us come in here." 

And they entered a wretched-looking house, and 
walked into a small room on the ground-floor. A man 
was hard at work making long clay pipes for smoking, 
and his wife, with her arm in a sling marked " London 
Hospital," was cooking some potatoes on the fire, whilst 
a couple of bleeding herrings were on the table. The 
room was nearly destitute of furniture. 
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" Well, Mrs. Smith, how are you. Sorry to see your 
arm still in a sling — ^better ?" 

" Oh, yes, thank you, sir, much better/* said the woman, 
smiling, " and thanks to you we are now doing pretty 
tidy." 

" Yes, sir,** said the man, getting up and saluting re- 
spectfully his visitors — " that pound you gave me set us 
up fine. I bought the machine, sir, and have been busy 
ever since— made half-a-crown last night by my day's 
labour, selling these pipes to the different publics." 

" Ah, that's well. Going to have your dinner now, I 
see, so we wont interrupt you." 

" No, sir," said the woman, " it ain't for us. I've just 
been cooking it for a poor family below. I wish you 
would see them, sir ; it's the saddest case / have ever 
seen, and that's saying a good deal. Will you be so 
good } I'll show you the way, sir." 

" Yes," said the captain. 

The woman descended a few stairs, apparently as if 
going into a cell ; opened a door at the bottom of the 
staircase, and whispered, " There's the room, sir." 

Room indeed ! It was a dark cellar, floored with 
stone, and lit, or rather the darkness was relieved, by a 
small window which looked on to the pavement. The 
panes were broken, and begrimed with dirt, which gave 
them the appearance of being made of horn instead of 
glass. The floor was perfectly carpetless, and the damp 
black stones looked cold as sheeted steel. The walls 
had originally been whitewashed, but were now a 
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yellowish-brown colour, fading away into a blackish- 
brown at its four corners where the water penetrated. 
The Count felt them, and his hands became quite moist 
from the contact In the centre of one of the side walls 
was a fireplace, but destitute of coals. There was not a 
table or a chair in the room. 

Close to one of the comers of the room, but on the 
side where the fireplace was situated, was a mass of 
straw; on the straw lay a woman covered with some 
scanty garments. There were no blankets nor sheets, 
not even a counterpane ; all that could be seen was a 
cotton dress and a dirty flannel petticoat ; from under 
the petticoat her naked feet protruded. Close to her 
side, crouching against the straw like a terrier in its 
kennel, was a little boy of about five years of age. He 
was completely naked, and his little artns coiled round 
her shoulders for warmth as he looked with his pale, 
wan little face shivering up to his mother. It was 
Famine gazing upon Famine. Standing at the head of 
the bed of straw was a young girl, a little older than the 
boy, and taller, caressing her mother's head with her 
thin transparent hand. She had on a large tail-coat of 
rusty black cloth — nothing else. It was buttoned closely 
round, and completely enveloped her figure to her knees, 
but below she was entirely bare. The tails of the coat 
trailed down on the ground, giving her the appear* 
ance of a mermaid, and on these tails the little boy 
sat Opposite this wretched couch were some half 
cracked and dirty toilet arrangements. With the ex- 
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ception of what I have described, nought else was in 
the room. 

Teleki and his friend approached the bed and looked 
at the woman. She was about eight-and-twenty, and 
of rather pretty appearance. Her hair lay matted and 
dishevelled about her, and afforded some slight warmth 
to the hollow uncovered neck. Her eyes were com- 
pletely sunken, a dull film covering them, and sur- 
rounded by a dark-brown halo — ^the fever of starvation. 
The lips were yellow as discoloured ivory, and came out 
in striking contrast to the bluish-white colour of the 
whole face. She lay as if completely exhausted, only 
from time to time moving her head uneasily on the 
straw. Except that occasional movement, she was the 
very type of death. 

It had been a cold morning, and the Count had put 
on his fur great-coat. He now took it off and closely 
wrapped it round the half naked, wholly starved woman ; 
it completely enveloped her from head to foot, leaving a 
good margin to be tucked under. A faint smile played 
over her gaunt face, like a sunbeam on a hatchet, and 
her lips met the Count's hands whilst he was thus 
shrouding her, and pressed them affectionately. Soon a 
faint tinge of colour struggled to the surface of her 
cheeks, and her eyes became brighter. 

"You are very kind to me, sir. I have suffered a 
good deal, but my sufferings, thank God, will soon be 
over !" and the woman burst into tears. 

" You are among friends," said the Count, whom this 

c c 
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scene had almost unmanned ; " and we shall do everything 
for you to restore you. You must leave this place." 

" Oh, not for the workhouse, sir ! — not for the work- 
house, sir ! rd rather die here, sir, please — ^please let 
me die here, sir !*' 

" You mustn't talk of dying, and you shall not go to 
the workhouse, but to a nice comfortable room, with a 
good warm fire and plenty to eat, and your children 
with you. ril put your little boy shivering here into 
your bed, eh.?" said the Count. The woman, with a 
bright happy smile, looked assent, and the next moment 
the nude little figure was clinging to his mother, and 
well covered with the ample folds of the fur coat 

" Oh, ain't this prime !*' said he, burying his face in 
the warm sable. 

Captain Alexander had despatched Mrs. Smith for 
blankets and a mattress, and told her to make some 
nourishing soup and put a little branfly in it. In ten 
minutes a blazing fire had been lit in the empty grate, 
and the woman was lying before it on a substantial mat- 
tress covered with blankets and the fur coat, while her 
son and daughter, wrapped up each in a blanket, sat 
before the fire, gazing with intense satisfaction at the 
lurid, heat-imparting coals, and devouring between them 
a large loaf of bread and some black indigestible 
sausages. The woman had finished a basin of soup in a 
few gulps, and another was being immediately made 
for her. She was already quite a different being, 
and the Count hoped that with care and attention she 
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would speedily recover. Captain Alexander had gone 
for a doctor, whilst Teleki sat by the woman's side, and 
she soon entered into conversation with him. Her tale 
of woe was very brief and touchingly sad, a tale that 
perhaps hundreds around her could have also repeated. 
She was one of those unhappy women who gain an 
existence at the East end of London by cutting wil- 
lows in the Essex marshes for the wretched remunera- 
tion of sixpence a day. On this miserable sum she had 
lived for the last six months, and out of it had provided 
for her two children and paid one shilling and sixpence a 
week rent for the underground hole in which she dwelt. 
Her husband, like many of the husbands of the poor who 
marry in haste and repent at leisure, had deserted her a 
few months ago, and was supposed to be in Canada. Alone 
and perfectly friendless, the poor creature had endeavoured 
to exist on this pitiful amount, which came to a little over 
twopence a day for fuel, food, clothing, and drink. Last 
year she had applied to the workhouse, but they had 
refused her oirtdoor relief, and she loathed, like all of her 
class, the idea of entering it Better die independent 
than live a parish pauper, was her motto, and according 
to it she had acted. A week ago she came home (oh 
God, that such should be home !) threw her sixpence on 
the table, and said she should die shortly. 

On that sixpence she lived with her children for three 
days, never asking for aid from friends or her fellow 
lodgers. At the end of the three days, for two other 
whole days she and her family were perfectly destitute of 

c c 2 
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food and fuel ; all they subsisted on was water from a 
neighbouring pump. Their clothes had been pawned 
to pay their landlord, and there was nothing left for them 
now but to die as quickly as possible, and without a 
murmur. And they would have died had not the little 
girl summoned up courage to ask assistance from Mrs. 
Smith ; and it was the following day that the Count and 
Captain Alexander paid their visit. 

Very shortly after the recital of her brief story of suf- 
fering, Captain Alexander, accompanied by a doctor, 
arrived. The latter advised her removal as quickly 
as possible from the damp atmosphere of the cellar. A 
room upstairs was procured, well aired and warmed, and 
everything that at the moment could be obtained was 
placed in it for the comfort of the sufferers ; and in 
another hour she and her children were snugly installed 
in it. The Count promised to take care of her and that 
she should want for nothing, and then, together with his 
cicerone, left. As they drove back to Piccadilly, Teleki's 
conversation was respecting the superiority of the manner 
in which the Jews exercise their charities, and the ex- 
cellent supervision of their poor, compared with that 
of the Christians. Such a case as he had just seen would 
have been impossible among the poorest of his race. 

A few days afterwards the poor woman was safely 
established in lodgings at Hampstead, and visited by 
Roxandra. She perfectly recovered in two months' time, 
and was appointed one of the housekeepers in the branch 
bank of the Rudolstadts in the City. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



■ND now the day big with the fate not of Cato or 
of Rome, but of Roxandra and the Count, was 
rapidly approaching. The tenth of June had 
been fixed as the happy day. The marriage was to take 
place at the house of the Rudolstadts, in Eaton-square, 
when the old Baron was to come from Berlin on purpose 
to give away his niece. The few relations of Teleki, 
living in Russia, would also be present, arrivii^ espe- 
cially for the festive occasion ; whilst the house of 
Rudolstadt, and all its branches, would muster in great 
force. The Baroness Rudolph was veiy busy and 
eneigetic in arrai^ing all the preparations. From the 
first of June to the day preceding the marriage her house 
was one collection of all kinds of tradespeople. Cards 
had been issued for a dinner in the evening, and after- 
wards for a ball. A certain very distinguished personage 
had graciously accepted the Baroness's invitation, and 
there was every prospect of a brilliant assembly to 
honour the event. The Chief Rabbis of London and 
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Warsaw were engaged expressly to tie the nuptial 
knot. 

The Count, like most men, would far rather have pre- 
ferred the marriage to be celebrated quietly, and with- 
out any fuss and preparation ; but he felt that he must 
submit to the severe laws of conventionality and 
the infliction of speeches. It was a social penance, 
and one that as the time drew near he longed 
to have over. And indeed, if there were ever an occa- 
sion when mourning puts on an hysterical appearance of 
festivity and good humour, it is at a wedding. Fashion 
terms the day on which it occurs the happy day, when 
in nine cases out of ten it is quite the contrary. The 
bridegroom is called the happy man, when his pale, 
anxious face and general nervous demeanour present 
a most ludicrous contrast to the adjective. Shy and 
awkward, he stands by the altar rails — as all Englishmen 
are shy and awkward when they become the observed 
of all observers — ^wondering when the bride will come, 
and the officiating minister terminate his agonies of 
mauvaise honte. But the bride on these occasions 
always comes late, and the poor unhappy Benedict 
stands fidgeting with his hat or his gloves, perfectly 
bilious with excitement He dare not smile as a happy 
man, because he is in a sacred edifice and his future 
wife's relations might say he showed great levity on so 
solemn an occasion ; and he doesn't like to look grave, 
because then his own relations might say he repented of 
the step he was about to take ; and so he puts on that 
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expression between a smile and gravity which is gene- 
rally politely designated as " looking like a fool." And 
the worst is, that during that awful five or ten minutes 
he is perfectly aware of his graceful appearance ; and 
when a man is conscious that he is looking a fool, we all, 
from perhaps our painful experience, know how very con- 
soling it is, and how it tends to diminish that expres- 
sion. And then, that great infliction of all, both to the 
audience and himself — the speech ! For weeks he has 
practised it — rehearsed it the night before, perhaps — ^but 
noW) when the all-important moment has arrived, he 
murmurs some confused, almost inaudible words, or 
else he plunges into the middle of his prepared speech, 
dares not pause to think, for that would result in a 
certain break-down, and so he says what he doesn't 
mean, murders his flowing periods, and is very lucky if 
he sits down without having said something very un- 
complimentary or ofiensive, when he intended just the 
opposite. 

Nor is it a pleasant ordeal for the bride. A great re- 
volution is going to occur in her life. She is about to 
quit those amongst whom she has been brought up, 
whose affection she has so long known, and so long 
tried, for the love of one who, comparatively speaking, 
is in all probability a perfect stranger. And so with 
mingled feelings of sorrow for those she leaves behind, 
and of love for him with whom her new future is to 
be linked, she meets the bridegroom arrayed in all the 
emblematical panoply of virgin innocence at the altar 
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rails. And here I must say, with all respect for the 
English Church Service, the marriage ceremony is 
hardly calculated to reassure a young lady on whom all 
eyes are fixed. Add to this the excitement, tear% 
flurry, &c, peculiar to such occasions, and I fancy that 
the marriage day is not the happiest in the bride's 
calendar. Is it happy to any one of those who really 
feel the ceremony ? The happy ones, I imagine, are only 
the bridesmaids, who regard it as a very convenient 
advertisement for matrimony ; and the best man, whose 
perquisites are to flirt with everybody. And yet society 
commands all to wear smiling faces — ^the mother, wh6 
finds her home perhaps entirely broken up ; the brothers 
and sisters, who part with one long endeared to them ; 
friends who lose a dear friend — all are to laugh and be 
merry, as if they said and meant, " How glad to get 
rid of you !" No matter what worldly aggrandizement 
ensues from the marriage, when that day of parting 
comes it is a very solemn and affecting affair. And I 
believe that, nowithstanding all the conventionalities of 
society, every one is very glad when it is over, and 
notably the bride and bridegroom for whom all the 
unnecessary fuss is prepared. 

The Baroness was, however, a woman of the world 
and a woman of society — terms not always synonymous 
— and had no intention of departing from the slightest 
conventionalities. Everything was to be ^ rigueur. 
As regards Roxandra, she cared very little about the 
preparations for the event, so long as the event itself 
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occurred. She was an orphan, with no settled home, 
now living with her uncle and now with her brother, and 
her young life had been tinged with that peculiar feeling 
of sadness which only those destitute of parents or of a 
home (home in all the sacred signification of the word) 
can ever experience. But now all this was to end. A 
new life dawned upon her with a future all the more 
bright in comparison with the past. Not that her past 
had been by any means an unhappy one, but connected 
with it was an aching after something more satisfactory, 
something that would make her life more worthy of her 
creation — an indefinable longing after an indefinable 
want. That want she could now define, because she felt 
it realized ; like Marguerite she could say, I love and am 
beloved. The greataim of woman's existencewas attained. 

The marriage was, as I have said, fixed for the tenth 
of June, hence, according to the custom of their nation, 
neither Roxandra nor the Count for eight days before 
its celebration, quitted their respective houses. During 
this time they were visited by their different friends^ and 
Teleki's cAef quartered at the Alexandra Hotel, had plenty 
of opportunities to exercise his gastronomical skill for 
his master, who now gave dinners every night. On the 
day previous to the wedding, the Count sent to his be- 
trothed a splendid girdle with gold buckles set round 
with pearls, whilst he in his turn received from Roxandra 
a girdle of the same description, only the buckles of 
which were silver and not gold. 

The morning of the tenth of June burst forth in all its 
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summer beauty. Not a cloud veiled with its fleecy folds 
the pure blue of the sky. Heaven seemed to smile on 
the union of the lovers. The Count, dressed entirely 
in dark blue (for Poole had said *' we are making every- 
thing blue for marriages"), drove to Eaton-square punctu- 
ally at eleven, accompanied by Count Armand de Fould, 
a young French banker, and a Baron von Leinstein, one 
of the partners in the Prussian firm of the Rudolstadts. 
On entering the drawing-rooms he found them full of 
guests. The Baroness Rudolph greeted him with a 
brilliant smile on her handsome face — a greeting which 
Teleki acknowledged by pressing her hand to his lips. He 
then walked with his usual air of quiet well-bred dignity to 
where the marriage ceremony was to take place. At the 
end of the inner drawing-rooms was a conservatory, the 
glass panes of which w^e draped with rose-coloured silk. 
All the plants were removed, and the roof entirely taken 
off, so that the soft summer air flowed freely through the 
rooms. Within this conservatory was a handsome white 
satin canopy, fringed with the finest lace, supported at 
each of its four, corners by long poles made from the 
wood of the cedars of Lebanon. These poles were held 
by four young men, friends of the Rudolstadts, who 
stood patiently waiting for the arrival of the bride and 
bridegroom. Beneath the canopy, which occupied the 
greater part of the conservatory, but at its east 
end, was a table covered with a magnificent white 
satin cloth deeply bordered with lace, on which were 
a massive gold goblet full of wine, and some empty 
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wineglasses. On either side of the table stood the 
Chief Rabbis of London and Warsaw, attended by 
their acolytes in their robes, and with their white 
silk Taliths over their heads. Under the canopy the 
Count now proceeded to take his stand, after having 
first reverently bowed to the High Priests. As he 
entered the conservatory, those around cried out — 
" Blessed is he that cometh !" and then the Count had 
to endure that awful delay previous to the bride's ar- 
rival, with every eye gazing at him, and every woman's 
tongue criticising his appearance. His patience was, 
however, not long put to the test, for at the end of a 
few minutes Roxandra appeared through the parting 
sea of spectators, attired in white satin, orange wreaths, 
and a lace veil that covered her whole body, attended by 
her bridesmaids. She was now led under the canopy, 
and was conducted three times round her future hus- 
band, thereby fulfilling the command of Jeremiah — 
" The woman shall compass a man." After this, Teleki 
approached her, bent his stately head till his lips kissed 
the perfectly gloved hand, and then escorted her around 
the outside of the canopy whilst the guests threw grains of 
com upon them, at the same time saying — " Be fruitful 
and multiply," according to the words of the Psalmist, 
" He maketh peace in thy borders, and fiUeth thee 
with the finest wheat." After this they again entered 
under the canopy and stood opposite to each other, 
facing the Chief Rabbis. 

One of the acolytes now filled from the goblet a glass-> 
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ful of wine and gave it to the Chief Rabbi of London, 
who, taking it in his hand amid dead silence, said — 
" Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse, the Creator of the fruit of the vine ! Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
sanctified us with Thy commandments, and hast forbid- 
den to us fornication, and hast prohibited to us those 
that are married, but hast allowed to us those that are 
married to us by means of the canopy and the wedding 
ring ! Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the sanctifier of Thy 
people Israel, by the means of the canopy and wedlock !** 
Roxandra and the Count then tasted the wine, and im- 
mediately afterwards Teleki put a ring on her finger, 
repeating after the Chief Rabbi, in Hebrew — "Behold 
thou art betrothed unto me with this ring, according to 
the rites of Moses and Israel" And now the tedious 
proceeding of reading the Kethuvah, or marriage con- 
tract, took place. It was written in Chaldee, and read 
aloud in that language by the Chief Rabbi of Warsaw. 
Although none of the guests understood what was read, 
it contained all the items essential to such a contract, 
and occupied a considerable time, during which all had 
plenty of opportunity to criticise the fit of the Count's 
new coat, and Roxandra's new chignon. The mar- 
riage contract over, the Chief Rabbi of Warsaw took 
a glass of wine, stood immediately in front of the 
united pair, and pronounced the Seven Blessings. They 
ran thus — "Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe, who hast created everything for Thy 
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glory. Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast created man in the image of the like- 
ness of His form, and prepared for him, of Himself, a 
lasting fabric. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Creator 
of man. She that was barren shall rejoice and delight 
in the gathering of her children unto her with joy. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the rejoicer of Zion and her 
children. With joy shalt thou rejoice those loving friends, 
even as thy Creator rejoiced thee in the garden of Eden 
eastward. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the rejoicer of the 
bridegroom and the bride. Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who hast created joy 
and gladness, brid^^oom and bride, delight and song, 
pleasure and sympathy, love and brotherhood, peace and 
friendship. Speedily, O Lord our God, let there be 
heard in the cities of Judah and in the streets ot 
Jerusalem, the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, thq 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the 
voice of the merriment of the bridegrooms from out of 
their canopies, and the youths from their musical feasts. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the rejoicer of the bridegroom 
with the bride. Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 

King of the Universe, the Creator of the fruit of the 

• If 
vine. 

This said, the Count and Roxandra . tasted of the 

second glass of wine; and then an empty glass was 

placed on the floor, upon which Teleki stamped, crushing 

it to atoms. All now cried out with one voice, " Masai 

Tow/'* — "Good luck!" And the ceremony was over. 
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Roxandra de Rudolstadt was now the Countess 
Teleki. 

After the marriage there was that long dreary hour 
before the breakfast, during which perfect strangers were 
introduced to perfect strangers, and made strikingly 
original remarks upon the event, and were then intro- 
duced to other strangers, and repeated the same original 
remarks. The bridesmaids looked very happy at any- 
thing that was said to them, and also if nothing was said 
to them. Young men lounged about, dropping the 
priceless wit of their conversation, chiefly to each other, 
for Young England, notwithstanding his affected tone 
of nil admirari and consummate knowledge of the world, 
is certainly shy of ladies : witness him being introduced 
or coming upstairs after dinner. Elderly men stood 
together in knots, talking politics domestic and foreign, 
or the state of commerce, and debating in their minds 
whether there was not time to drop into their clubs and 
resume their interrupted reading of the morning papers 
before the breakfast. The Baroness was very active, and 
attentive as usual to her social duties. Teleki and a 
very distinguished statesman were standing talking 
together, the statesman fishing for some original ideas 
on finance, and the Count wishing it were time to 
catch the train for Folkestone. A continual murmur 
of conversation floated over the rooms, like the buzzing 
of innumerable bees. Everybody expressed great de- 
light at everything, and longed for everything to be 
over. 
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The breakfast-hour at last arrived, and thanks to the 
London tradesmen and the consummate supervision of 
the Baroness, the guests thoroughly appreciated the 
entertainment. Luxuries, delicacies, simplicities, and 
wines curious, dry, and sparkling, each had their faithful 
followers, and as they were severally discussed, one only 
hoped that good digestion might wait on appetite. And 
then came a pause — an awful pause — and the old Baron 
Rudolstadt rose up, and with a voice of deep emotion 
said, " That as he looked around him ;" and then he 
stopped, evidently having commenced a sentence which 
he could not end ; so he began again. " It was indeed a 
moment of great happiness to all, but a happiness not 
untinged with sorrow to him, for the day that made his 
dear friend Count Teleki the husband of such a priceless 
jewel as his present Countess, lost to him a dear and 
affectionate niece. Not lost to him, he hoped, but still 

it was " (Sentence left unfinished, and applause.) 

" He felt sure that all would sympathize — he meant 
rejoice — ^with him on this happy event. It was indeed a 
most joyful meeting and solemn occasion, and as he 

looked around, he saw " (Sentence left unfinished, 

and applause.) A few moments' hesitation followed, in 
which the old Baron bored the tablecloth through with a 
fork, carefully smoothed away some crumbs, and upset a 
glass. After some inaudible murmurs, loudly applauded, 
he proceeded. " Could he say more than he had said ? 
and if his few words had been too brief, he begged all to 
put his deficiencies down to want of language, and not 
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to want of affection, for if ever one were dearly loved, and 
one who by her sweet conduct and charming disposition 
had endeared herself to those who knew her, it was his 
niece. He wished her and her husband God's blessing 
and every prosperity that the world could offer; and 
before he sat down, begged to propose a toast which he 
felt sure all would drink with applause — it was the 
* Bride and Bridegroom/" And then the old Baron sat 
down amid graceful sounds of approbation. Soon after- 
wards Teleki replied. 

*' Ladies and gentlemen — I rise in the name of one 

whom I call for the first time my wife, to return you her 

most sincere thanks for the kind manner in which you 

have been pleased to drink her health. Coupled with 

her thanks I unite my own. Surrounded as I am by so 

many of my wife's relations on this occasion, I feel fully 

aware that any claims I may have upon their regard or 

affection are simply due to the position I now occupy 

towards one so near and dear to them ; but after the sacred 

ceremony we have just witnessed so much nearer — I dare 

not say dearer, for that would be invidious — ^to me. Rest 

assured that it will be my one object in life never to let 

her who this day has linked her fate with mine regret the 

step she has taken. And I am certain," said the Count, 

laughing, " that this feeling is mutual ; for if ever two 

people were united fully believing their union to be for the 

happiness and comfort of each other, we are those two. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will agree with 

me that the fewer words a man in my position says, on 
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an occasion like the present, the better, both for himself 
and his audience ; for if there be one time in a man's 
life more than another when he is less master of any 
power of expression he may possess, and less under the 
control of his own feelings, it is when, like myself, he 
returns thanks — not mere conventional, but sincere, heart- 
felt thanks — ^to those who have so kindly welcomed him, 
so cordially received him, in the new relationship he has 
assumed, and from whom he has had the proud privilege 
of choosing her who is henceforth to be the brightest 
hope of his existence. Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to 
thank you in our united names for the cordial manner in 
which you have received the toast of the Bride and Bride- 
groom ; and we both trust that we may soon again meet 
those faces now smiling so kindly on us at Shrecken- 
stein." And Teleki sat down, enthusiastically cheered. 

After a short delay a Mr. Herbert, a gay young 
** plunger," a friend of Baron Rudolph's, rose up, and in 
an airy, conceited manner said, that owing to the im- 
perfect knowledge of English possessed by Count 
Teleki's best man, the duty had devolved upon him of 
proposing a toast which was always received with en- 
thusiasm — the "Bridesmaids," a toast which on the 
present occasion, he thought, should be regarded as 
a debt of gratitude, rather than as a mere act of 
obedience to a conventional custom, by those who had 
had the pleasure of seeing so much grace and beauty, 
combined with such extreme efficiency, in the conduct 
of their onerous duties, as these fair ladies had ex- 

D D 
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hibited who now enjoyed the graceful distinction 
of being the charming satellites of so charming a mis- 
tress, and for whom it was his privil^e to advocate their 
claims. Never in the whole course of his chequered exis- 
tence had he undertaken a cause which he felt would be 
more rewarded with complete success than the present 
Not that it would be due to any efforts of his own, for 
those around him had only to look upon that galaxy of 
beauty thoroughly to appreciate what was its due, and 
how much it tended to the graceful festivity of this joy- 
ous occasion. He regretted, as a single man, that it was 
only his duty to propose " The Bridesmaids," and not to 
propose to them — ^to one of them, he meant ; but he 
feared that the difficulty of knowing whom to select 
among that gay parterre would be too much for him, so 
perhaps it was just as well that he spared the competi- 
tion of his feelings, and did not create — ^aw ! — female 
envy. He considered that every one was bound to 
drink this toast with the greatest enthusiasm. It was 
the "Bridesmaids" who constituted the chief feature of 
these festive ceremonies : who they were to be, and what 
they wore, were matters almost as important as the 
marriage settlements. Their presence on these occa- 
sions had always been associated with a certain 
halo of spooniness, which generally led them very soon 
afterwards to follow the example set them by all brides. 
Hence they were the cynosure of all bachelors' eyes, 
— the observed of all observers. Men's hearts were 
accustomed always to beat quicker as that snow-white 
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procession wound its way to the altar of Hymen — not 
for the bride, for she was another*s-*-but for the brides- 
maids. The wedding breakfast would be only an ordi- 
nary rather elaborate d^eiiner it la faurchette, but for the 
bridesmaids. The dinner in the evening, and the brilliant 
ball, differed only from other dinners and other balls on 
account of the presence of the bridesmaids. Without 
the attractions of these graceful accessories, what a com- 
paratively uninteresting affair a wedding would be ; but 
with them what a very different ceremony it became. He 
felt sure that all present would re-echo his remarks, by 
drinking with the enthusiasm the toast deserved, " The 
Bridesmaids." And then he sat down, greeted by the 
usual tokens of applause and the Smiling thanks of those 
whose claims he had advocated. 

A distinguished judge now replied in a few graceful 
words of acknowledgment, and afterwards various other 
toasts were proposed, that of the "Baroness Rudolph" 
being of course the best received. Then the bride re- 
tired, accompanied by two or three of her satellites, and 
the Count was left in a temporary state of widowhood. 
The clock opposite to him, by the quick revolution of its 
friendly hands, told him that all would soon be over — a 
circumstance which he by no means regretted. During 
the absence of his wife, he had a chat with the Baroness 
about his proposed tour. He intended stopping a few 
days at Paris, and then after three months spent in 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Italian lakes, return to 
Shreckenstein. 
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"Then about the commencement of September you 
will be sure to be at Shreckenstein ?" said Nathalie. 

" Most certainly, and I shall hope to see you both 
there then for the Festivals. Tell Rudolph I can promise 
him as good shooting as he had last year at Lynton, and 
though my covers are perhaps destitute of foxes, he can 
have hunting enough, of quite as exciting a description 
as anything Leicestershire can shew him. A wild boar 
hunt in the forest of Vladimir is not the tamest thing, 
I can assure him. But you will of course come to 
Shreckenstein ?" said Teleki. 

" Sans doute. It is not at all improbable that we may 
meet before, for all I know," replied the Baroness. 

'' Where .?" 

" At last we have made up our minds to be at Saltz- 
burg about the middle of August ; so perhaps in one of 
those numerous rencontres which people are always 
making abroad, we may come across each other." 

" I hope so ; but why not join us at Ischyl } You 
know I have taken a villa on the lake, and after you 
have dosed yourself with those odious waters at Saltz- 
burg — 2l fortnight there will be quite sufficient for you — 
come to us." 

" Really — you wish it ? Would it not be heartless, 
our intrusion upon two such gushing hearts at such a 
moment ?" said she. 

" Not at all," said Teleki, laughing ; " by that time 
we shall have worn off all the g^sh, and have settled 
down into a thoroughly sober, practical couple. Beside^ 
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I am sure that Roxandra would welcome most warmly 
your arrival." 

''I think she would/' answered the BaronessL 
" Romance surrounds the lune de miel with a halo 
of poetry and consummate bliss that is seldom rea- 
lized. The honeymoon is not the happiest time of 
marriage, nor is its felicity always unalloyed. I know 
the world holds a very different opinion on the sub- 
ject. The happy pair rush off to the Continent, and 
bury themselves in strict seclusion ; and the husband, 
after a few weeks, begins to find that there is a certain 
amount of monotony in his life ; that his wife's affection 
and conversation are very charming, no doubt, but that 
it hardly compensates for the relinquishment of all the 
agrhfienis of his bachelor's life. Why } Because his 
young wife is not yet a companion to him ; she is not 
yet accustomed to the revolution in her existence ; there 
is a feeling of strangeness about her new life. What she 
wants, then, is not so much the constant society of her 
husband as the friendship of some dear female friend, on 
whom she can call when she likes, and have confidential 
chats. I know, when I was married," said the Baroness, 
laughing, " for the first fortnight Rudolph was my most 
obedient slave, my slightest wish was his command ; he 
didn't care for smoking, reading, amusements— anything, 
in fact, but my charming society. At the end of three 
weeks we were at Nice, and there he began to get more 
like himself, read BeWs Life, asked his sporting friends 
to dinner, and at the end of six weeks made up for not 
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going to the club in the evening by being away all the 
morning. Of course I imagined I should be very unhappy, 
and all other fanciful griefs peculiar to young ladies in my 
position. Well, I don't think my marriage has been so 
very unhappy," continued she, laughing; " it was simply, I 
suppose, that I bored poor Rudolph, as I believe all 
wives do on their honeymoon, if it is a prolonged one, and 
they neither have an)^ing to do. Believe me a husband 
appreciates far more the companionship and society of 
his wife a year after his marriage than at its commence- 
ment. So, holding these views, monfrhey if we happen 
to be near you at Ischyl when you are there we shall 
not hesitate to come and see you." 

" Nothing we should like better ; but if you imagine 
that your charming presence will drive away our ennuiy 
you are mistaken, for that ennui will never exist, my fair 
sister," said the Count, laughing. 

And now the young Countess entered the room 
arrayed in that rich simplicity which custom permits to 
the newly married — and which, by the way, the newly 
married seldom fail to take advantage of. She was 
looking inexpressibly beautiful. Her face was just 
tinged with a gentle blush that kissed her lily paleness, 
enhancing all the more her perfect beauty. There was 
a soft tender look in her eyes, and as she bade farewell 
to her sister through her tears, like the sun in an April 
shower, her face shone with a happiness that was felicity 
Itself. Fortunately she had no mother to bid adieu to, 
for that separation between mother and daughter, how- 
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ever certain the future happiness may appear, throws 
always a shade of gloom over the bridegroom's heart. 
Kisses, embraces, farewells of all descriptions, promises 
to write, injunctions, ^t cetera, et cetera, followed in quick 
succession, and Baron Rudolph thought that he would 
have to wait till to-morrow before he could escort his 
sister to her carriage — no gay postilions, all light blue and 
liquor, with the inevitable four greys — ^but the Count's 
miniature brougham and pair of bays, so that on driving 
up to Charing-cross their arrival would cause no vulgar 
sensation. At last, after what Baron Rudolph called 
numerous false starts, the Countess took her brother's 
arm, and descended the crowded staircase and hall to the 
brougham. After a few seconds' conversation with 
him, and an affectionate kiss which made his eyes 
moisten and his throat feel rather queer, the happy 
pair drove off amid a shower of slippers and hand kiss- 
ings, and all kinds of farewell gesticulations. 



I write these concluding lines at Shreckenstein. The 
evening sky with its orange clouds is shedding a soft 
golden halo on the distant purple hills of Vladimir. 
Gradually and sensibly twilight is shrouding the depart- 
ing day in its deepening folds. The swans on the lake 
are burying their graceful necks under the snowy coverlet 
of their wings. The deer are herding in various groups 
around th'6 trees, whilst here and there some antlered 
sentinel stands erect as if proudly guarding his recum- 
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bent fellows. Through the fleecy veil of the heaven 
above me the diamond stars are faintly illumining the 
scene below, and like the music of an iSolian harp I 
hear the murmur of the trees swaying before the gentle 
autumn wind. No other sound awakes the quiet still- 
ness of the air except the soft tread of two on the stone- 
flagged terrace beneath me. Who are those two ? I 
look out of my window and see a tall young man in a 
Scotch tweed suit and a deerstalker's hat smoking a 
cigar, whilst at his side is a fair graceful form in an even- 
ing dress and a thick white shawl wrapped around her 
figure. They are my friends, whose names you so well 
know, the Count and Countess Teleki, waiting for me 
till I have done this chapter to take an evening walk 
with them. They see me. 

** As tufiniy mon cherf^ says the Count, who prefers 
talking French to English. 

" Un instant!* I repeat. 

Adieu, my reader ! 



THE END. 



IV 



